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Foreword 


The material in this book has been gathered from many 
sources over a period of many years. It is now published 
for use in the CHRISTIAN EpuUCATION MOVEMENT. ‘The 
purpose of this Movement is to remind the officers and 
members of the Church that religion is an essential part of 
education, and that education is imperative if the Church 
is to achieve the purpose of the Christian program. 


Here are presented facts and interpretations concerning 
Christian Education. It is hoped that these may help the 
leaders of our Church to see the problems more distinctly, 
to feel the responsibility more deeply, and to cooperate 
more continuously and helpfully in this far-reaching, funda- 
mental work. 


There is a singular unity in all the work of the Church, 
which is an organism—the body of which Christ is the Head. 
It is true of this spiritual body as it is of the physical body, 
“af one member suffer all the members suffer with it.’”’ The 
Church has allowed its Colleges and Seminaries to suffer. 
It has not fully recognized their strategic place and function. 
It has not adequately appreciated the invaluable contri- 
bution these institutions have made, are now making, and 
which they alone can make, to the extension, the develop- 
ment and the very life of the Church. It has permitted 
the heavy load of responsibility for this fundamental work 
rest on the boards of control and the administrative heads 
of these institutions. This has been a costly error. We 
have been busy here and there and some opportunities are 
gone, never to return. What of the future? 


Our Colleges and Seminaries are owned and controlled 
by the Synods and Presbyteries and not by the General 
Assembly. It has been difficult to unify their plans and 
methods and appeals. Progress has been made which has 
resulted in the CHRISTIAN EpucaTION MoveMENT. ‘This 
has been made possible by the cooperation of the Assembly’s 
Executive Committee of Christian Education and Muinis- 
terial Relief, to which was entrusted the work of Schools 
and Colleges and Ministerial Education; the Presbyterian 
Educational Association of the South; the Assembly’s 
Advisory Committee on Christian Education, composed of 

, | 
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two members nominated by each Synod; and the Com- 
mittees on the CuristiaN EpucaTion MoveMEnT of the 
General Assembly and of each Synod. Neither this Source 
Book nor the CurisTIAN EpucATION MOVEMENT attempts 
to present the General Assembly causes which are closely 
related. The other work of the Committee of Christian 
Education and Ministerial Relief has recently been prom- 
inently before the Church. The Assembly’s Executive 
Committee of Religious Education and Publication—the 
expanding Sabbath School Work—will soon present these 
interests to the Church. The responsibility of the Church 
to follow its students as they enter the institutions of higher 
education will also be laid before the Church at a later 
time by all of our educators under the leadership of those 
responsible in the General Assembly and in the Synods. 
The Assembly’s Training School for Lay Workers has re- 
cently completed a campaign throughout the churches.° 


The time is ripe and now here for the entire Presbyterian 
Family to awake and in unity of spirit, in the bonds of love 
and peace and hope, to labor together in this fundamental 
task to which the Church has laid its hand. We believe 
God wills it. With His help it will be done. 


The Church has thought and talked and conferred 
about the Christian Colleges and the great need of their 
contribution to the Church and to Democracy, but the call 
now comes from almost every quarter that we do something 
about 1t. The Magazine of Wall Street, after the disaster 
at Pearl Harbor, speaking of our humiliation in the Pacific, 
said, ‘““Once more it has been proved that a democratic 
people has to be kicked in the face to buckle down to the 
grim realities of war. We have been kicked hard enough 
to wake us up, but not nearly hard enough to knock us 
out—now in every respect—material and psychological— 
we are really going all out.’’ Surely the Church will also 
awake to a clearer recognition of its sacred obligation to 
go all out for the peace we must have and for the spiritual 
defense of our democracy and of the world. 


Many reasons and hopes have prompted the preparation 
of this book. Please understand that nothing in it is 
meant to criticise the public school, the high school, or the 
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independent or state college or university. No boasting 
is implicit in the statements concerning the colleges or 
seminaries of the Church. These institutions have kept 
high ideals before them, they are conscious that not all of 
these have been fully achieved. They are striving to do a 
work that is fundamental to the development of efficient 
and dependable citizens. They have endeavored to make a 
helpful contribution to other institutions and agencies. 
They have sought to develop efficient and spiritual men 
and women to serve the home, the church, the school, the 
state, the nation, and the world. They have centered 
much of their effort on the preparation of spiritual, intel- 
lectual and efficient ministers and teachers. They have 
helped to create the creators of a Christian civilization. 
They are willing to be judged by their fruits. 


Many preachers, lecturers and writers employ from one 
to a dozen secretaries or assistants to gather facts, figures 
and illustrations for their use. Without such help few have 
available library facilities or time or energy to dig up com- 
plete information on the themes presented here. Without 
an invitation, without any contract, without any charge, 
we ask to join your staff and make to you the offerings of 
this SouRcE Book. 


Select and organize this material to suit your own pur- 
poses. All of it is free to all. Help yourself. Do not 
use too much material at one time—drive a few thoughts 
home with clearness and power each time you present the 
theme of Christian Education. You will make the thought 
of others quoted here your own; you will express these in 
your own words or quote directly. 


For convenience of reference the suggested Bible texts 
are marked with Roman numerals—the quotations with 
Arabic numerals. It is suggested that you read the quo- 
tations over again and again. Keep a pencil in your hand 
and a tablet before you. As you discover a thought to use 
in a sermon, an address or an article, note the number of 
the paragraph. Prepare many messages on Christian Edu- 
cation—use many of the suggested thoughts as illustrations 
in messages on other themes. The Christian religion is not 
something apart—it should penetrate every thought, word 
and deed and should season, as salt, every relationship of life. 
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Suppose you want to talk on such a theme as “The 
State Alone Cannot Accomplish This Task,” or “The 
Church’s Essential Contribution to Education in Our 
Democracy.’’ Read the passages of scripture first—noting 
on your tablet such passages as I, III, VII, XVI, XVII, 
XLIII, LVI—these will suggest many other passages. 
Read then the chapters that follow and write down for 
further study these numbers of paragraphs: 1, 3, 4, 5, 7, 
9, 10,115, 20, 29, 33, 34, 38, 44, 51,1538) 55; 60/02) 07 a4 2eaue 
83, 87, 88, 92, 94, 100, 105, 112, 116, 138, 142, 143, 145, 149, 
151, 154, 155, 157, 159, 168, 164, 166, 16891825 1S86Rsiee 
190, 198, 194, 195, 197, 198, 199, 205, 206, 211, 212, 214, 
216, 217, 219, 220, 222,6223)225,) 22622 7,9229") 2oceeeeoe 
238, 240, 244, 250, 252, 254, 257,,258, 261, 262, 26492718 
276, 283, 289, 290, 294, 314, 319, 346, 351, 358, 354, 357, 
367, 370, 382, 384, 398, 399, 407, 408, 411, 441, 443, 445, 
448, 449, 455, 458, 463, 465, 471, 472. More than a hundred 
facts and illustrations are now before you. You say too 
many! Well, think how many thousands were before the 
compiler of the SourcE Book as he made these selections. 
Now go through the book again and cull out of these selected 
paragraphs those which are most suitable for your article, 
address or sermon. In this study numerous kindred themes 
will be suggested for your use on other occasions. 

Please make frequent use of this material in preparing 
articles, addresses and sermons—in any way that will 
arouse Christian people to a renewed sense of obligation 
and of urgency. 


Remember what John Wesley said to his preachers: 
‘Preach expressly on education, especially at midsummer 
when you speak of Kingswood. ‘But I have no gift for 
this,’ you say. Gift or no gift, you are to do it, else you 
are not called to be a Methodist preacher. Do it as you 
can until you can do it as you would. Pray earnestly for 
the gift and then use the means to secure it.’’ 

The facts here recorded are not remote from our ex- 
perience. They are vitally relevant to our lives, our homes, 
our church, our schools and our nation. They ought to 
be carefully studied. They should excite and hold our 
attention. They may change some of our previous notions, 
outlooks, and emphases; they should awake all to sympa- 
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thetic and cooperative action. As you more clearly recog- 
nize the dangers, see the need, and discover the remedy, 
do not be content alone with discussions, conferences and 
conventions—do something about it. If this study is used 
to help solve some of the intricate problems faced by the 
home, the church and our democracy, the compiler will 
be abundantly repaid for his labor. 


It is earnestly hoped that this material will be con- 
tinuously and carefully studied and used also as the basis 
of discussions and talks at Church meetings and of dis- 
cussion in community groups—such as Service Clubs, 
Parent-Teacher Associations, Women’s Clubs, Forums and 
other study groups. 


Gratitude is expressed to the many men and publishers 
who have consented to the use of their materials. Special 
thanks of educators are due to Dr. B. Warren Brown, who, 
while connected with the Council of Church Boards of 
Education, the Inter-Church World Movement and the 
Liberal Arts College Movement, rendered unique, but in- 
adequately recognized, service in bringing together many 
of the choicest thoughts of the ages on the theme of Christian 
Education. ‘Some of the material here presented is taken 
from the compiler’s books, Planning the Good Life and 
The Church and Education. 


Be on the lookout for articles and statements which 
continue to appear in the Christian Observer, the Presbyterian 
of the South, and the Presbyterian Survey, and for literature 
issued by the Executive Committee of Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, by the CHRISTIAN EDUCATION MOVEMENT 
and the Colleges and Seminaries, and the Synods’ Com- 
mittees on the CHRISTIAN EDUCATION MOVEMENT. 


Have I done my duty? What judgment will be passed 
onme? The Commission appointed to ascertain and report 
the facts relating to the attack made by Japanese armed 
forces upon the Territory of Hawaii on December 7, 1941, 
after long and thorough investigation of the disaster at 
Pearl Harbor, pronounced these serious charges against the 
responsible commanders in that area: (1) ‘dereliction of 
duty on the part of each,” and (2) ‘“‘on the part of each a 
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lack of appreciation of the responsibilities vested in them 
and inherent in their positions.’”’ Pastors, elders, deacons, 
enlightened members of the Church of the living God, 
what judgment will stand against us in the light of the 
responsibilities vested in us by the Church and inhering in 
our office as Christians? 


Henry H. Sweets. 


410 Urban Building 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Appropriate Hymns 


Hymns Appropriate for Use in Services on Christian Education, 
the Church College and the Theological Seminary 


A Mighty Fortress is Our God 
Ancient of Days Who Sittest Throned in Glory 


Break Thou the Bread of Life 
By Cool Siloam’s Shady Rill 


Christ of the Upward Way, my Guide Divine 
Dear Lord and Father of Mankind 


From Every Stormy Wind that Blows 
Faith of Our Fathers, Living Still 


Heralds of Christ Who Bear the King’s Commands 
How Firm a Foundation 


I Sing the Mighty Power of God 
I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord 


Jesus Calls Us O’er the Tumult 


Lead, Kindly Light 

Lead on, O King Eternal 

Let There be Light, Lord God of Hosts 

Lord and Saviour, True and Kind 

Lord God of Hosts, Whose Purpose, Never-swerving 
Lord, Speak to Me that I May Speak 


O God of Bethel, by Whose Hand 

O Jesus, I Have Promised 

O Where are Kings and Empires Now 
O Master Workman of the Race 

Our God, Our Help in Ages Past 


The Church’s One Foundation 
The Spacious Firmament on High 
Thou Art the Way; to Thee Alone 


Watchman, Tell Us of the Night 
When I Survey the Wondrous Cross 
10 


I. From the Bible 


Ie 
In the beginning God . . . —Genesis 1:1. 


IBN 


Have ye not known? have ye not heard? hath it not 
been told you from the beginning? have ye not understood 
from the foundations of the earth? It is He that sitteth 
upon the circle of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof are 
as grasshoppers; that stretcheth out the heavens as a cur- 
tain, and spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in: that 
bringeth the princes to nothing; He maketh the judges of 
the earth as vanity. 


Yea, they shall not be planted; yea, they shall not be 
sown; yea, their stock shall not take root in the earth; and 
He shall also blow upon them, and they shall wither, and 
_ the whirlwind shall take them away as stubble. 


To whom then will ye liken me, or shall I be equal? 
saith the Holy One. 


Lift up your eyes on high, and behold who hath created 
these things, that bringeth out their host by number; He 
calleth them all by names by the greatness of His might, 
for that He is strong in power; not one faileth.—IJsaiah 
40:21-26. | 

ITT. | 

In Whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowl- 

edge.—Colossians 2:3. 


IV. 


And even as they did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind, to 
do those things which are not convenient.—Romans 1:28. 


Vv 


Who changed the truth of God into a lie, and worshipped 
and served the creature more than the Creator, who is 
blessed for ever. Amen.—Romans 1:26. 


VI. 


And Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians, and was mighty in words and in deeds.—Acts 7:22. 
11 
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VII. 


Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God is one Lord; and thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy might. And these words, 
which I command thee this day, shall be in thine heart; 
and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, 
and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, 
and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up.. And thou shalt bind 
them for a sign upon thine hand, and they shall be as front- 
lets between thine eyes. And thou shalt write them upon 
the posts of thy house, and on thy gates.—Deuteronomy 
6: 4-9. 

VELL, 
Lo, these are parts [outskirts] of His ways.—Job 26:14a. 


IX. 

And unto man he said, Behold, the fear of the Lord, 
that is wisdom; and to depart from evil is understanding. 
—Job 28:28 (The Miner's Chapter). 

d© 

But unto you that fear My name shall the Sun of right- 
eousness arise with healing in His wings; and ye shall go 
forth, and grow up as calves of the stall—Malacht 4:2. 

XI. 


For the things which are seen are temporal; but the 
things which are not seen are eternal.—II Corinthians 4:18b. 


XII. 


And beside this, giving all diligence, add to your faith 
virtue; and to virtue knowledge.—IT Peter 1:6. 


GHEE 


That those things which cannot be shaken may remain. 
—Hebrews 12:27b. 

XIV. 

For I know him, [to the end] that he will command his 
children and his household after him, and they shall keep 
the way of the Lord, to do justice and judgment; that the 
Lord may bring upon Abraham that which he hath spoken 
of him.—Genesis 18:19. 
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XV. 

Only take heed to thyself, and keep thy soul diligently, 
lest thou forget the things which thine eyes have seen, and 
lest they depart from thy heart all the days of thy lie; 
but teach them thy sons, and thy sons’ sons.—Deuteronomy 
4:9. 

DaVils 

I will open my mouth in a parable: I will utter dark 

sayings of old: 


Which we have heard and known, and our fathers have 
told us. . 


We will not hide them from their children, showing to 
the generation to come the praises of the Lord, and his 
strength, and his wonderful works that he hath done. 


For he established a testimony in Jacob, and appointed 
-a law in Israel, which he commanded our fathers, that 
they should make them known to their children; 


That the generation to come might know them, even 
the children which should be born; who should arise and 
declare them to their children: 


That they might set their hope in God, and not forget 
the works of God, but keep his commandments: 


And might not be as their fathers, a stubborn and re- 
bellious generation; a generation that set not their heart 
aright, and whose spirit was not stedfast with God.— 
Psalms 78:2-8. 


XVII. 


And he said unto them, Set your hearts unto all the 
words which I testify among you this day, which ye shall 
command your children to observe to do, all the words of 
this law. For it is not a vain thing for you; because it is 
your life: and through this thing ye shall prolong your days 
in the land, whither ye go over Jordan to possess it.— 
Deuteronomy 82:46-47. 


XVIII. 


The living, the living, he shall praise Thee, as I do this 
day: the father to the children shall make known Thy truth. 
—Isaiah 38:19. 
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XIX. 

The secret things belong unto the Lord our God: but 
those things which are revealed belong unto us and to our 
children for ever, that we may do all the works of this 
law.—Deuteronomy 29:29. 


%OG: 


The fear of the Lord is the instruction of wisdom; and 
before honour is humility.—Proverbs 15:33. 


XXII. 


Train up a child in the way he should go; and when he 
is old, he will not depart from it.—Proverbs 29:6. 


XXII. 


And ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath: but 
bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
—Ephesians 6:4. 


XXIII. 


And that from a child thou hast known the holy scrip- 
tures, which are able to make thee wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus. All scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness; 
that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works.—II Timothy 3:15-17. 


DORI 


And the things that thou hast heard of me among many 
witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful men, who 
shall be able to teach others also.—II. Timothy 2:2. 


DOOVe 


It is better to trust in the Lord than to put confidence 
in man. 


It is better to trust in the Lord than to put confidence 
in princes.—Psalm 118:8-9. 


XXVI. 


The people that do know their God shall be strong 
and do exploits.—Daniel 11:32. 
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XXVIII. 
It is written in the prophets, And they shall be all taught 
of God. Every man therefore that hath heard, and hath 
learned of the Father, cometh unto Me.—/John 6:45. 


XXVIII. 


And the sons of the prophets said unto Elisha, Behold 
now, the place where we dwell with thee is too strait for us. 
Let us go, we pray thee, unto Jordan, and take thence every 
man a beam, and let us make us a place there, where we may 
dwell. And he answered, Go ye. And one said, Be con- 
tent, I pray thee, and go with thy servants. And he answered, 
I will go. So he went with them. And when they came 
to Jordan, they cut down wood.—II Kings 6:1-4. 


NORD S 


When He the Spirit of truth is come He will guide you 
into all truth— John 16:13. 


OOK 


The fear of the Lord is the beginning of Petes — 
Proverbs 1:7a. 
XXXI. 


The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom; and 
the knowledge of the holy is understanding.—Proverbs 9:10. 


XXXIT. 


I said, Days should speak, and multitude of years should 
teach wisdom. But there is a spirit in man: and the in- 
spiration of the Almighty giveth them understanding.— 
Job 32:7-8. 

,O,O,0 80 

For precept must be upon precept, precept upon pre- 
cept; line upon line, line upon line; here a little and there a 
little.—Isaiah 28:10 and 138. 


0.0.46 h'6 
For we can do nothing against the truth, but for the 
truth.—II Corinthians 13:8. 
XXXV. 


But grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. To him be glory both now and 
forever. Amen.—II Peter 3:18. 
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XXXVI. 

For when for the time ye ought to be teachers, ye have 
need that one teach you again which be the first principles 
of the oracles of God; and are become such as have need 
of milk, and not of strong meat.—Hebrews 5:12. 


XXXVITI. 

Give instruction to a wise man, and he will be yet wiser; 
teach a just man, and he will increase in learning.—Proverbs 
9:9. 

DOO. N0 HB 

For God hath not given us the spirit of fear; but of 

power, and of love, and of a sound mind.—II Timothy 1:7. 


DOO, DG 
Now he that planteth and he that watereth are one: 
and every man shall receive his own reward according to 
his own labour for we are labourers together with God. 
—I Corinthians 3:9. 


Xie, 
Till I come, give attendance to reading, to exhortation, 
to doctrine.—I Timothy 4:13. 
XU: 


Study to show thyself approved unto God, a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word 
of truth.—II Timothy 2:16. 


XLII. 


He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what 
doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?—Mzcah 6:8. 


XLII. 


The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul: the 
testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple: 


The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart: 
the commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes. 


The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring forever: the 
judgments of the Lord are true, and righteous altogether. 
—Psalm 19:7-9. 
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XLIV. 

Lord, who shali abide in thy tabernacle? who shall dwell 
in thy holy hill? 

He that walketh uprightly, and worketh righteousness, 
and speaketh the truth in his heart. 

He that backbiteth not with his tongue, nor doeth evil 
to his neighbor, nor taketh up a reproach against his neighbor. 

In whose eyes a vile person is contemned; but he honour- 
eth them that fear the Lord. He that sweareth to his own 
hurt, and changeth not. 

He that putteth not out his money to usury, nor taketh 


reward against the innocent. He that doeth these things 
shall never be moved.—Psalm 16. 


XLV. 

Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? or who 
shall stand in his holy place? 

He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart; who hath 
not lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully. 
—Psalm 24:3-4. 

XLVI. 

Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of 
the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth 
in the seat of the scornful. 

But his delight is in the law of the Lord; and in his law 
doth he meditate day and night. 

And he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 
that bringeth forth his fruit in his season; his leaf also shall 
not wither; and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 

The ungodly are not so; but are like the chaff which the 
wind driveth away. 

Therefore the ungodly shall not stand in the judgment, 
nor sinners in the congregation of the righteous. 

For the Lord knoweth the way of the righteous; but 
the way of the ungodly shall perish.—Psalm 1. 


XLVI. 


The excellency of knowledge is, that wisdom giveth 
life to them that have it.—Ecclesiastes 7:12b. - 
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OEM GU UE. 


Where there is no vision [revelation] the people perish 
[cast off restraint|.—Proverbs 29:18a. 


DAILID.G 


My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge; because 
thou hast rejected knowledge, I will also reject thee, that 
thou shalt be no priest to me; seeing thou hast forgotten 
the law of thy God, I will also forget thy children.—Hosea 4:6 


L. 


Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report; 1f there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise, think on these things.—Pluilippians 4:8. 


LI. 

Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the man 
that getteth understanding. 

For the merchandise of it is better than the merchandise 
of silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold. 

She is more precious than rubies; and all the things 
thou canst desire are not to be compared unto her. 

Length of days is in her right hand; and in her left hand 
riches and honour. 

Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace. 

She is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her; and 
happy is every one that retaineth her.—Proverbs 3:13-18. 


LITI. 
And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in 
favour with God and man.—Luke 2:62. 


IPABUE 
Learn of Me.—Matthew 11:29. 


Livi 
sanctify them through Thy truth: Thy word is truth. 
— John 17:17. 
LV. 
Pilate saith unto Him, what is truth?— John 18:38. 
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vere 
Then said Jesus to those Jews which believed on him, 
If ye continue in my word, then are ye my disciples indeed; 


and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.— John 8-31-82. 


LVII. 


Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, the truth, and the 
life; no man cometh unto the Father, but by me.— John 14.6. 


LVIII. 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God .. . With all thy 
mind.—Matthew 22:37, Mark 12:30, Luke 10:27. 
[LAD 


And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto Me.— John 12:32. 


LX. 


Then spake Jesus again unto them, saying, I am the 
light of the world: he that followeth me shall not walk in 
darkness, but shall have the light of Life.— John 8:12. 


LXI. 


Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the salt have lost his 
savour, wherewith shall it be salted? It is thenceforth good 
for nothing, but to be cast out, and to be trodden under 
foot of men. 


Ye are the light of the world. <A city that is set on an 
hill cannot be hid. Neither do men light a candle, and put 
it under a bushel, but on a candlestick; and it giveth light 
unto all them that are in the house. Let your light so shine 
before men, that they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father which is in heaven.—Matthew 6:13-16. 


LXII. 


Then they that feared the Lord spake often one to 
another: and the Lord harkened and heard it, and a book of 
remembrance was written before him for them that feared 
the Lord, and that thought upon his name. And they 
shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in that day when I 
make up my jewels; and I will spare them as a man spareth 
his own son that serveth him. Then shall ye return and 
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discern between the righteous and the wicked, between 
him that serveth God and him that serveth him not.— 
Malachi 8:16-18. 


LXITII. 


These things write I unto thee, hoping to come unto thee 
shortly: but if I tarry long, that thou mayest know how 
thou oughtest to behave thyself in the house of God, which 
is the church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the 
truth.—I Timothy 3:14-18. 


LXIV. 


I am verily a man which am a Jew, born in Tarsus, a 
city in Cilicia, yet brought up in this city at the feet of 
Gamaliel, and taught according to the perfect manner of 
the law of the fathers, and was zealous toward God, as ye 
all are this day.—Acts 22:3. 


LXV. 


For whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall 
be saved. How then shall they call on him in whom they 
have not believed? and how shall they believe in him of 
whom they have not heard? and how shall they hear without 
a preacher’—Romans 10:13-14. 


LXVI. 


Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit: teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you: and lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.—Matthew 28:19-20. 


LXVII. 
Let him that is taught in the word communicate unto 
him that teacheth in all good things.—Galatians 6:6. 


LXVIITI. 


And God hath set some in the church, first apostles, 
secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, after that miracles, 
then gifts of healings, helps, governments, diversities of 
tongues.—I Corinthians 12:28. 
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LXIX. 


And He gave some, apostles; and some, prophets; and 
some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers; for the 
perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for 
the edifying of the body of Christ; till we all come in the 
unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, 
unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ; that we henceforth be no more children, 
tossed to and fro, and carried about with every wind of 
doctrine, by the sleight of men, and cunning craftiness, 
whereby they lie in wait to deceive; but speaking the truth 
in love, may grow up into him in all things, which is the head, 
even Christ: from whom the whole body fitly joined together 
and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, accord- 
ing to the effectual working in the measure of every part, 
maketh increase of the body unto the edifying of itself in 
love.—Ephesians 4:11-16. 


LXX. 

And Elisha prayed, and said, Lord, I pray thee, open 
his eyes, that he may see. And the Lord opened the eyes 
of the young man; and he saw; and, behold, the mountain 
was full of horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha. 
—II Kings 6:17. 


II. The Supremacy of the Spiritual 


1. 
God—Reality 

Faith in God is the only sufficient organizing factor of 
man’s intelligence. Science may continue its triumphant 
march, man may make further discoveries about the universe 
of which he is a part, knowledge may continue to grow from 
more to more, but when man loses his belief in the God who 
has planned and wrought this marvelous world, he ever 
goes far afield, and fails to find that which gives life its 
deepest meaning. 

There are many things about God’s world and God’s 
work that the finite man cannot fully understand. He now 
sees ‘‘the baffling reflections as in a mirror.’”’ By this he is 
made humble and ready to accept the great affirmation, 
“In the beginning God’’—before all things, creating all 
things, directing all things, is the omniscient, omnipresent, 
omnipotent, personal God, so wonderfully portrayed in 
the 139th Psalm. 


2. 
The Fact of God 

Dr. Hugh C. Miller, a London psychiatrist, says: “It 
is useless for a person to consider himself an adult while 
he is. still pretending to himself and to the world that he 
does not know whether there is a God, and is indifferent 
on the subject. He is far from maturity if he does not 
know himself well enough to realize that he has got to settle 
in his mind his own views of the Infinite and to adjust 
himself to it.”’ 

William James, the author of The Varieties of Religious 
Experience, declared: ‘“‘We and God have business with 
each other; and in opening ourselves to His influence our 
deepest destiny is fulfilled. The universe, at those parts 
of it which our personal being constitutes, takes a turn 
genuinely for the worse or for the better in proportion as 
each of us fulfills or evades God’s demands.”’ 


oO 
God, the Bible and Science 
The late C. Alphonso Smith, author and teacher, who 
served for many years as head of the Department of English 
7: 
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in the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, wrote: 
“No single chapter in the Old Testament so impresses me 
as the first chapter of Genesis. This chapter abolished 
mythology throughout the civilized world. There were 
doubtless mythological germs among the Hebrews them- 
selves but this chapter sterilized them. Latin, Greek, 
Norse, and Oriental mythology lived on for a while, but 
the warrant of dispossession had been served and gods and 
goddesses, demigods, and demigoddesses, naiads, dryads, 
and hamadryads, all had to go. Some of them found 
refuge in poetry and romance; some in the ornament and 
compliment of oratory; some in the metaphors and similes 
of rhetoric. But in exact proportion as the first great 
thought of the Bible had free circulation among races and 
nations, the big gods and the little gods were doomed. 
Mythology became a mere toy of the mind. The preface 
to the Bible had throned one God as maker and preserver 
of all. It served as a sort of cosmic Monroe Doctrine, 
announcing to the old deities that any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any portion of the universe 
would henceforth be considered dangerous to the well- 
being of mankind. It had its effect. The dignity and 
authoritativeness of the announcement, the splendor of the 
vision that it unfolded, and the instant appeal made to 
what we now call intuitional probability marked the inaugu- 
ration of a new era in human thought. 


“It is to my mind one of the strangest ironies of history 
that this first chapter of Genesis should be singled out as 
distinctively unscientific. It is the one chapter in the Bible 
that made science possible. It is the magna charta of 
science. There was no science and there could be no science 
until men recognized that unity, order, and progression 
are inherent in nature’s processes. How were men brought 
to this recognition? Two routes were possible: (1) They 
could accept the unity, order, and progression of Genesis 
and on this pre-supposition proceed to verification; (2) 
without knowledge of or belief in Genesis they could experi- 
ment independently and thus arrive by induction at a 
knowledge of the orderliness or potential science inherent 
in nature. Now the history of science proves unmistakably 
that the first method was that actually followed. The 
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founders of modern science, those on whom the great nine- 
teenth century scientists built, were Bacon, Kepler, Galileo, 
Harvey, and Newton. These men believed that there was 
‘mind,’ ‘thought,’ ‘almighty power,’ ‘design,’ ‘intelligence,’ 
‘an intelligent Agent’ in nature. They believed it not 
because they had proved it: proof came later. They be- 
lieved it because Genesis affirmed it. 


‘““*T had rather believe,’ wrote Bacon, ‘all the legends 
in the Talmud and the Alcoran than that this universal 
frame is without a mind.’ Kepler said: ‘In reading the 
secrets of Nature I am thinking the thoughts of God after 
Him.’ Kepler was moved to his discoveries, says Benjamin 
Pierce, ‘by an exalted faith, anterior and superior to all 
science, in the existence of intimate relations between the 
constitution of man’s mind and that of God’s firmament.’ 
Galileo believed that his own discoveries would be recog- 
— nized not only as in harmony with Genesis but ‘as the most 
transcendent displays of Almighty power.’ Harvey told 
Robert Boyle that he was led to discover the circulation 
of the blood by observing that, in the channels through 
which the blood flows, one set of valves opens towards the 
heart while another set opens in the opposite direction, and 
that he could not help believing that ‘so prudent a cause 
as nature had not placed so many valves without a design.’ 
Newton, in his first letter to Bentley, declares that when 
he wrote the third book of his Principia he ‘had an eye 
upon such principles as might work, with considering men, 
for the belief of a Deity’ and he expresses his happiness 
that it has been found useful for that purpose. In his 
second letter to Bentley (January 17, 1692-3) he writes: 
‘I am compelled to ascribe the frame of this system to an 
intelligent Agent.’ 


“When Huxley says, therefore, that ‘Science is the 
discovery of the rational order that pervades the universe,’ 
he states clearly what might have been, what perhaps would 
have been. In historic fact, however, the founders of 
science being themselves the judges, ‘the rational order 
that pervades the universe’ was not discovered. It was 
revealed. The discoveries of science made between the 
years 1600 and 1700—and these laid the foundations for 
all later science—are, in their last analysis, only verifica- 
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tions, combinations, illustrations, or, better still, accepta- 
tions of the rational order proclaimed for the first time 
in the first chapter of Genesis.’”’ 


4. 
Man’s Awareness of God 

Throughout the ages men have been aware of some 
power or cosmic urge that touched their lives. Herbert 
Spencer spoke of ‘‘the eternal and infinite Energy from 
which all things proceed.’ Matthew Arnold wrote of 
‘“‘an eternal Power (not ourselves) which makes for righteous- 
ness.” John Tyndall, with clearer insight, declared: ‘‘Stand- 
ing before this power, this energy, which from the universe 
forces itself upon me, I dare not do other than speak of a 
He, a Spirit, a Cause.’’ Paul names this Power the Spirit 
of God. It is the Divine Personality coming in vital con- 
tact with the inner man. It is the relation of God with 
the individual, which deepens and expands the spiritual 
life. Herein is the very heart of personal religion. 


5. 
Man’s Need of God 

“Moreover it is necessary,’ wrote Charles F. Thwing, 
“to keep oneself in relation to the Being whom we call God. 
He is the one source of energy, the one inspirer of wisdom, 
the one consoler in sorrow, the one interpreter of life’s mys- 
teries, the one deliverer in life’s bondages. Let education 
be religious, religion educative. Thus the heart will still 
be hearty and enthusiastic, as the reason becomes more 
rational.” 


“A Christian community involves the belief that in 
order to build well and soundly a man requires more than 
his own unaided resources can supply. We cannot build 
the Kingdom of God without God. The kind of vague 
diffused Christianity, that counterfeit of the authentic 
Gospel, which implies that man by his own collective initia- 
tive can build ‘the world of heart’s desire’ is surely, at this 
time of day, discredited. ... The extent to which the 
educational system is contributing towards the development 
of the Christian community is the extent to which it is 


1C. Alphonso Smith, Keynote Studies in Keynote Books of the Bible (Copyright, 
1919, by Fleming H. Revell Co., publishers) — used by permission. 
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enabled to teach the citizens of tomorrow to live not merely 
as the brief inhabitants of an earthly community, but here 
and now to live in this temporary home as citizens whose 
destiny belongs to the abiding City of God.’’—Quoted by 
The Journal of Education, Oxford, England, September, 
1941, from an address by Rev. A. O. Sutera Vicar of 
Maidstone. 


In this material world man is in danger of overlooking 
the part of his nature which is made in God’s image and 
which distinguishes him from the brutes, and of failing to 
recognize and use the spiritual powers of his being. He 
must have a care lest he become a materialist in the region 
of the soul. Help outside himself is needed. He must 
heed the call of Lord Tennyson: 


“Speak to Him thou, for He hears, and 
Spirit with Spirit can meet— 
Closer is He than breathing, and 
Nearer than hands and feet.’’ 


6. 
The Unchanging Moral Order 


The message needed today is not one concerning solely 
“the spirit of the age,”’ but the Spirit of all the ages. There 
are great eternal truths which like their Author are the same 
yesterday, today, and forever. The belief in the orderli- 
ness of the physical world is the basis of the physical sciences. 


The recognition of the moral order of the universe is 
the foundation of the moral and spiritual life. On one 
of the walls of the Government Building at the Texas 
Centennial Exposition were these words: ‘The principles 
of virtue and justice are unchangeable and indestructible 
and the government which shall be reared on the one and 
administered on the other cannot fail to be an eternal bul- 
wark to the rights of man.”’ 


The Christian message is focused on the unseen and the 
eternal—clearly connecting these facts and forces with life 
and with living. How marvelously did the Master Teacher 
accomplish this! How hard it is to follow His method! 
“Things are in the saddle and ride mankind.”’ Too often 
do men fail to pray, ‘‘Forgive me for the sin and the folly 
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of a hurried life’’—forgetting the injunction, ‘‘Be still and 
know that I am God.” Too seldom do they pray, ‘“Take 
the dimness of my soul away.”’ 


PE 
Faith is not Credulity 

Spiritual things must be made real and personal. Faith 
must become the faculty by which man takes a thing on 
trust in order that he may discover whether it is true. When 
Thomas R. Huxley wrote: ‘‘Theology says the just shall 
live by faith; science says the just shall live by verification,”’ 
he was confused about the meaning of the great New Testa- 
ment word faith. The scientist, no less than the Christian, 
must have faith. Both have a right and an obligation to 
verify that faith. No one should be merely credulous— 
accepting a thing on trust without any effort to find out 
whether it is true or false. The Christian message is, 
“Come and see’’; “‘prove all things; hold fast that which 
is good.’’ 

8. 
No Borrowed Creed 

Dr. Thomas Chalmers, the Scotch minister, writer, and 
social welfare pioneer, said: ‘‘The historical evidences of 
Christianity are abundantly sufficient to satisfy the scrutiny 
of the learned, and they are within the reach of all well- 
educated persons. But the internal evidences of the truth 
have a still wider influence, for they are open and intelli- 
gible to every sincere inquirer. Every man who reads the 
Bible with attention, and observes the value and excellence 
of the Book—every man who compares what it says of 
mankind with his own experience, and marks the fitness 
of its mighty scheme of doctrine to his own spiritual need 
as a sinner in the sight of God—is furnished with practical 
proof of the divine origin of our religion. I love this evi- 
dence; I call it the portable evidence of Christianity.”’ 


9. 
The World’s Only Hope 
Can Democracy save the social order? Can organized 
Education save civilization? Can the Church save society? 
These questions, in varied forms, are being anxiously asked 
from millions of hearts. 
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There is only one answer that can truthfully be given: 
No, they cannot. Something far deeper and higher and 
broader is needed. Back of all these organizations and 
agencies, with their varied purposes and plans and methods, 
are primary, fundamental, spiritual facts and forces which 
must be recognized and utilized. 


These three great agencies and organizations—democ- 
racy, education, and the Church—working together, can 
bring individuals and social groups under the influence of 
the facts, the light, and the Power which alone can do 
this big thing. 


10. 
The Soul’s Real Need 

The Commission on Curriculum for Secondary Schools 
of the National Education Association, composed of some 
of the most prominent educators of the United States, 
included this paragraph in their report: ‘‘Man craves more 
than a knowledge of himself, of nature and of organized 
society. He hungers and he thirsts after righteousness. 
Knowing his own imperfections, he feels that somewhere 
there is perfection. The great universe calls to his spirit, 
and unless he ignorantly or willfully closes his ears, he 
hears the voice of God.” 


11. 
Longing for Durable Satisfactions 

Light and guidance and power, peace and joy and hope, 
come from religion. Man in all ages has looked for help 
outside himself. Bishop Boyd Carpenter, in speaking of 
the unchanged nature of man in all ages, said: ‘‘This 
being, whose nature is constant in all ages, shows himself 
to be incorrigibly religious.’’ Sabatier declared: ‘“‘Man is 
incurably religious.’’ It is in this soil we must seek to grow 
a more satisfactory education. Down in the deep secret 
places of man’s nature he may come in touch with the 
Divine Life and, by that touch, be made to live. Christian- 
ity is a religion of power—‘‘the life of God in the soul of 
man.’ ‘This is what is expressed in the Bible by the words 
“eternal life.’’ All of life may be ruined by the lowering 
of ideals and the intensive pursuit of material things that 
cannot satisfy. Those are terrible words recorded in the 
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106th Psalm, ‘‘And he gave them their request; but sent 
leanness into their soul.’’ 


12. 
Hope for the Future is on Spiritual Lines 

Mr. Roger W. Babson, in talking with the late Charles 
P. Steinmetz, who was one of the world’s foremost electrical 
engineers, concerning prospective future inventions in con- 
nection with radio, aeronautics, power transmission, etc., 
asked Mr. Steinmetz what line of research would see the 
greatest discoveries during the next fifty years. After care- 
ful thought, Mr. Steinmetz replied, “I think the greatest 
discoveries will be made along spiritual lines. Here is a 
force which history clearly teaches has been the greatest 
power in the development of men. Yet we have been 
playing with it merely, and have never seriously studied it 
as we have the physical forces. Some day people will learn 
that material things do not bring happiness, and are of little 
use in making men and women creative and powerful. 
Then the scientists will turn their laboratories over to the 
study of God and prayer and to the spiritual forces. When 
this day comes the world will see more advancement in 
one generation than it has seen in the past four.” 


13. 
The Greatest of These Three Powers 

A few months before his death, Michael Pupin, author 
of From Immigrant to Inventor, who probably knew more 
about the mathematical side of electricity than any other 
man, declaring before a group of scientists that the moving 
powers of heat and of electricity had raised man’s physical 
existence to Olympian heights, but had not worked similar 
miracles in his spiritual life, said: ‘Science admits that 
the magic of these two primordial powers cannot unaided 
purge the soul of man and eliminate the poisons which 
corrupt his spiritual life. Another moving Power is sorely 
needed which can penetrate more deeply than the moving 
power of even the infinitely minute electrons into the depths 
of the human heart. This need was recognized nearly 2,000 
years ago when our Saviour revealed the moving power 
in the spiritual world and commanded us to love the Lord 
our God, and to love our neighbor as ourselves. . . . The 
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victorious triumph of the moving power of love which 
Christ discovered will be the greatest triumph of the power 
age.’ This power was recognized by Paul when he de- 
clared: ‘‘For the love of Christ constraineth us; because 
we thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead; 
and that He died for all, that they which live should not 
henceforth live unto themselves, but unto Him who died 
for them and rose again.’ The response of the heart to 
the cross of Christ gives the only adequate and constant 
dynamic for life. 
14, 
Assurance 

While Dr. Pupin was lecturing to a group of university 
students who had “‘a little learning,’’ one said, ‘“‘Dr. Pupin, 
you don’t mean that a man like you still believes in God?”’ 
Dr. Pupin replied, “‘No, I do not believe in God, but I know 
God, and it’s the only thing I know that is worth anything.”’ 
A little while before he came to the end of his earthly pil- 
erimage Dr. Francis L. Patton, of Princeton, said, ‘‘We 
know in part—but we know!”’ 


15. 
Apart from God 

The Greek word cosmon, translated world or cosmos, is 
used in the Bible “‘to express several truths developing 
from a physical to an ethical sense: (a) arrangement, order; 
(b) the entire material universe considered as a system; 
(c) the universe as the abode of men; (d) the human race; 
and (e) in the ethical sense the sum-total of human life in 
the ordered world considered apart from, alienated from, 
and hostile to God.”* Thus the Bible often uses this word 


translated ‘“‘the world’ to mean “‘society organized apart 
from God.” 

This does not mean that the Church, which seeks to 
organize society with God, has withdrawn itself from the 
great and progressive life of the world, or asks to be counted 
out of the counsels or plans of men. Against such an idea 
Tertullian (one of the early Church fathers) protested: 
‘““We are not those who live naked and self-exiled in the 
1Marvin R. Vincent, Work Studies in the New Testament (Charles Scribner’s 


sons, 1918) p.. 45. (Cf. John 7:7; 15:18; 17:9, 14; I Cor, 1:20, 21; II Cor. 
7:10; James 4:4.) 
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woods. We are one people with you. We do not. shrink 
from your life. We are found in your forum, in your market 
places, in your baths, in your shops, your bridges, your inns, 
your fairs; we served as soldiers with you and as sailors with 
you, we were merchants with you, we practiced the same 
arts and contributed to the same public works.’’—(Apol., 
cxlii.) 
16. 
Seeking Causes—Making Plans 

‘‘Man is distinguished from other creatures,’ wrote 
Cicero, ‘‘chiefly in this: That the desires and actions of the 
latter depend only on transient impressions upon the senses; 
while man, endowed with reason, seeks the causes and con- 
sequences of things and lays down a fixed plan to live by.” 


byt 
Humble Trust 
Dostoevsky, in his story, “A Raw Youth,’ puts into 
the mouth of an old saint: ‘“‘A man who bows down to 
nothing can never bear the burden of himself.’’ 


“Humility, that low, sweet root 
From which all heavenly virtues shoot.”’ 


18. 
A Great Poet’s Desire 
“Give me your beliefs,’’ cried the poet Goethe, “I have 
doubts enough of my own.” 


19. 
The Heart’s Invaluable Help 
“The heart hath its own reasons,’ said the French 
mathematician, Pascal, ‘‘which the reason does not know.’’ 


20. 
A New Mind Needed 
Halford E. Luccock declared in 1934: “It is not an 
evasion of the just expectation of positive suggestion for 
future emphasis, that the contention is here made, that 
the whole need disclosed is vastly bigger than can be met 
by any neat little five or seven point program of objectives 
of religious education. The call of the hour to all in the 
churches is just what Jesus made His first call to men, 
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‘Repent and get a new mind.’ Jesus did not lay down 
any program with outlined heads and sub-heads, either 
first or last. It is the new mind, with a disturbing con- 
sciousness of inadequacies of past achievement, which is 
required primarily; a new mind which sees the far-reaching 
and radical nature of the Christian task and which does not 
shrink from any available means for putting the mind of 
Christ into the mind of the world.” 


AK 
Blind Unbelief 
Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never-failing skill 
God treasures up His bright designs, 
And works His sovereign will. 


Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan His work in vain; 
God is His own Interpreter, 
And He will make it plain. 
—Waiulliam Cowper 


22, 
The Soul’s Sincere Desire 
When serious writers, who have the scholar’s temper, 
offer an invocation, it is neither dramatic display nor 
mere imitation. Read the opening lines of Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost: 
“And chiefly Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for Thou knowest.”’ 


23. 
Knowing God Through Creation 
‘The invisible things of him from the creation of the 

world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made, even his eternal power and Godhead.’’—Paul, 
in first chapter of Romans. 
‘“There’s nothing bright, above, below 

From flowers that bloom to stars that glow, 

But in its light our souls can see | 

Some feature of Thy Deity.” 
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24. 
The Unfailing Source of Truth 

‘We search the world for truth; we cull 

The good, the pure, the beautiful, 

From graven stone and written scroll, 

From all old flower-fields of the soul; 

And, weary seekers of the best, 

We come back laden from our quest, 

To find that all the sages said 


Is in the Book our mothers read.”’ 
— John G. Whittier 


25. 
*‘The Book’’ 

“This Book contains the mind of God and the state of 
man, the way of salvation, and the destiny of the righteous 
and the wicked. Its doctrines are holy, and its decisions 
immutable. Read it to be wise, believe it to be right, and 
practice it to be holy. It contains light to direct you, food 
to support you, and comfort to cheer you. It is the trav- 
eler’s torch, the pilgrim’s staff, the pilot’s compass, the 
soldier’s sword and the Christian’s character. Here para- 
dise is restored, heaven opened, and the gates of hell are 
disclosed. Christ is its grand subject, our good its design, 
and the glory of God its end. It should fill the memory, 
rule the heart, guide the feet. Read it slowly, frequently, 
prayerfully. It is a mine of wealth, a paradise of story, 
and a river of pleasure. It is given you in life, will be 
opened at the judgment, and be remembered forever. It 
invokes the highest responsibility, rewards the greatest 
labor, and condemns all who trifle with its holy contents.” 

_—Author unknown. 
26. 
Mother’s Supreme Contribution 

“Maternal installation in my mind of the Bible I count, 
very confidently, to have been the most precious and, on 
the whole, the one essential part of my whole education.” 

—John Ruskin. 
27. 
The Bible in Education 

Thomas Huxley, the English scientist and professed 

agnostic, in a debate on introducing the Bible into the 
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schools of London, said: ‘‘I always was in favor of a secular 
education in our public schools—I mean an education with- 
out theology. But I am greatly embarrassed when I must 
answer the question, ‘By what practical means the religious 
spirit—which is the main foundation of all morality in the 
present chaotic confusion of opinions—can be sustained 
without the assistance of the Bible?’ Nowhere is the 
fundamental truth that the welfare of the state in the long 
run depends upon the welfare of the citizen as strongly laid 
down. ‘The human race is not yet, possibly never may be, 
in a position to dispense with it. . . . If for my own children 
I had to choose between a school in which true religion is 
taught and one without religion I would prefer the former.”’ 


28. 
The Indispensable Book 


“To the Bible men will return because they cannot do 
without it. The true God is and must be pre-eminently 
the God of the Bible, the eternal who makes for righteous- 
ness, from whom Jesus came forth and whose spirit governs 
the course of humanity.’—Matthew Arnold. 


29; 
The Bible in Human Experience 


‘The fountain-head of the power of the Bible in literature 
lies in its nearness to the very springs and sources of human 
life—life taken seriously, earnestly, intently; life in its 
broadest meaning, including the inward as well as the out- 
ward; life interpreted in its relation to universal laws and 
eternal values. There is no other book which reflects so 
many sides and aspects of human experience as the Bible, 
and this fact alone would suffice to give it a world-wide 
interest and make it popular.”—Henry Van Dyke. 


30. 
The Bible in Literature 
“That stupendous work—the English Bible—a book 
which, if everything else in our language should perish, 
would alone suffice to show the whole extent of its beauty 
and power.’—Thomas Babingion Macauley. 
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dl. 
The Bible for Life 
“The existence of the Bible as a book for the people is 
the greatest benefit which the human race has ever expe- 
rienced. Every attempt to belittle it is a crime against 
humanity.” —Immanuel Kant. 


“The hopes of the world,’ said Alexander McLaren, 
“do not rest on tendencies, principles, laws of progress, 
advance of civilization, or the like abstractions or imper- 
sonalities, but on a living Person in whom all principles 
which make for righteousness and blessedness for individuals 
and communities are incarnated, and whose vital action 
works perpetually in mankind.”’ 


32. 
The Book for All 
“The Mohammedan,” said Joseph W. Cochran, “‘is 
forbidden to translate the Koran lest he should misinterpret 
it; the Catholic Church refuses the free use of the Bible to 
its laity; but the Christian Protestant Church is bound not 
only to translate the Bible into every language, but into 
every act, impulse, achievement and desire of modern life.”’ 


30. 
Light to Guide 

On Christmas morning, 19389, King George VI ended 
his broadcast to the anxious British Empire with these words: 

‘I feel we may all find a message of encouragement in 
the lines which in my closing words I should like to read 
to you: 

“And I said to the man who stood at the gate of the year: 
Give me a light that I may tread safely into the unknown.’ 

“ “And he replied: ‘‘Go out into the darkness and put 


your hand into the Hand of God, That shall be to you better 
than light and safer than a known way.”’’ 


“May that Almighty Hand guide and uphold us all.” 


Ill. Early Education in America 
34. 


In the American Colonies 

The religious impulse was clearly evident in all the 
early education in the American Colonies. The first settlers 
of America were chiefly of the Protestant faith. They were 
driven to these shores because of their religious convictions. 
Seeking religious liberty, they built all their institutions 
—social and political as well as ecclesiastical—on the firm 
foundation of religion and education. 


30. 
Puritan Plans 
The attitude of the Puritan colonists is revealed in the 
following statement printed in a pamphlet in 1648, and now 
carved on the granite pillar of the east gate at Harvard: 


“After God had carried us safe to New England 

And we had builded our houses 

Provided necessaries for our livelihood 

Reared convenient places for God’s worship 
And settled the civil government 
One of the next things we longed for 
And looked after was to advance learning 

_ And perpetuate it to posterity 

Dreading to leave an illiterate ministry 

To the Churches when our present ministers 
Shall lie in the Dust.” 


36. 
In the Other Colonies 

The difference which appeared in the ideals and plans 
for education in New England and in parts of the South is 
explained partly by the fact that while the populations 
were practically from the same English stock, they came 
to the new continent largely from different motives. The 
New England settlers were largely Dissenters from the 
Church of England and came to America to obtain freedom 
in religious worship, while many of the leaders among the 
settlers in Virginia still adhered to the Established Church 
of England and came chiefly for material ends. The latter 
naturally fell into the customary English practices of edu- 
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cation and failed to establish Colonial schools. The aris- 
tocratic families had a tutor in the home or patronized 
small private pay schools, while the poor had the advan- 
tages that apprenticeship or charity schools might provide. 


Governor Berkeley reported in 1671 for Virginia: “TI 
thank God there are no free schools nor printing, and I 
hope we shall not have these hundred years; for learning 
has brought disobedience, and heresy, and sects in the 
world, and printing has divulged them, and libels against 
the best government. God keep us from both.” 


SY 
Getting Established 

In the colonial period of America’s history the support 
and control of all education was largely in the hands of 
the Church. Where there was an “established’’ church 
no questions were raised. Ten of the thirteen colonies 
had an established religion. The Anglican or Episcopal 
faith had been declared ‘‘the established religion’”’ in seven 
of these and the Congregational in three, while three col- 
onies had declared for religious freedom. The Consti- 
tutional Convention had many weighty matters before it, 
not the least of which was that of education and religion 
and their relation to each other in a democracy. 


The solution worked out was “revolutionary” and of 
far-reaching effects. A provision in the Constitution 
guaranteed to all free exercise of their faith and forbade 
the establishment by Congress of any state religion, or the 
requirement of any religious test or oath as a prerequisite 
for holding any office under the Federal Government. 
Although there was no mention of education in the Con- 
stitution, the foundation was laid for our system of free 
common schools supported by tax, under state and local 
control. 

38. | 
An Essential Element 

The Church had well-thought-out reasons for its work 
in education. The Christian religion makes its appeal 
to the intellect and also to the emotions and the will. Edu- 
cation is, therefore, an essential element. If God is sov- 
ereign, the minds of people must be developed that they 
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may understand something of His thought and His work 
and His Word. Not only did the Presbyterian Church 
seek to provide education for its own youth, but it opened 
its schools to others and prepared teachers for private and 
public schools, high schools, and colleges of our land and of 
the world. The Church has shown its dependence on edu- 
cation that is sane and complete. The dependence is as 
great today as then. 


39. 
New England in Early Days 

Searcely had the Plymouth Colony been established 
when its inhabitants were taxed for schools. It is claimed 
in Dwight’s History of Connecticut that the school law passed 
in 1648 was ‘“‘the first common school law passed in the 
world.”” In New England all education was carried on 
in a deeply religious spirit. In the preamble of one of the 
earliest statutes of Massachusetts, directing that a grammar 
school be set up in every town having one hundred house- 
holders, are these words: ‘One chief point of that old 
deluder, Satan, to keep men from a knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures...’ learning was in danger of “being buried in 
the grave of our fathers in church and commonwealth.” 


AO. 
Schools Were Children of the Church 

In a discussion of the beginnings of education in Amer- 
ica, Ellwood P. Cubberley says: ‘Schools, with us, as with 
the older European countries from which our early settlers 
came, arose as children of the church. From the instru- 
ments of religion they have been gradually changed into 
instruments of the state. The first schools in America 
were clearly the fruits of the Protestant Revolt in Europe. 
The reformers everywhere had insisted upon the necessity 
of the Gospel as a means to personal salvation. This 
meant, carried to its logical conclusion, that each child, 
girls as well as boys, should be taught to read, so that they 
might become acquainted with the commandments of God 
and learn what was demanded of them. -Not being able 
to realize their ideals of life and worship in the old home 
lands, large numbers of religious congregations left Europe 
and came as a body to America. Here they settled in 
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the wilderness and began life again. Among other things 
they brought with them their European ideas as to religion 
and the training of children, and hence a European back- 
ground lies behind all the beginnings of American edu- 
cation.”’ 
4]. 
Education in the Home 
At first the education was carried on chiefly in the home. 
The power and influence of this custom cannot be over- 
emphasized. The children were taught to read and to 
participate in worship both in the home and in the church. 
Practical and religious training was also afforded through 
apprenticeship where the master gave instruction in read- 
ing and religion. 
42. 
Home, Church and State 


The religious government of the towns, which was 
usually in partnership with or dominated by the Church, 
early began the establishment of Latin Schools to prepare 
the boys for college. The first of these schools was estab- 
lished in 1636. In 1642, discovering that some parents 
and masters were failing rightfully to perform their duty, 
the Puritan church sought the help of the State to assist 
them in seeing that parents and masters did not shirk 
these duties. The Massachusetts Law of 1642 ordered 
the officials of each town to discover whether parents and 
masters were faithful to their educational responsibilities, 
whether all the children were being trained “in learning 
and labor and other employment profitable to the Common- 
wealth,’ and being taught “‘to read and understand the 
principles of religion and the capital laws of the country.”’ 
The officers had the power to assess fines on those who 
failed in these duties. ‘‘This law of 1642,’ says Dr. Cub- 
berley, “is remarkable in that, for the first time in the 
English-speaking world, a legislative body representing 
the State ordered that all children should be taught to 
read. This was a distinctively Calvinistic contribution to 
our new-world life, a contribution of large future impor- 
tance.’ This law governed the education in the home and 
under the master. In 1647 the State directed that every 
town having fifty householders must employ a teacher 
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and pay the salary the town might fix and that every town 
of one hundred householders must provide a Latin School 
to fit youth for college. Failure to do so would invoke a 
penalty of five pounds. ‘‘For the first time among English- 
speaking people,’ says Dr. Cubberley, ‘‘there was the 
assertion of the State to require communities to establish 
and maintain schools, under penalty of a fine if they re- 
fused to do so.”’ 


43. 
Calvin and Public Education 


‘We boast of our common schools,” said the historian 
George Bancroft (1800-1891). ‘‘Calvin was the father of 
popular education, the inventor of the system o: free schools. 
We are proud of the free States that fringe the Atlantic. 
The pilgrims of Plymouth were Calvinists; the best influ- 
ence in South Carolina came from the Calvinists of France. 

William Penn was the disciple of the Huguenots; the ships 
from Holland that first brought colonists to Manhattan 
were filled with Calvinists. He that will not honor the 
memory, and respect the influence of Calvin, knows but 
little of the origin of American liberty.”’ 


44. 
The Church and the American College 


In the period from 1636 to 1769 nine American colleges 
were founded which are still functioning. All of these had 
behind them the Christian aim and support and were brought 
into being largely by ministers to serve the Church, and 
through the Church to serve their own generation. They 
were in a sense vocational in their outlook, and centered 
in the Church, but had a broad, deep purpose of serving 
the entire social order. 


Over one of the entrances of the first college, Harvard 
(1636), is carved in the granite Pro Christo et Ecclesia, ‘‘for 
Christ and the Church.” This college was started by a 
gift of some books and four hundred pounds from a Con- 
gregational minister, Rev. John Harvard, from whom the 
institution took its name, and all of its earlier presidents 
were ministers. | 
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45. 
Expansive Growth 


The date of ‘‘founding’’ given in these paragraphs 1s the date on which the 
legal right to confer degrees was granted to the institution. Hampden-Sydney, 
for instance, began tts work in 1775, but was not given this power until 1788. 
We are indebted to Donald G. Tewksbury for much of the following material con- 
tained in ‘‘The Founding of American Colleges and Universities Before the Civil 
War” (Teachers College, Columbia University, 1982). 

William and Mary (16938) was the second college— 
founded by the Anglican Church in Virginia. The Puri- 
tans founded their second college, Yale (1701), in Connect- 
icut. The Presbyterians founded first the Log College 
(1729-1746), under William Tennant, and later Princeton 
(1746)—formerly the College of New Jersey, which was 
the fourth permanent college. Columbia (1754), formerly 
King’s College, was the fifth college—erected by the Angli- 
can Church in New York. 


Next came the early stages of the University of Penn- 
sylvania (1755). One of its scholarly professors, Dr. Robert 
Ellis Thompson, declared: ‘‘From the foundation of Har- 
vard College onward, it was the Church’s conviction of the 
need of a learned ministry, and the Church’s possession of 
scholarship in its ministry, which made the propagation 
of a taste for the higher culture possible to America. Even 
my own university, the first in America without definite 
denominational connection, owed to the Christian min- 
istry both the ablest of its teachers and the bulk of its 
students, and it recognized its close relations to the churches 
by giving the senior minister of each denomination a seat 
in its board of trustees, while the city churches every year 
took up a collection for its support.” 

The seventh college, Brown (1765), was founded by 
the Baptists in Rhode Island. The eighth was Rutgers 
(1766), founded by the Dutch Reformed Church (Reformed 
Church in America) in New Jersey. The ninth, Dartmouth 
(1769), was founded by the Congregational Church in 
New Hampshire. 

A6. 
Mothers of Colleges 

Princeton (with its forerunner, the Log College) and 
Yale have each been called ‘“‘the Mother of Colleges.” 
Certainly many streams of missionary and evangelistic 
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influence went out through the West from these two insti- 
tutions. The Congregationalists issuing forth from Yale 


were instrumental in establishing not less than sixteen, 


colleges before the War Between the States. Dr. J. H. 
Patton, in A Popular History of the Presbyterian Church 
of America, claims that twenty-five colleges in the United 
States owe their existence to men sent out from Princeton. 


47. 
Rapid Increase in Numbers 
To recount what the institutions of higher education, 
with their high ideals of intellectual, moral, and Christian 
ideals did and continue to do for the cultural and religious 
development of the citizens of our growing nation would 
require many volumes. 


In the period from 1780 to 1799 sixteen more colleges 
were founded which continue to exist. Six of these were 
established by Presbyterians, v7z: Hampden-Sydney (1783), 
(which began its work in 1775), Washington and Lee (1782), 
Transylvania (1783), Dickinson (1783), Tusculum (1794), 
and Union (1795); one by the German Reformed Church 
(Reformed Church in the United States), Franklin and 
Marshall (1787); two by the Congregational: Williams 
(1793) and Bowdoin (1794); and three by the Episcopal 
Church: Washington (1782) and St. Johns (1784) in Mary- 
land, and Charleston (1785). Dr. Tewksbury says: ‘“‘It 
will be noted that six of these colleges were founded by the 
Presbyterian Church which had emerged as the dominant 
Church of the Revolutionary period. In some of these 
denominational colleges, e.g., Hampden-Sydney and Dick- 
inson, the newer ideals of political liberty and secular cul- 
ture were to some extent reflected, but in the main they 
were religious in design and purpose.’ Of the sixteen 
colleges, four were state or semi-state institutions, v2: 
Georgia (1785), North Carolina (1789), Vermont (1791), 
and Tennessee (1794). 


48. 
Activities of the Churches 
Of the 207 colleges founded before the War Between 
the States which are in existence today, Donald G. Tewks- 
bury, after careful research, declares that the Presbyterians 
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founded 49; the Methodist 34; the Baptist 25; the Congre- 
gational 21; the Catholic 14; the Episcopal 11; the Lutheran 
6; the Disciples 5; the Reformed Church U.S. 4; the Uni- 
versalist 4; the Friends 2; the Unitarians 2; the Christian, 
Reformed Church in America, and the United Brethren, 
1 each. Three were semi-state, 3 municipal, and 21 state 
institutions. Dr. Tewksbury omitted one Presbyterian 
college established before the war by Presbyterians— 
Southwestern at Clarkesville, now at Memphis, Tennessee. 


49, | 
Varied Plans of Churches 

Dr. Tewksbury names seven denominations that were 
opposed to the ideal of a highly educated ministry during 
the early years of their history, and were late in the field 
of higher education. He adds another statement: “In 
the cases of these denominations, evangelical fervor was 
more highly regarded than learning or scholarship. Thus 
the main incentive for a program of college building was 
absent. An active prejudice existed, moreover, among these 
denominations against colleges and collegiate training.... 
The Presbyterian Church was more closely identified with 
the development of institutions of higher education in 
America than any other Church in the period before the 
Civil War. One of the most pronounced characteristics 
of this Church was its uniform and ardent zeal in behalf 
of an educated ministry. This ideal of a highly educated 
ministry formed a part of its Calvinistic heritage from 
Europe.’ Are we losing this ideal? Is our zeal for Presby- 
terian colleges and seminaries growing cold? 


50. 
Comity Plans 

A “Plan of Union’’ was adopted in 1802 by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church and the Congrega- 
tional Association recognizing plans of harmonious coopera- 
tion which were begun in the year 1794. The preaching 
and the methods of work were so similar between these 
Calvinistic bodies that it was felt that ecclesiastical forms 
should be held subordinate to Christian effort as they faced 
serious questions which immediately affected the destiny 
of the country. The chief motive in this cooperation was 
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to secure the needed ministers for the rapidly developing 
country and to provide suitable education for the youth. 
Under the “‘Plan of Union’ of 1802 and the cooperation 
which continued with the ‘‘New School’ Presbyterian 
Church, seven colleges were founded jointly by Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian Churches: Knox (1837), Beloit 
(1846), Grinnell (1847), Rockford (1847), Ripon (1851), 
Milwaukee-Downer (1850), and Pacific University (1854). 
The “Old School’ Presbyterian Church withdrew from 
the ‘“‘Plan of Union’ in 1837. The ‘“‘New School” continued 
the agreement until 1861. The ‘‘New School’’ and the 
“Old School” were reunited in 1869 and became the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America. Presby- 
terians of the South withdrew in 1861 and formed the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States. 
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IV. Both Church and State in Education 
51. 


Comprehensive Aims of Our Government 


The opening lines of the supreme law of the land, the 
Constitution of the United States, are: ‘“‘We the people 
of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for 
the common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.’ 


To achieve and maintain these ends in a Democracy 
the sovereign citizen must be educated. 


O2. 
Education in the Democracy 


“The success of a democracy is gauged perhaps most 
completely by the effectiveness and universality of the edu- 
cation of its citizens. The raw material of American de- 
mocracy is the 130 millions of men, women, and children 
who make up the nation’s population. Some 75 million 
of these are adults. Of these adults, it is estimated that 
only 2 million are college graduates, 9 million are high 
school graduates, 32 million are elementary school graduates, 
and another 32 million have not even completed the work 
of the elementary school. At the last census 4 million of 
the latter group of adults were totally illiterate—unable 
to read or write in any language. With this equipment, 
the American population is required to grapple with com- 
plex and vital problems—issues of economic adjustment 
and equity; delicate issues of foreign policy, peace, or war; 
problems of amending constitutions, and other problems 
of an evolving industrial society. In spite of our high ideals, 
therefore, the American people have never really given a 
fair trial to a complete education for the entire population 
as a preventive of social ills and as a method of solving 
the urgent dilemmas of social adjustment, stability, and 
progress. The importance of securing public understand- 
ing concerning the necessity to demand and support such 
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an educational program can scarcely be overemphasized.’”* 
Home and Church and State must learn to work together. 


53. 
Objectives in Education 

“The main objective of state-supported institutions is 
to train men and women for citizenship. The main ob- 
jective of a Church-related college is to train men and 
women for Christian leadership in all the walks of life. It 
has been one of the glories of our American Educational 
system that these two types of institutions have been work- 
ing side by side ever since the birth of the United States 
as a nation. They are not in conflict. On the contrary, 
they supplement each other. The Church could not possibly 
carry the whole load of educational work that needs to be 
done. Nor has any individual state yet been in a position 
to carry the whole educational load without the aid of 
the Church. Not only so, but from the very nature of the 
case, owing to our doctrine of the complete separation of | 
Church and State, it is not possible for the State to train 
men and women for Christian leadership. So there has 
always been and always will be a necessity for these two 
types of institutions. Our dual system of education has 
always been one of our chief safeguards of civil and religious 
liberty. In the Totalitarian States, where the Government 
controls all education, civil and religious liberty have prac- 
tically disappeared. There was never a time when the 
Presbyterian doctrine of the sovereignty of God and of 
representative government as taught by our churches and 
educational institutions, needed to be more strongly empha- 
sized than now. Our Church-related institutions are an 
absolute necessity for the adequate training of Christian 
leaders. At the same time they constitute a bulwark | 
for the defense and perpetuation of civil and religious 
liberty. It should be the chief concern of those who are 
charged with the responsibility of conducting our Church- 
related Colleges to see that they maintain high educational 
standards and high Christian ideals and thus fulfill their 
mission in the largest possible way.’’—Action of the Presby- 
terian Educational Association of the South in 1940, written 
by Walter L. Lingle. 


1Educational Policies Commission, The Effect of Population Changes on Amer- 
ican Education, January, 1938. 
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54. 
Our Greatest Asset 

The greatest asset of the Nation and of the Church is 
not in material things but in enlightened, purposeful, Chris- 
tian personalities. The character of the on-coming genera- 
tion is being determined by the education—both by precept 
and example—which they receive. The Church dare not 
neglect the students of the world. One of our publicists 
has said, ‘“The education system is the very mind and soul 
of the nation.” 


The forty-eight states of the Nation have built 261,000 
school buildings at a cost of no less than $6,000,000,000, 
to house 26,597,728 public school children. These states 
and the nation employ about 864,000 teachers, 27,000 ad- 
ministrators, 7,000 supervisors, 31,000 principals and 
75,000 miscellaneous employees—a total of more than 
1,004,000 employed, demanding a payroll of more than 
$1,500,000,000. The cost of sites, buildings, upkeep, in- 
surance, coal, lights, books, etc., annually adds about $1,000,- 
000,000. Without a doubt the United States has the finest 
public school system in the world. 


Into higher education the States are pouring almost 
fabulous sums of money, and this is supplemented by huge 
amounts from the Federal Government. In these colleges 
and universities were 689,483 students, while in the Church- 
related and independent institutions were more than 661,422. 


Dd. 


There are yet many serious problems before our Amer- 
ican democracy. Certainly the problems of education have 
not all been solved. This is a matter of vital concern to 
every citizen and to every home. Issues of far-reaching 
importance and vital concern to democracy are pressing 
hard for solution. We must do something about it. 


God forbid that darkness shall cover our land, that 
freedom shall be destroyed, that liberty shall depart from 
our shores, that the imponderable values and forces of 
the universe shall be obscured. To this end let no one 
forget the warning of John Philpot Curran—as true in the 
light of our own day as when uttered in his speech on The 
Right of Election in 1790: “It is the common fate of the 
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indolent to see their rights become a prey to the active. 
The condition upon which God hath given liberty to man 
is eternal vigilance; which condition if he break, servitude 
is at once the consequence of his crime and the punishment 
of his guilt.”’ 


Educators everywhere are concerned about the moral 
output of our homes, schools, colleges, and universities. 
It was never in the mind of our fathers that the vital ele- 
ment of religion should be excluded from American educa- 
tion. As this thing was done, one writer after another 
sounded out a note of warning. Today thoughtful people 
all over the world are seeking means to correct the tendency 
to ignore the deeper springs of action in man and the dynamic 
needed for freedom and for the abundant life. 


It is a time for calm consideration, for earnest prayer, 
for sympathetic understanding of our own and of other 
viewpoints, for unselfish, heroic, and devoted cooperation. 
You who study this message are interested in the Church. 
How can the Church make its vital and fundamental con- 
tribution? What can the Christian home do to help? What 
can each loyal, Christian citizen of our democracy do? 


56. 
Meeting Growing Needs 

Since 1800 the common school education in the United 
States has passed gradually into the control of the State. 
The schools of the Church were not numerous enough to 
reach all the children of all the people. Rivalries arose 
among the various churches and new and aggressive divi- 
sions came into being. Class distinctions appeared, waves 
of French infidelity swept over the country, bitter contro- 
versies arose; charges of the ‘unwarranted intrusion of 
religious sects’ into the field of education and of the pre- 
sumption and danger of ‘‘godless schools,’ inflamed the 
passions and warped the judgment even of many good men 
and true. 


Floods of immigrants, largely illiterate and lacking in 
self-control and personal initiative, poured into the country, 
many coming from the south of Europe, where the ideals 
and manner of thought and of life were farthest from the 
civilization into which they were hurled. At all times it 
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has been recognized that this vast number of people must 
be Americanized and educated in the ideals and purposes 
of the Republic. It was a great task to develop out of the 
people from many nations, races, tongues, ideals, customs, 
and manner of life a unified, effective nation—E pluribus 
unum—‘‘one out of many.’ 


57. 
A Gradual Change 

And yet as late as 1885 there were 97,000 students in 
private and church high schools and academies and only 
35,000 in public high schools of the United States. Twenty 
years later, in 1905, the private and church-related acad- 
emies had an enrollment of 101,000, an increase of 4,600; 
while the public high schools had 722,000 students, an in- 
crease of 687,000. For every hundred thousand of popu- 
lation in the United States in 1885 there were 234 high 
school students, of whom 171 were in private or church 
institutions and only 63 in public. In 1905 there were 985 
to the hundred thousand of population, of whom 121 were 
in private or church academies and 861 in public high schools. 


58. 
Our Public Schools 

The public schools of the United States now present 
the largest effort ever made in the history of the world to 
give an education to all the children of all the people of a 
country. They are constantly growing in number, in in- 
fluence, and in efficiency along many lines. Year by year 
they assume larger responsibility for the physical, mental, 
and social development of the boys and girls. The in- 
fluence of the teachers and the associations of the school are 
of broad and lasting significance. The school receives the 
children at a very early age, when they are growing rapidly 
in body and in mind, at a period when they are susceptible 
to all kinds of influences and impressions. The children 
are in the school for a large part of their waking hours; they 
are taught by teachers, some of whom reveal more sympathy 
and understanding and are more capable than some of the 
parents. The entire personality of the child—physical, 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual—receives an impression 
which helps to mold the character, and determine the 
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future happiness and usefulness of life. Habits are formed, 
ideals are accepted, purposes are awakened, and destinies 
are fixed. S. T. Dutton said: ‘The modern school, be- 
cause of its wide range of activities and the appeal which it 
makes to all sides of the child’s nature, is more influential 
even than the home in establishing those habits which give 
poise and stability to character and which determine the 
economy and efficiency of living.” 


og. 
School and Home Need Cooperation 

The public schools and the high schools literally cover 
the land. Almost every child today can remain under the 
parental roof and attend one of these institutions. The 
discipline which must have an important function in the 
early life of children in the home is carried over into the 
school and the high school. Some formal and regimented 
discipline must be continued. This affords a fine possible 
cooperation between home and school. Where children are 
properly developed by both precept and example of parents 
in the home, the schools can reinforce the truths imparted 
to mind and heart by the work and habits of the schools. 
The new plans of the Policies Commission will intensify 
and enlarge this service. The Church and the home may 
implant ideals and the school may help bring these ideals 
into the practice of the daily life. Knowledge and conduct 
must be connected in life. At this period of life there is 
needed the closest and most sympathetic cooperation 
between home and church and school. 


60. 
Some Rude Awakenings 

Many deep-seated and far-reaching problems have ever 
confronted men and women. Today on every side and in 
every land the weary in heart are longing for satisfaction 
and hope, and are seeking some method or way or power 
by which they may understand and help remove the troubles 
which beset their lives and the social order. Many of the 
familiar institutions and ways of living are seriously called 
in question and some of the very foundations of the social 
order are being assailed. The bland belief in an ordered 
progress into the good life has been ruthlessly shattered. 
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Lawlessness, greed, oppression, selfishness, envy, jealousy, 
hatred, fear, war, threaten our civilization.. Our attention 
is called to the fundamental and far-reaching lack of moral 
integrity. Men of culture who have been trained to think 
and who know the resources and the power of religion are 
needed. The Christian college is heroically doing its bit. 


61. 
No Necessary Conflict 

There is no conflict between the college on the one side 
and the university and the technical and professional schools 
on the other. The greatest of our educators have recog- 
nized this fact and have clearly seen the benefit of the 
college to student, to State, and to Church. In an address 
before a Congregational Association, the late President 
Cyrus Northrup, of the University of Minnesota, declared: 
“Tt is not possible for a university under any condition 
whatever—a state university—to so carefully cultivate the 
religious spirit and the religious life as it is in your denom1- 
national college conducted, widely, liberally, broadly, for 
the purpose of cultivating religion as well as education. 
You want such institutions for the creation of men who will 
especially go into the ministry for the training of men; 
who will go into other occupations of life, like journalism 
and all the occupations that especially influence the public. 
You want these institutions to train these men specially; 
and most of all, you Christian fathers and mothers who 
fear for the welfare of your boys and girls, you want instt- 
tutions where you know that the influence exerted upon 
them in the most formative period of their life will be such 
as would be consistent with your wishes and with the at- 
mosphere of your homes. I bear testimony as President 
of the University of Minnesota to the efficiency and ex- 
cellence of the denominational colleges and the desirable- 
ness of having them continued.” 


62. 
Expectations Not Fully Realized 
With all the effort and growth and expenditure of 
money for public education all is not well. When education 
passed largely out of the hands of the Church, there grad- 
ually arose a problem which has increased as the years go | 
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by. When there came a complete separation of Church 
and State, it became increasingly difficult to supply religious 
nourishment for the minds and lives of the boys and girls. 
Many thoughtful men early saw the danger of this. Daniel 
Webster earnestly pleaded that to ‘‘the three R’s’’ of edu- 
cation a fourth should be added, Religion. In 1898 Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, after speaking of the folly of those 
who contended that religion was mere superstition, added: 
“These contentions seem to me to arise from simple ignor- 
ance, alike of history and of human nature. There is a 
response from the human heart and from the recorded 
thoughts and deeds of civilized men, based neither on 
credulity nor on fear, to the description of Hegel that ‘re- 
ligion is for our consciousness that region in which all the 
enigmas of the world are solved, all the contradictions of 
deeper reaching thought have their meaning unveiled, 
and where the voice of the heart’s pain is silenced—the 
region of eternal truth, of eternal rest, of eternal peace.’”’ 


63. 
Is the Gulf Growing Wider? 

Increasingly the gulf between the Church and the State 
in the field of education has widened, and consequently 
the exclusion of the religious element from the school has 
grown. In large measure the Church is responsible for 
this state of affairs. ‘“‘In the presence of many religious 
denominations holding diverse views on what they regarded 
as fundamental principles, whose equal rights were guar- 
anteed by the constitution,’’ says William H. Larrabee, 
“it was found impossible to provide systematic religious 
instruction without conflict with the conscientious con- 
victions of some of them, and the effort was abandoned. 
For a time the plan was adopted in some of the states of 
distributing the school moneys among all the schools, public, 
private and denominational, in the district, according to 
the number of pupils they reported; but this has been 
generally abandoned under the more complete development 
of the public school system, and the rule now prevails that 
public moneys shall be applied only to schools supported 
exclusively by the state.”’ The Protestant Church in 


1From Larrabee’s Education Through the Agency of Religious Organizations— 
a monograph found in Butler’s Education tn the United States. Used by per- 
mission of American Book Company, publishers. 
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America is in full accord with this principle as to the use 
of public funds. 
64. 
What Is the Matter? 

The Church today is under criticism and its place and 
function is not understood by many educators. Some of 
this criticism is false, some captious, some based on ignor- 
ance of facts, some on misinterpretations, some on errors 
of the leaders and members of the Church. 


No one should be surprised or angered at this state of 
affairs, for all parties are human. All should stop and look 
and listen and seek humbly and prayerfully to clear the air 
and bring about understanding and cooperation. 

Many of the educators who are critical are loyal mem- 
bers and officers of the Church. It is wise to examine what 

they collectively say. 


65. 


In the book, The Church and Education, by the compiler 
of this SourcE Book, published in 1939, a careful survey 
was given of the Publications of the National Education 
Association, the Educational Policies Commission, the 
Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public 
Education in the State of New York, and of other organiza- 
tions in an effort to discover their attitude toward coopera- 
tion of Church and State in the field of education. Every 
thoughtful citizen of our Democracy should become aware 
of the dangers we face, the need for sympathetic under- 
standing of the plans and methods of others, the funda- 
mental place of religion in education and in life, and the 
clarion call for unselfish, intelligent and active cooperation. 


66. 
Overlooking Origins 

Some of the critics have overlooked the pioneer work 
of the Church in education. The book, Unique Function 
of Education, published by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, contains much helpful information and interpreta- 
tion, but in stating the accumulated heritage of that civiliza- 
tion in which public education is anchored makes no refer- 
ence to religion or to the Church except as “‘sectarianism”’ 
from which the schools have been progressively attaining 
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their freedom. Such presentation of historical background 
is misleading and confusing. 


67. 
A Pathfinder 
This nation can never forget its debt to the churches in 
the development of its schools and high schools. The 
church-related academy led the way, prepared the leaders, 
awakened the mind of the nation. It was not repudiated, 
but honored, by its adoption as an institution of the states. 
It was the trailmaker, the road builder, the inspirer, the 
guide, the example. Opposition to the public school came 
from many groups—racial, social, economic, geographic, 
and personal. Some seem to think it was from the eccles- 
iastic alone. | 
68. 
Foundation and Support in the Past 
“No one can examine the history of America calmly 
and candidly and escape the conclusion that in its main 
features it has been a success. The foundation and sup- 
port of that success had its main source, directly and in- 
directly, in the learning, the piety and the reverence which 
American colleges had been established to promote. They 
have been the great builders of character.’’—President Calvin 
Coolidge. 
69. 
Fearful to Contemplate 
“A churchless community, a community where men 
have abandoned and scoffed at or ignored their religious 
needs, is a community on the rapid down grade.’’—Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt. 
70. 
The Church Indispensable 
“Our churches and religious institutions are indispensable 
stabilizing factors in our civilization.’ —President Herbert 
Hoover. 
(Ae 
Touching the Deep Places 
“The churches are the greatest influence in this world 
of ours to overcome the present tendency toward greed.”’— 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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72 


Unselfish Devotion to Education 


The Church revealed a cooperative spirit. Believing 
in the separation of Church and State, appreciating the 
fact that a democracy for its safety and perpetuity must 
provide educated, sovereign citizens, the leaders in the 
field of education in the churches in America were willing 
that many of their educational institutions—schools, acad- 
emies and colleges—born in poverty, nourished in self- 
denial, rendered great because of the great personalities 
who molded the lives of the students—should die that 
public education might be provided. Some day a thrilling 
chapter of history will be written revealing the forward- 
looking thought and patriotic action of these men. 


The Church wisely determined to continue some of its 
schools and colleges to assist in the great task of. training 
an intelligent citizenship, and to emphasize the Christian 
element in education and to train its own leadership. From 
the Church institutions came the able men who planned 
our wise and effective state systems of education and guided 
our state universities and agricultural and mechanical 
colleges. From its colleges such men and women con- 
tinue to come. 


Fortunately, many leaders of both Church and State 
in the early days saw there need be no conflict between 
the work of these two bodies—that in reality both were 
needed—complementing each other. Every true American 
must regret that confusion came into the minds of many, 
both in religious bodies and in the commonwealths. Long 
years of discussion about “‘godless universities’ and about 
the “unwarranted intrusion of sectarian organizations”’ in 
the field of education should have been given over to careful, 
constructive, cooperative statesmanship in this fundamental 
task. 

73 
Is the Church Confused and Uncertain? 


The Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association in 1932 in listing the Agencies of 
Character Education, put the Church in fourth place— 
preceded by (1) The Family, (2) The Community, and 
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(3) Industry. The list of ten agencies was followed by 
this statement: ‘The position of the Church today is one 
of confusion and uncertainty. It has lost much of the 
authority with which it at one time was clothed. If it 
faces the problems of the age, it must speak with a faltering 
voice. Only when it employs the outworn dogmas of the 
past and appeals to certain of the traditional prejudices 
of the people does it appear to have confidence in its own 
pronouncements. But in that event it reaches an ever- 
contracting circle of adherents.”’ 


Many of the smaller organizations of churches—of 
which there are many—and some men and women of the 
larger churches may often lead others to belief in this charge. 
They have not yet “put away childish things’; they over- 
emphasize minor matters, they talk little of the things that 
matter most and which today are receiving renewed and 
confident affirmation. But the Church has a real message, 
a well-defined program, and is rendering a vital service to 
our own generation. 


74. 
Is the Church Divided? 

Many say the Church is hopelessly divided. Samuel 
T. Dutton, in his book, Social Phases of Education 1m the 
School and the Home, (after noting the unnecessarily un- 
fortunate results of separation of Church and State— 
causing the Church to withdraw itself and to give undue 
emphasis to its own organization, its service and its com- 
munion, forgetting that it is means not an end), declared: 
“It is apparent that the Church as a whole is so hopelessly 
divided into sects and is so largely employed in denomina- 
tional enterprises that it cannot become a unifying prin- 
ciple on the civic and social movements of the day.” 


Careful reading of the books written by experienced 
educators reveals the fact that practically all of these men 
and women agree that the purpose of education is not to 
make smart men and smart women, but to make good men 
and good women—dependable citizens. Many of those 
who are in public education either affirm or imply that 
this is where education needs the handmaid of religion, 
but add: “We cannot bring religion into the public school 
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because the Church is so divided.’’ Here we face a world- 
wide anxiety. Fifteen years ago in an unhurried confer- 
ence the head of the Department of Education of the Jap- 
anese Empire spoke with enthusiasm about the great im- 
provement of the methods of education which had been 
introduced, of the complete equipment which had been 
secured for many of their institutions, and of the throngs 
of students pressing into the high schools and colleges for 
an education. He was told, “In America we are not wholly 
pleased with the moral output of our schools.’ Imme- 
diately he replied: ‘‘Neither are we. That is where re- 
ligion ought to come in, and we can’t put religion in our 
public schools because there are now so many different kinds 
of religion in the Empire.”’ 


In writing in 1896 of the serious loss to public education 
from the fact that ‘‘religious teaching is rapidly passing out 
of education entirely,’ Nicholas Murray Butler suggested 
two solutions: (1) toleration of religious teaching in our 
schools, or (2) state aid, by money grants to religious or 
other corporations. He adds: “Neither suggestion is 
likely to be received favorably by the American people, 
because of the bitterness of the war between the denomina- 
tional theologies.’’ He adds, “Yet the religious element 
may not be permitted to pass wholly out of education unless 
we are to cripple it and render it hopelessly incomplete.”’ 


75. 
Divisions or Divided? 

In the things that matter most the great Churches of 
the world agree. There is a vital tie that binds them to- 
gether. This should be made more evident to the world. 
The United States sent a great army overseas during the 
World (War: “The A. E. F. had Divisions, but. it, was not 
divided. All were united in a common purpose and a 
common task. Thus it is in the Church—some are in the 
Presbyterian Division, some the Methodist, the Baptist, 
the Congregational, the Lutheran, the Disciples—but all 
enlisted in the great army of God. There is much more 
brotherly love and comity and cooperation among the 
Divisions of the Church than the world knows. The Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America bears 
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eloquent testimony to this. If each Division, looking after 
its own recruiting, replacements, provisioning, drilling and 
inspiring its rank and file, keeps its face towards the enemy 
and cheers and inspires and helps the other Divisions in its 
own sector of the battlefield—fighting ignorance, super- 
stition and sin, helping the weak, reclaiming the fallen, 
leading the world back to God, little loss may be sustained. 
In this way, too, the breaches will be healed and almost 
imperceptibly may we discover a united, compact Church 
of the living God. 


76. 
‘The Church Has Lost Its Leadership”’ 

The statement is often made that ‘‘the Church has lost 
its leadership.”’ This belief comes to some who do not 
understand the function and method of the Church. It 
is in the world to make known the love and power and 
purpose and plan of God. It works through personalities. 
It does not seek to create a new social order—but to 
recruit, develop and inspire the creators of a new civiliza- 
tion. No other organization is so well fitted to inculcate 
the great fundamental virtues and to develop the spirit 
of service and of brotherhood as the Church. If it were 
possible that it be blotted out, some similar organization 
must arise to take its place. And yet today many people 
are becoming confused about its place in our country. 


In 19388 a Special Committee on the Inquiry appointed 
by the Regents of the University of the State of New York, 
made their report on the public education of New York 
State. In this book, Education for American Life, they 
declare their belief that the changes in ways of living which 
seem most significant “have come in family life, in the in- 
fluence of the church and other ethical institutions, in the 
disappearance of work as part of the child’s early training, 
in the increased need of skill in cooperative living, in the 
growth of new kinds of propaganda and the ceaseless and 
heightened demand upon the individual’s emotions and 
attention, and in the increase of leisure time in adult years.” 
They explain the cause of decline in the home and then add: 


“It is more difficult to explain what has happened to 
change the influence of the church, because few people 
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know or will look at the facts honestly. In the course of 
this Inquiry, from talking with hundreds of youth and 
with their teachers, and examining the problem of delin- 
quency in its relation to religious education, we find that 
youth today are not receiving from the church or from the 
family the ethical and spiritual foundations which youth 
need and want. Other agencies, vigorously supported by 
the churches in most instances, are beginning to fill the gap 
in part, but they have not been recognized as essential 
to education, as was the church in the days of our fathers.”’ 


(af 
These Other Agencies and the Church 

The Church and Christian people have brought into 
existence an amazing number of agencies and organizations 
to help do the work the Church alone formerly did. They 
are almost innumerable. Two lists record four hundred 
and fifty-four welfare, philanthropic and educational organ- 
izations of a national character. Add to these those of the 
states, counties and municipalities and the number is stag- 
gering. Also in the field of education the number increases. 
In the Educational Directory for 1939 are listed 153 educa- 
tional organizations whose titles begin with the word Amer- 
ican, 143 with National and 33 with International. Grouped 
with these are 357 with less pretentious titles. Each of 
these 686 organizations represents some special phase of 
educational work. Similar conditions appear in other 
fields. The Directory of Youth Organization (1940) pub- 
lished complete listings of 216 organizations and partial 
listings of 65 others—a total of 281; which is more than 
twice as many as listed in 1937. No mortal man knows 
how many there are today. In September, 1939, the U. 5S. 
Department of State directed that all organizations brought 
into being to minister to the war-torn countries of Europe 
should register with the Government. Ina few days ninety- 
two had registered and on September 29, 1941, three hun- 
dred and fifty-three war aid organizations reported that 
they are gathering funds for relief. It has been said, ‘‘Where 
three Americans are gathered together, there you will find 
a president, a secretary and a treasurer.”’ It would not be 
difficult to conceive of each holding one of these offices in 
varied and sundry organizations up to an almost unbeliev- 
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able number. To what are we coming? How can we stand 
the strain? The religious motive must largely provide the 
personnel and the money for all of these. The streams of 
benevolence have been definitely turned away from the 
Church and much of the time and ability and energy that 
formerly made it a mighty power are now absorbed in work 
much of which is excellent, but in some cases exceedingly 
superficial. These agencies brought into being as adjuncts 
to the Church have, in the thinking of some, become sub- 
stitutes for the Church. Has the multitude of these organ- 
izations obscured the Church? | 

Mr. J. B. Duke recognized the permanent nature and 
importance of the Church. He declared: ‘Other institu- 
tions change, the Church abides. The good that I do in 
the future I shall do through the Church.’ A little while 
later he established the Duke Foundation which will control 
far in excess of one hundred and twenty million dollars— 
chiefly for colleges—the benefits to go to such institutions 
as are tied as securely as possible to the Churches. 

In a Report of the 1933 Annual Meeting of the Religious 
Education Association was this statement: “The family, 
which until recent decades was bound together with ties 
of religion, industry, education, and many other ‘external’ 
needs, has gradually given over many of these functions 
to outside organizations and institutions. The rapid in- 
crease in the rate of divorce reflects the weakening of these 
ties.) 

78. 
A Serious Indictment—‘‘Not Doing Much’’ 

In 1907 Paul Monroe called attention to the significance 
of the change that had taken place and challenged the Home 
and the Church to thought and action: ‘“‘The complete 
secularization of schools has led to the complete exclusion 
of religious elements in public education and the very 
general exclusion of the study or even the use of the Bible ~ 
and of all religious literature. Thus the material that a 
few generations ago furnished the sole content of elementary 
education is now entirely excluded and the problem of 
religious education is presented. Little attempt at solution 
is being made and little interest seems to be aroused. ‘The 
problem for the public school teachers comes to be quite 
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similar to that presented by the Greek philosophers, to 
produce character through an education that is dominantly 
rational and that excludes the use of the supernatural or 
religious element. For our schools we have definitely re- 
jected revealed religion as a basis of morality and seek to 
find a sufficient basis in the development of rationality in 
the child. Thus one most important phase of education 
is left to the church and the home, neither of which is doing 
much to meet the demand.’”’ 


There has been one saving element in our public edu- 
cation—which Dr. Monroe does not mention—thousands 
of the teachers in our schools, high schools, and universi- 
ties have been devoted Christian women and men. There 
has radiated from them the spirit of Jesus Christ. Their 
lives have borne testimony to the power of God. 


79. 
Is the Church to Blame? 


Many thoughtful, loyal, Christian students believe this 
situation might have been avoided. Dr. Robert Ellis 
Thompson, while a professor in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, wrote in 1891: ‘What we ask to have taught in 
the schools is not the sectarian peculiarity of this or that 
party, but the commonly accepted faith of the American 
people. The entire success of the English Board Schools 
in sundering these two things proves that there is no im- 
possibility, and hardly any difficulty, in keeping out sec- 
tarianism while teaching Christianity. Indeed we have no 
better statement than that of Professor Huxley, in a letter 
he wrote to the rector of St. Mary’s Church in Bryanstone 
Square, London, when he was a candidate for a seat in the 
London School Board: ‘I hold that any system of educa- 
tion which attempts to deal only with the intellectual side 
of a child’s nature, and leaves the rest untouched, will prove 
a delusion and a snare, just as likely to produce a crop of 
unusually astute scoundrels as anything else. In my belief, 
unless a child be taught not only morality, but religion, 
education will come to very little. I believe further, that 
in the present chaotic state of men’s thoughts on these 


1Paul Monroe, A Brief Course in the History of Education (The Macmillan 
Co., 1907), p. 402. Used by permission. 
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subjects the only practical method of not altogether ex- 
cluding religion from the education of the masses is to let 
them read the Bible, and permit the many noble thoughts 
and deeds mirrored there to sink into their hearts.’’”’ 


80. 
Danger from Virtues Scorned 

“The oldest virtues—truth, chastity, honor, temperance 
and good will—have often been made light of, or disregarded, 
by modern literature, by the stage, and in many classrooms. 
We have laughed at the spiritual sensitiveness of our fore- 
fathers (by the strength of whose virtues we have been able 
to carry on), and have accepted as our code, instead of a 
conscientious sense of responsibility to God, the slogan, 
“Obey that impulse.’”’ Thus have moral foundations 
collapsed. ‘There is being witnessed today, in broken lives, 
broken homes, paralyzed personalities, ethical muddy- 
mindedness and divided national counsels, the truth of the 
old Scripture, ‘‘Be sure your sin will find you out.’ Only 
incidentally does this mean that one’s sin will be found out 
by the world; but it will find out the sinner himself, and 
exact its penalty in his own life.”—Wzuliam T. Ellis. 


81. 
Is the State to Blame? 

“The eagerness of state universities to be free from 
‘sectarianism,’ together with their devotion to science, led 
them often to a narrow method of instruction in many other 
subjects, such as history and the humanities generally, 
since no adequate view of these subjects of instruction is 
possible while ignoring the place and function of religion in 
education and civilization.’’—The late President W. O. 
Thompson of the Ohio State University. 


82. 
State Universities Interested in Religion 
The historic recognition of religion in the schools of 
the State is evident in many places. The official seal of 
the University of Indiana is an open Bible. This motto 
is above the rostrum in the Assembly Hall of the University 


1Robert Ellis Thompson, The Divine Order of Human Society (John D. Wattles, 
1891), pp. 186-187. 
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of Iowa, ‘‘Religion, morality and education, being necessary 
to good government and the wellbeing of mankind, schools 
and the means of knowledge shall be forever encouraged,’’ 
a quotation from the famous ordinance of 1787. The seal 
of the University of Kansas portrays Moses before the 
burning bush, with the words in Latin, “I will see this great 
sight, why the bush is not burned.”’ 


83. 
Mutual Aid Needed 


Under any conditions in a democracy it is necessary that 
some sort of mutual understanding be reached before prog- 
ress can be made. This is particularly urgent today when 
democracy faces its present difficulties. Democracy has 
been on trial ever since it was first tried, but it is possibly 
now under heavier strain than ever before. Whenever the 
problems of State touch religion the Church is deeply con- 
cerned. The Church has never been perfect, but today it 
faces responsibilities so complex and urgent that they are 
almost baffling. President Eliot, after having served for a 
quarter of a century as president of Harvard University, 
was asked what had been his leading purpose. He replied, 
“To: secure cooperation.” The immediate call today to 
Church and to school is to think, to discuss, to act, and 
to cooperate. 


84. 
Cooperation the Only Solution 


While there is a wide difference of opinion about the 
teaching of the Bible and the use of moral instruction in 
the public school, there can be no question about the need 
of such instruction. The Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
cation, the International Council of Religious Education, 
the Religious Education Association, the National Council 
on Religion in Higher Education, and many other groups 
are seriously studying the problem and are seeking a solution. 


_ Of greatest need and hope is the full cooperation of the 
home, the church and the school. Each should recognize 
more fully its duty to make more clear and definite its 
teaching about the real meaning of life, the sources of light 
to guide, the thought and purpose, and the limitless re- 
sources available to all those who will to do the will of God. 
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This situation will not be corrected merely by verbal 
instruction, by mass movements, by speeches and books, 
by conferences and conventions. These all may help in a 
fine way. But lifemust touch life. Faith must show works. 
Profession must be illustrated by experience. Personal 
character must win the confidence, secure the approval, 
and awaken desire in those one would influence and guide. 


85. 
Can We Not Act Together? 


The problems before the world are intricate and complex. 
The causes and suggested cures of these situations are 
numerous and varied. Many people are baffled and in an 
age of confusion are actively seeking to recapture the abiding 
values of life. It is apparent to thoughtful people that 
something must be done. Politicians, statesmen, scientists, 
teachers, church officers, and members agree that all is 
not well with the world. Events have shaken the habits 
of thinking and aroused thoughtful men and women every- 
where. Scientists and educators are urging larger and 
more intelligent use of the social sciences. A prominent 
public educator is quoted as saying: ‘‘After all our years 
of prating about training citizens, we’ve got to begin doing 
it-andsinga hurry,.to0on, 


86. 
The Immediate Task Before Us © 


Cooperation to be effective calls for understanding and 
adjustment between all individuals and groups in the 
democracy. The home, the Church, and the school have 
not fully met their individual or their joint responsibility 
to this generation in the sphere of education. There is a 
growing need and demand that separately and together 
they discharge their entire obligation. This calls for sym- 
pathetic understanding, careful cooperation, and prompt 
and intelligent action. Continued discussion alone is not 
enough. The problems are neither theoretical nor remote. 
A hundred years ago Thomas Carlyle said: ‘‘Man’s grand 
business is not to see what lies dimly in the distance, but 
to do what lies clearly at hand.’’ Only thus can the de- 
sired end be reached. 
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87. 
A Clarion Call! 


In the notable book, The Educational Ideal in the Min- 
istry, the author, Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, sounded out this 
clear, statesman-like call: ‘Here, then, 1s our national 


peril—that the supremely important task of our generation 
will fall between Church and State and be 1gnored by both. 
The Church may say ‘Education 1s no longer 1n our hands’; 
the State may say, ‘On all religious matters we are stlent.’ 
Thus millions may grow up—are actually growing up in Amer- 
ica _today—without any genuine religious traimimg. It 1s 
time, therefore, for Church and School to cooperate, as army 


and navy cooperate, in defense of our common country.” 


V. People in God’s Plan 


88. 
A Philosophy of Life 


The following paragraphs are taken from the compiler’s 
book, The Church and Education: 


Behind all the phenomena of life there is a purposeful 
plan—recognized more clearly as the bounds of knowledge 
are pushed back. 


An eminent scientist discussing the development of 
man says: ‘Has he [man] acquired that intelligence through 
essentially unintelligent processes? We need not give man 
and his ancestors the credit of developing their own intelli- 
gences, but if a human being is not a manifestation of an 
intelligent design, there is no such thing as intelligence.’’* 


God has a plan for the universe of which man is a part. 
He has a plan extending throughout all history. He has a 
purpose for each individual and for the entire human family. 
He is ever seeking to bring each man and all men under 
the law of righteousness and to endow them with the treas- 
ures of wisdom and of grace. 


A clear, definite answer to the question, what is the end 
or purpose of life, what are we here for, is essential for the 
effective working of democracy, of a system of education, 
and of the Church. 


What is God’s plan for me? What ends shall I seek? 
What part of the world’s work does He expect me to do? 
What is a true philosophy of life? It is of supreme im- 
portance that each one find the answer to these questions. 
Only then can one fulfill his duty in the church, the home, 
the school, or college or in the political, the social, and the 
business world. To whom shall we go for light? 


Plato declared the aim of education to be: ‘“To develop 
in the body and soul all the beauty and all the eae 
of which they are capable.’’ 


Jesus, the Master Teacher, whose message and spirit 
and method have affected the thought of succeeding ages, 


1Ernest A. Hooton, Up from the Ape (The Macmillan Co., 1931), p. 238. 
Used by permission. 
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declared: ‘‘I am come that they might have life and 
that they might have it more abundantly.’’: 


His great ideal is outlined in the Sermon on the Mount. 
In the first part of the fifth chapter of Matthew, He spiritual- 
izes the Ten Commandments in what are called the Beat- 
itudes. These are not “‘rules” or “‘a code”’ to abridge man’s 
liberties or to kill the joy of life—they are enunciations 
of eternal principles that must be incorporated in life, or 
sad and awful failure will overwhelm man and society. 


God uses people to carry on His work in the world. The 
prophet Hosea, as he spoke for God, said: “I drew them 
with cords of a man, with bands of love.’’ His plan for 
the social order centers first in individuals. The religion of 
Christ is to be extended through the impact of one person- 
ality upon another—guided and empowered by the great, 
supreme Personality. 

Man is endowed with a capacity for being brought to 
perfection. He may be continually made better, receiving 
perpetual improvement. Indeed, to approach this end 
should be the master purpose of life. The end of the preach- 
ing of Jesus was to make men realize that the purpose of 
life is to know God’s will and to get God’s will done in 
the world. 

89. 
1. Building Up One’s Personality 

Man’s first business here is to build up [edzfy] his own 
personality, with God’s help, and then to help others de- 
velop their personalities. After Jesus had enumerated the 
Beatitudes in His Sermon on the Mount, He added: “Ye 
shall be perfect, even as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 
The Greek word translated perfect is teleios, which means 
“brought to its end,” or ‘‘finished.’”’ The imaginative 
Greeks applied this word to a machine that was complete 
in all its parts—the assembled product. It calls for the 
integrated personality, the well-rounded person, with in- 
tellect, emotions, and will developed to their proper powers, 
the one who is fully furnished, firmly rooted in the life of 
God, and who purposes to bring forth in his life the fruits 
of the life which has its source in Him. 


Do not be deceived. You cannot bear a message to 
others until your life is a message. You cannot do some- 
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thing effectively until you are something. You cannot 
regulate the lives of others until by His help you have regu- 
lated your own life. Professor Drummond said: ‘‘God is 
for quality, man is for quantity. But the immediate need 
is not for more of us, but, if I may use the expression, a 
better brand of us.”’ 

All the deeper needs of the world today may be ex- 
pressed in terms of personality.’ All must be supplied by 
men of good will. ‘‘Above all, our personal relations and 
personal ideals must improve,’’ says Dr. Cabot, ‘‘else eco- 
nomic reforms will amount to nothing. Things are black; 
but it is people, not mere things, that make them so. Eco- 
nomic reforms, better hours and wages, will do good if they 
mirror and accompany an improvement in your character 
and mine; not otherwise. As fast as we grow more honest, 
more generous, and more ambitious, we shall make a better 
industrial system and a new form of government to clothe 
our larger powers. Meantime, class consciousness, which 
means class hatred, delays our advance.’”’ 


90. 
2. Helping Others Build Up Their Personalities 

The second purpose of life is to help others build up 
[edify| their personalities. Jesus gave a new meaning to 
personality and revealed the infinite worth of man. When 
He had enunciated the life principles in the Sermon on the 
Mount, He told His followers that if these principles were 
incorporated in their lives and dominated their living, 
they would be the light to guide the world in its quest for 
satisfaction; the salt to keep civilization from decay; and 
the yeast to uplift the social order. What use is light under 
a bushel? Salt that is not used loses its saltiness, and is 
henceforth ‘‘good for nothing.’’ Yeast that does not pen- 
etrate the meal grows more sour and becomes offensive. 
Though the Christian is not of the world, he is to be first 
and last in the world and for the world. 

The greatest need of the world today and every day is 
not for material things, but for forces that operate through 
personality. “It is not technical knowledge,’ wrote E. 5S. 
Martin, editor of Harper's Magazine, “‘that is going to 


1Richard C. Cabot, What Men Live By (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914), p. 26. 
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save us; it is increased proficiency in the great province of 
human relationships. What we need is to learn how men 
can get along together without trying to destroy one an- 
other; how they can learn to share what there is—how dis- 
tribution can be improved—that is what we must learn in 
order to be saved.”’ 


91. 


There is a profound law of mutual aid in the universe. 
We are here to help each other. This can be done only ina 
spirit of humility and love. There must be no unseemly 
scramble for “‘leadership,’’ but a following of the example 
of Him who said, “I am among you as He that serveth.”’ 
No demand of our rights, but a fulfilling of our privileges 
and opportunities as suggested by the message of Paul to 
the Galatians: “‘Brethren, ye have been called unto liberty; 
only use not liberty for an occasion to the flesh, but by 
love serve one another.” 


The scholar, writer, organizer, and president of the 
University of Chicago, Dr. W. R. Harper, said to Dr. E. D. 
Burton, who succeeded him in the president’s chair: “I 
have never doubted that God had given me a work to do 
in the world which, if I did not do it, would go undone.” 


92. 


‘Let university authorities and college leaders, then, 
take care to add, above all their proudest endeavors in the 
accustomed curriculum, a constant and comprehensive en- 
deavor to combine their departmental results in an ‘assem- 
bled’ product—‘a full-grown man’ according to the ‘measure 
of the stature of the fullness of Christ,’—educated like the 
Lord not in learning but in life.” —The Continent, July, 1915. 


93. 


There is a tendency today to center the thought on the 
symptoms and to neglect the disease; to survey, discuss, 
compare, classify, and catalogue the outward conduct of 
the human race and to fail to comprehend the constitution 
and the laws that govern the inner man and the motives 
that move men. Symptoms must be studied, conduct must 
be carefully examined, but remedies must be sought be- 
neath the surface facts. 
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Both religion and education have to do primarily with 
the soul of man. As a man ‘‘thinketh within himself, so 
is he.’ His material welfare and environment are of great 
importance, but they are of secondary consideration. To 
transform the world around him the thought of man must 
be awakened, the desire created, and the purpose and will 
aroused to action. Religion and education seek to create a 
new social order by creating a new soul within; both seek 
to educate, that is to draw out in harmonious accord all 
man’s powers. In religion this is called edification, a 
building up; in education it is often referred to as culture, 
training. 

94, 

It is a matter of supreme importance that individuals, 
homes, church, school, and all the members of the democ- 
racy seek to know the causes of our failures and to dis- 
cover and use the remedies. Down deep in the human 
heart is the consciousness of failure, of sin. ‘‘Sin’’ means 
‘to miss the mark,”’ to fail in fulfilling the will of God for 
one’s life. These things are not concealed. This message 
came to Israel: ‘‘For this commandment which I command 
thee this day, it is not hidden from thee, neither is it far off. 
It is not in heaven, that thou shouldest say, Who shall go 
up for us to heaven, and bring it unto us, that we may hear 
it; and do it? Neither is it beyond the sea, that thou 
shouldest say, Who shall go over the sea for us, and bring 
it unto us, that we may hear it, and doit? But the word is 
very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that 
thou mayest do it.’”—Deuteronomy 380:11-14. 


95. 

“The central temptation in college,’’ according to Ken- 
neth Irving Brown, “‘is that of developing the impersonal, 
critical attitude toward truth without accepting any re- 
sponsibility for doing something about it.” 


96. 

Rugged old Thomas Carlyle looked deep into the power 
and mystery of personality when he said: ‘“‘Get the man 
and all is got.”’ 

Behind all institutions lies the man who makes them 
or the lack of whom breaks them. 


) 
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Vie 


“The right training of a single youth is a greater ac- 
complishment than the taking of a city; for when the fame 
of the great struggle shall have passed into myth or tradi- 
tion the influence of one well-trained brain and heart will 
be going on and on, contributing to the uplifting and re- 
demption of the planet.’’-—Melanchthon. 


98. 


“If we work upon marble,” said Daniel Webster, “‘it 
will perish; if we work upon brass, time will efface it; if we 
rear temples, they will crumble into dust; but if we work 
upon immortal minds, if we imbue them with principles, 
with the just fear of God and love of our fellow men, we 
engrave on those tablets something which will brighten to 
all eternity.” 


DO 


Alice Freeman Palmer said: “It is people that count; 
you want to put yourself into people; they touch other 
people; these others still, and so you go on working forever.” 


100. 


In Murray's Monthly Review, a French writer made a 
plain statement which carries its own lesson: ‘“‘Not a few 
of the grave men I happened to meet, lawyers, bankers, 
men of business are not really men at all; they are merely 
lawyers, bankers, men of business.’’ 


NONE 


‘““He fixed my destiny in life,’ said Thomas Jefferson 
of William Small, a member of the faculty of William and 
Mary College. 


?? 


102. 
“Character is caught, not taught. It is not proposi- 
tions, not definitions, not demonstrations, that give in- 
spiration, but the touch of life.” —Henry Churchill King. 


103. 
‘The greatest contribution anyone can make to the sum- 
total of things is himself,’’ says Dr. George Barton Cutten, 
of Colgate University. ‘‘Yes,’’ adds the daily paper which 
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printed this quotation, ‘‘and some folk are shortchanging 
the universe:”’ 


104. 


“The ways of a word 
Uncertain are 
But the drive of a deed 
Is straight and far.’’-—Thomas Curtis Clark 


105. 


‘The need of the hour is not more factories or materials, 
not more railroads or steamships, not more armies or more 
navies, but rather more education based on the plain teach- 
ing of Jesus. 


“We are willing to give our property and even our lives 
when our country calls in time of war. Yet the call of 
Christian education is today of even greater importance 
than was ever the call of the army or the navy. I say this 
because we shall probably never live to see America attacked 
from without, but we may at any time see our best institu- 
tions attacked from within. The safety of our sons and 
daughters as they go out on the streets this very night is 
due to the influence of the preachers rather than to the 
influence of the policemen and lawmakers. Yes, the safety 
of our nation, including all groups, depends on Christian 
education.’’—Roger Babson. 


This was written before we heard the slogan: ‘Remember 
Pearl Harbor,” but it 1s a clear call to meet a real need. 


106. 


Four mural paintings at Rockefeller Centre in New 
York depict the progress of the human race. The last 
picture shows Jesus Christ on the Mount, with these words 
in clear letters: “‘Man’s ultimate destiny depends not on 
whether he can learn new lessons or make new discoveries 
and conquests, but on his acceptance of the lesson taught 
him close upon two thousand years ago.”’ 


107. 


To avoid hopelessness and despair it mus! be borne in 
mind that the progress of truth and righteousness and 
justice and peace in the world is slow. Man’s memory is 
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brief, his vision is short, his powers of comprehension are 
limited. He is prone to become disillusioned, discouraged, 
cynical, and hopeless. He forgets that “the Kingdom of 
God cometh not with observation’’; that progress in the 
things of the spirit cannot be defined by visible measure- 
ments like an earthly kingdom. Its growth in the world 
is a process of pervasion like the working of leaven through 
the lump. But this should not lull him to sleep. 


108. 


A little while before his death in 1988, Canon Burnett 
Streeter, Provost of Queens College, Oxford, and the author 
of Reality, wrote: “‘I was one of those who expected much 
from the League of Nations and from the various projects 
started since the war for dealing with economic conflict 
and social reform. ‘These things are failing humanity, not 
from any imperfection in the machinery, but from the lack 
of sufficient good will in the mass of mankind and in their 
leaders, to make such machinery work. I saw how largely 
the moral energies of Christianity were demoralized, partly 
through difference of opinion on points of doctrine or Church 
organization, but still more by failure to realize in actual 
life the religious and moral ideals which Christians are 
unanimous in professing.” 


109. 


The really good things, the big things, are inside and 
not outside the man. The big thing is not luxury, but 
contentment; not a big house, but a big satisfaction; not 
accumulated art treasures, but a fine, artistic appreciation; 
not a big library, but a serene studiousness; not a big estate, 
but a large vision. The big things are not “‘the things that 
are seen, but the things that are not seen.’ ‘Seek peace 
and pursue it.” “Seek the things that are above.” ‘Seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness.’’ Such 
are the goodly pearls.— J. H. Jowett. 


110. 


‘Religion is no abstract thing, it is life itself—the life 
of God in the Soul of Man, as Henry Scrougall said three 
centuries ago.’’— John Fort Newton. 
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bale 
Men for the Times 
“God give us men; a time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who have honor, men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And scorn his treacherous flatteries without winking; 
Tall men, Sun-crowned, who live above the fog, 
In public duty and in private thinking.” 
Josiah Gilbert Holland 


112. 
Evangelism and Education Inseparably Joined Together 

Evangelism—making Christ in His redeeming and re- 
newing work effectively known to men—is the extensive 
work of the Church. Education—developing the ‘‘perfect’’ 
or well-rounded personality, is the intensive work of the 
Kingdom. 

These two duties are clearly set forth in God’s Word. 
The great Teacher sent from God who said, ‘‘Go preach,”’ 
said also ‘Go teach.’’ One of the chief qualifications of 
the divinely appointed leader is ‘‘apt to teach.’’ Luke in 
his gospel tells of ‘‘all that Jesus began both to do and to 
teach.” Of the early disciples it is said, ““They ceased not 
to teach and to preach Jesus Christ.’’ The great promise 
of God through the Prophet Daniel is, ‘“They that be teach- 
ers shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and they 
that turn many to righteousness as the stars forever and 
ever.” 

Evangelism without education leads to superstition 
and fanaticism. Education without the warmth of spiritual 
appeal passes into cold formalism and skepticism. The 
two are united in the thought of God. They must be kept 
together in the work of men. To neglect either is to limit 
the usefulness and imperil the life of the Church. ‘What 
God hath joined together let not man put asunder.” 


113. 


“Education is absolutely indispensable as an evangelistic 
agency. In many regards there is no more effective form 
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of evangelistic work than that which education affords. 
In the first place, it gives access to classes otherwise almost 
inaccessible, to social groups and bodies of religious opinion 
otherwise closed to us. How otherwise, except by medical 
work, would we have been able to touch the Mohammedan 
world? How otherwise would we be reaching certain great 
social strata in India? It operates in those areas with con- 
tinuous power. Evangelistic work at the best operates 
now and then 


“Education is essential to evangelism also, because it 
raises up our leaders. It raises up leaders for the Church, 
in the State, and in industry. It is interesting to see how, 
whatever the theory a mission starts out with may be, it is 
driven inevitably by the pressure of the facts and conditions 
to this view, either to do education itself or else to struggle 
against any neighboring missions that have a larger policy 
which will do the education for it. We cannot look any- 
where in the world today and find a fruitful mission that 
started out as a so-called purely evangelistic mission that 
was not driven either itself to incorporate educational aims 
into its policy or else to relate itself to other missions which, 
by specialization of function or more comprehensive pro- 
gram, would be able to do what it had been unprepared 
itself to do.”’-—Robert E. Speer, The Gospel and the New World. 


114. 


“The word ‘revival’ may not accurately describe what 
we want, but what we want is clear enough to our own 
minds. We want an awakening of men to the deepest and 
highest, to the eternal things in their own lives, to God. 
And if ‘revival’ means ‘an extraordinary awakening of 
interest in and care for matters relating to personal religion,’ 
then a ‘revival’ is precisely what we want all over the land. 
No unreality, no sham excitement, no turbid emotionalism, 
no ranting, no invertebrate spasm—we do not want these; 
but we do want a quickening of men’s sense of the unseen 
and abiding, a sharper hatred of evil in itself and evil in 
man’s wills and lives, an upheaval of the deeps that will 
bring the real life of men to the top, and destroy the shallow, 
ungenuine imitations of life which bar Christ out of life 
and life out of Christ. We want life brought to its real 
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significance and purpose in Christ. And we need all the 
shaking of traditions and of silly self-constraints, and all 
the blasting of sin, and all the uprising of right feeling, 
which are necessary to the real conversion of men.’’— 
Robert E. Speer. 


115. 


The late Professor Shailer Matthews, before the Confer- 
ence of Religious Workers in State Universities, Madison, 
1910, said, “I wish that we could have a great religious 
revival in every educational institution. The demand for 
it was never greater—a great splendid appeal to the religious 
imagination that shall make students feel that religion is 
something more than mere conventionalities of worship.” 
The need continues to this day. 


116. 


. . . No greater thing could come to our land today 
than a revival of the spirit of religion—a revival that would 
sweep through the homes of the nation and stir the hearts 
of men and women of all faiths to a reassertion of their 
belief in God and their dedication to His will for them- 
selves and for their world. I doubt if there is any problem 
—social, political or economic—that would not melt away 
before the fire of such a spiritual awakening.’—President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


sé 


EL?! 


Vice President Henry A. Wallace (formerly Secretary of 
Agriculture) deals searchingly with the ethical aspects and 
spiritual significance of the task of government. With 
fervor and zeal he declares ‘‘enduring social transformation 
is impossible of realization without changed human hearts.”’ 
He declares that in this field neither science nor economics 
can function with satisfaction, and adds ‘“‘it is time to hold 
aloft a compelling ideal.’ The religious leaders “‘are deal- 
ing with forces even more powerful than those dealt with 
by the scientists or the economists. When they have a 
fiery, yet clear understanding of this, they will, by working 
on the human heart, so balance the message of the economist 
and the scientist that we will yet be saved from ruin.” 
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118. 


Christian education is education under Christian auspices 
for Christian ends. A Christian school is a school founded 
and maintained and conducted by Christian people in the 
service of the Kingdom of God. Such a school besides the 
usual curriculum must, in addition, make its students ac- 
quainted with Christianity in its origin and characteristics, 
its documents and its developments, and particularly in 
its imperial program for the conquest of the world.—Dr. 
E. M. Poteat. 


119. 


“The understanding is not a vessel,’’ wrote Plutarch, 
“which must be filled, but fire wood, which needs to be 
kindled; and love of learning and love of truth are what 
should kindle it.’ Paul wrote to the young Timothy, 
“Stir up [fan into a flame] the gift [the spark] that is in 
thee.”’ 


VI. Confidence in Education 


120. 


Education cannot be defined. Hundreds of attempts 
have been made. Some definitions are helpful and illum- 
inating but education is too limitless in its scope to express 
in words its boundaries. Alexander Bain said: “In the 
widest sense of the word a man is educated, either for good 
or evil, by everything that he experiences from the cradle 
to the grave.” But in the more limited and usual sense 
of the term ‘“‘education is the effort made, of set purpose, 
to train men in a particular way—the efforts of the grown- 
up part of the community to inform the intellect and mould 
the character of the young, and more especially to the 
labors of the professional educators or schoolmasters.”’ 


121. 


When Aristotle was asked how the educated man differed 
from the uneducated, he answered: “As the living differ 
from the dead.’’ 

122! 


‘‘Man becomes man only through the process of edu- 
cation.’’—Immanuel Kant. 


123. 


‘Every scholar is something added to the riches of the 
commonwealth.’’— John Knox. 


124. 


‘Good instruction is better than riches,’’ was the motto 
which William Penn, the illustrious founder of Pennsyl- 
vania, placed on the seal of a literary incorporation, granted 
by him 225 years ago. 

125. 


‘“EKducation is the chief defense of nations.’’—Hdmund 
Burke. 
126. 


“Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, 
institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In 
proportion as the structure of a government gives force 
to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should 
be enlightened.’’—President George Washington. 
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127. 


“On the diffusion of education among the people rests 
the preservation and perpetuation of our free institutions.” 
—Daniel Webster. 


128. 


“A well-instructed people alone can be a permanently 
free people.’’—President James Madtson. 


129. 
“Tf a nation expects to be ignorant and free in a state 
of civilization, it expects what never was and never will 
be.” —President Thomas Jefferson. 


130. 
“Next in importance to freedom and justice is popular 
education, without which neither justice nor freedom can 
be permanently maintained.’’—President James A. Garfield. 


131. 

“Cultivated mind is the guardian genius of Democracy, 
and while guided and controlled by virtue, the noblest 
attribute of man. It is the only dictator that freemen 
acknowledge, and the only security which freemen desire.”’ 

—Mirabeau B. Lamar. 


132. 

“The universities of Europe have shaped the civiliza-_ 

tion of the world.’’—David Starr Jordan. 
133. 


“Whatever you would put into the state you must first 
put into the school.’’—Humboldt. 


134. 
“The nation that has the schools has the future.” 
—Bismarck. 
135. 


“The benefits of education and of useful knowledge, 
generally diffused through a community, are essential to 
the preservation of a free government.’—Sam Houston, 
General, Hero of San Jacinto and first President of the Re- 
public of Texas. 
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136. 


“The thorough education of all classes of people is the 
most efficacious means, in my opinion, of promoting the 
prosperity of the South. The material interests of its 
citizens, as well as their moral and intellectual culture, de- 
pend upon its accomplishment,’’ wrote General Robert E. Lee 
to General John B. Gordon, in December, 1867. 


137. 

The first chief Justice of the United States, John Jay, 
declared: “I consider knowledge to be the soul of a repub- 
lic, and as the weak and wicked are generally in alliance, 
as much care should be taken to diminish the number of 
the former as of the latter. Education is the way to do 
this, and nothing should be left undone to afford all ranks 
of people the means of obtaining a proper degree of it ata 
cheap and easy rate.”’ 
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VII. Confidence in Education Plus Religion 


138. 


The confident expectation of helpful results from Edu- 
cation expressed above refer in practically every instance 
to education permeated with the spirit, purpose and dynamic 
of religion. Education and Religion went forward hand- 
in-hand. 

139. 


In pamphlet Number 64 of Britain Today, of October 17, 
1941, (a tract issued during the War), Professor Ernest 
Barker discussed “The Progress of British Democracy.” 
He quotes words spoken in 1647 by Oliver Cromwell, 
“Truly we have heard many speaking to us, and I cannot 
but think that in many of those things God has spoken to 
us. If, in those things we do speak or pretend to speak 
from God, there be mistakes of fact; if there be a mistake 
in the thing—in reason of the thing; truly I think it is for 
me to show both the one and the other if I can.” ‘These 
sayings of Oliver Cromwell,’’ writes Professor Barker, ‘“‘go 
to the root of the matter. He speaks in terms of religion— 
of God. I believe that it was by way of religion, of religious 
experience, of religious thought and discussion, that the 
English people came to the practice of political discussion, 
and were led towards the evolution of political democracy. 
There were among the English people different sects or 
confessions—Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Baptists— 
who debated and discussed religious issues both with one 
another and with the State-Church, the Church of England, 
to which they were all opposed, but which none the less, 
like them, had also a Protestant basis. This religious de- 
bate and discussion, running through the nation, was the 
ground and the parent of political debate and discussion. 
British Democracy, in its origins, had religious roots. 
That was the secret of its beginning; and to my thinking 
that has always been, and will always remain, the secret 
of its continuance.”’ 


140. 

“What do we mean by education? What end is it in- 
tended to serve? Do we propose to equip its beneficiaries 
to win the world’s financial prizes or do we propose to 
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create an intellectual aristocracy? Is our aim culture for 
culture’s sake, or are we seeking technical scholarship? 
What shall be our answer? We shall not be satisfied with 
any answer that is not stated in terms of life. How to live 
is the question. Herbert Spencer declared his opinion of 
education: ‘In what way to treat the body; in what way 
to treat the mind; in what way to manage our affairs; in 
what way to bring up a family; in what way to behave as a 
citizen; in what way to utilize all those sources of happiness 
which nature supplies—how to use all our faculties to the 
greatest advantage to ourselves and others—how to live 
completely? And this being the great thing needful for us 
to learn, is, by consequence, the great thing which education 
has to teach. To prepare us for complete living is the func- 
tion which education has to discharge; and the only rational 
mode of judging of any educational course is to judge in 
what degree it discharges such a function.’ ”’ 


141. 


The religious impulse has been evident at all times in 
the field of education. It has provided the incentive, the 
support, and the development of education from the dawn 
of history. 


142. 


In reviewing the early efforts in education at all times 
and in all lands one is struck with the fact that the religious 
motive and influence have been evident everywhere. Whether 
conducted by the tribe or state or nation or by some cult 
or church, reference was had to some form of deity and 
some religious sanctions were evident. 


Daniel Webster was correct when, in an impassioned 
speech, he exclaimed: ‘‘In what age, by what sect, where, 
when, by whom has religious education been excluded from 
the education of the youth? Nowhere! Never! Every- 
where and at all times it has been regarded as essential.”’ 


143. 
Washington did not think of education apart from the 
sanctions of religion. He declared: ‘Of all the disposi- 


tions and habits which lead to political prosperity, Religion 
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and Morality are indispensable supports. In vain would 
that man claim the tribute of Patriotism who should labor 
to subvert those pillars of human happiness, those firmest 
props of the duties of Men and Citizens. The mere Poli- 
tician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect and 
to cherish them. A volume could not trace all their connec- 
tions with private and public felicity. Let it simply be 
asked, Where is the security for property, for reputation, 
for life, if the sense of religious obligation desert the oaths 
which are the instruments of investigation 1n Courts of 
Justice? And let us with caution indulge the supposition 
that morality can be maintained without religion. What- 
ever may be conceded to the influence of refined education 
on minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience both 
forbid us to' expect that national morality can prevail in 
exclusion of religious principle.” 


144. 


Not only was this the thought of religion in the minds 
of the leading citizens in the early days, but it was clearly 
expressed by the Government. On the 13th day of July, 
1787, the Confederated Congress, composed of delegates 
appointed by each state in the United States of America 
under the Articles of Confederation, passed what was 
known as the Northwest Ordinance for the government 
of the territory of the United States northwest of the Ohio 
River. By the authority vested in them, and for the pur- 
pose, as they expressed it, of “extending the fundamental 
principles of civil and religious liberty which formed the 
basis whereon these republics, their laws and constitutions, 
are erected,’ they did ordain, as follows: “Religion, moral- 
ity and knowledge being necessary to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of edu- 
cation shall be encouraged.” 


145. 


“So far as we know, history has no instance of a national 
character built up without the aid of religious instruction. 
The final question regarding education is whether it avails 
to produce the type of character required by the republic 
and the race.’’—Edward O. Sisson. 
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146. 

“The particular training,’ said Plato, “‘which always 
leads you to hate what you ought to hate, and to love what 
you ought to love, in my view, will rightly be called Edu- 
cation.’ 

147. 

“Education can improve nature,” said Aristotle, “‘but 
cannot completely change it.’”’ Jesus said, ““Ye must be 
born again.”’ 

148. 

“The object of Education is not external show and 

splendor,’ said Seneca, “but inward development.”’ 


149. 

“The official documents of American history . . . affirm 
and reaffirm that this is a religious nation.’’—U. S. Supreme 
Court Decision. 

150. 


“The instruction of the people in every kind of knowledge 
that can be of use to them in the practice of their moral 
duties as men, citizens, and Christians, and of their polit- 
ical and civil duties as members of society and freemen, 
ought to be the care of the public. The revenues of the 
State would be applied infinitely better, more charitably, 
wisely, usefully, and, therefore, politically in this way than 
even in maintaining the poor. This would be the best way 
of preventing the existence of the poor.’—John Adams. 


151. 


“Our civilization cannot survive materially unless it be 
redeemed spiritually.’’—President Woodrow Waulson. 


152. 


“Education is the instruction of the intellect in the laws 
of nature, under which name I include not merely things 
and their forces, but men and their ways, and the fashion- 
ing of the affections and will into an earnest and loving 
desire to move in harmony with those laws.’—Huzley. 


153. 


“Nine-tenths of the calamities which have befallen the 
human race had no other origin than the union of high in- 
telligence with low desires.’”—Macauley. 
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154. 


‘How is it possible that society should escape destruc- 
tion if the moral tie be not strengthened in proportion as 
the political tie is relaxed ?’’—De Toqueville. 


155. 


“Exclude religion from education and you have no 
foundation upon which to build moral character.’’—Charles 
W. Eliot, former President of Harvard. 


156. 


“Religion more than anything else makes a whole out 
of life, relates it to the universe as a whole, and directs it 
to the ultimate ends.’’—Eucken. 


157. 


“No student of history has doubt of its existence [re- 
ligion|], and no observer of human nature will under-value 
its significance. The religious element may not pass wholly 
out of education unless we are to cripple it and render it 
hopelessly incomplete.” —Nzicholas Butler, President of Co- 
lumbia University. 


158. 


“Mere intelligence is not enough. Enlightenment must 
be accompanied by that moral power which is the product 
of the home and of religion. Real education and true wel- 
fare for the people rest inevitably on this foundation which 
the government can approve and commend but which the 
people themselves must create.’’—President Calvin Coolidge. 


159. 


“Every man who understands and loves his country,”’ 
said President Woodrow Wilson, “‘must wish education 
brought to the highest point of development and efficiency 
and to be shot Sela at every point with Christian prin- 
ciples.”’ 

160. 

“It is my considered conviction that there can be no 
enduring alleviation of the social and political ills which 
plague us, unless and until there is an essential change of 
ethical and spiritual attitude in the rank and file of men.” 
—James Rowland Angell, former President of Yale. 
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161. 


“In a very real and fundamental sense our major prob- 
lems are not economic or financial or industrial. Our real 
difficulty lies in the area of human relatedness.’’—E. C. 
Lindeman. 


162. 


“Whatever inspires and strengthens the religious belief 
and religious activity of the people, whatever ministers to 
their spiritual life, is of supreme importance. Without it, 
all other efforts will fail. With it, there lies the only hope 
of success. The strength of our country is the strength 
of its religious convictions.’’—President Calvin Coolidge. 


163. 


“Enduring social transformation is impossible of reali- 
zation without changed human hearts. Religious leaders 
are dealing with forces even more powerful than those 
dealt with by the scientists or economists.’ —Vice President 
Henry A. Wallace. 


164. 


“The government’s indifference to religion must not 
be allowed to become opposition to religion.’’—President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia University. 


165. 
“The question to be asked at the end of an educational 
step is not ‘What has the child learned?’ but ‘What has the 
child become?’””—J. P. Monroe. 


166. 


‘To receive no religious impression at all is exactly equiv- 
alent to receiving an impression that religion is unimpor- 
tant.’’—George A. Coe. 


167. 


“The use of his knowledge rather than the measure- 
ment of how much is poured into the student, is the greatest 
change that has come over university life in the last one 
hundred years. The making of men is the fundamental 
thing.’”’—Former President Lowell of Harvard. 
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168. 


The steady expansion of secular knowledge is the domi- 
nating fact in the lives of the Christian people. It is exer- 
cising an ever more complete and irresistible authority over 
the conduct of mankind. But its authority is devoid of 
moral sanction. If the secularization of knowledge con- 
tinues, it will ultimately wreck civilization.” —The New 
Republic. 

169. 


“The peril of today is not lack of knowledge but of 
moral principles. What the world needs so desperately in | 
these critical days is a leadership that is not only intellect- 
ually strong but morally right.’’—Edgar P. Hull. 


170. 


“Titus ravaged Jerusalem and left behind a million 
corpses and salt-sown ruins. He thought he had made an 
end of the hated nation, but before he sailed from Joppa a 
rabbi obtained permission to gather a few boys out of the 
desolation and teach them the law. It was a concession 
fatal to Roman supremacy. That school was the cause 
of the recovery of the amazing vitality and persistence of 
the Jewish people. It built law, national spirit, conscious- 
ness of being a peculiar people into mind. That abides.”’ 

—Rev. F. D. Power. 


171. 


This joint resolution was adopted by the legislature of 
South Dakota: ‘‘Resolved, That the people of South 
Dakota be enjoined to address themselves to renewed effort 
to restore the balance between the spiritual and material. 
That our children be reared in the precepts of fundamental 
righteousness. That the churches and Sabbath schools 
be constrained to intensify their work and to extend it to 
every child within their respective spheres of influence. 
That parents be adjured to exert every effort to restore the 
old-time influence of the home in molding the lives of their 
children for the development of conscience and of morality; 
that the family altar be restored and that in self-sacrificing 
love the little ones be trained in the simple virtues of truth- 
fulness, honesty, and respect for the rights of others. That 
it is the judgment of the legislature of South Dakota that 
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only upon the lines herein suggested can the true balance 
be restored and the crime wave checked and civilization 
preserved.” 


Nee 


“Education does not mean teaching people what they 
do not know. It means teaching them to behave as they 
do not behave. It is not teaching the youth the shapes of 
the letters and the tricks of numbers, and then leaving them 
to turn their arithmetic to roguery, and their literature to 
lust. It means, on the contrary, training them into the 
perfect exercise and kingly continence of their bodies and 
souls. It is painful, continual and difficult work to be done 
by kindness, by watching, by warning, by precept and by 
praise, but above all—by example.’—John Ruskin. 


VIII. Bridging the Generations 


173. 

“The purpose of education, as of religion,’’ said Hugh 
Thompson Kerr, “‘is to transmit from generation to genera- 
tion the ideals and values which have been inherited. It 
has always been a difficult thing to do this. It is a task 
that belongs not only in the realm of religion but in all 
other spheres of influence. We are facing a crisis in govern- 
ment today because we are not too sure that we can transmit 
the principles of a pure democracy to the oncoming genera- 
tion. We are facing a crisis in industry and in education 
and there is danger lest we should fail in conserving in- 
herited values and in passing them on to those who come 
after us. In religion the task has always been difficult.” 


174. 

The Bridge Builder 
An old man traveling a lone highway 
Came, on an evening cold and gray, 
To a chasm deep and wide. 
The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 
For the sullen stream held no fear for him. 
He turned when he reached the other side, 
And builded a bridge to span the tide. 


“Old man,” cried a fellow-pilgrim near, 
“You're wasting your strength with your building here. 
Your journey will end with the ending day, 
You will never again come back this way; 
You have crossed the chasm deep and wide, 
Why build a bridge at eventide?”’ 


The builder raised his old gray head, 
“Good friend, on the path I’ve come,”’ he said, 
‘There follows after me today | 

A youth whose feet will pass this way. 

This stream, which has been naught to me, 

To that young lad may a pitfall be. 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim; | 

Good friend, I am building this bridge for him.” 
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175. 
From Parents to Children 
“Education must begin even before birth, with the parents 
themselves; must constitute a rule of action during the entire 
life.’’—Plato. } 


176. 
Better the Breed of Men 
You talk of your breed of cattle, 
And plan for a higher strain; 
You double the foot of the pasture, 
And heap up the measure of grain; 
You draw on the wits of the nation 
To better the barn and the pen; 
But what are you doing, my brothers, 
To better the breed of men? 
—Rose Trumbull 


Lig 
Our Children’s Children 

“T have always believed that we should show at least 
as much loyalty to our grandchildren as to our grandfathers. 
The world in which our ancestors lived is fixed. Nothing 
we can do will ever change that. But the world in which 
our grandchildren must live is still in solution. Only God 
Himself knows what it is to be and His plan for it must 
be worked out through our agency. Is it to be a world of 
bolshevism, of atheism; a world of horrible devastating 
wars, a world of moral degradation and spiritual despair? 
Can we sleep at night if we think of our children’s children 
condemned to live in such a world if any present efforts 
of ours might prevent it? There is a present effort which 
will go far to prevent it. This is through trained Christian 
leadership and back of such leadership must stand adequate- 
ly equipped Christian colleges.’’-—Charles F. Wishart. 


178. 
The Father’s Influence 
Many fathers are either ignorant or careless of the re- 
sponsibility and opportunity before them. Professor Seeley, 
author of Ecce Homo, declared: ‘‘The father has not time 
to do all that is necessary to be done for his children; part 
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he will do himself, but part must be intrusted to others. 
He hands over to others the child’s education—his mind, 
his soul. He reserves to himself the finance department. 
It is not easy to estimate the mischief produced by this 
division of labor. I know scarcely any cause from which 
the community suffers so much. Thus we devolve upon 
others all that is valuable and dignified in fatherhood, and 
retain only its burdens and anxieties. What an impoverish- 
ment of character and of paternal dignity!’ Fatal illustra- 
tions of this grievous error may be seen on every hand. A 
sad cry reaches our ears from the Song of Songs: ‘They 
made me the keeper of the vineyards, but mine own vineyard 
have I not kept.” 


179. 
The Father’s Responsibility 

“It is not uncommon for a man to leave the religious 
education of his children entirely to his wife. This is often 
_done even in cases where the man is professedly religious. 
A believer himself in the Christian revelation, he makes 
no effort to impart his faith to his children. It is the mother 
who teaches the children to pray, who trains them in the 
reading of the Bible, who encourages them to go to church, 
and who manifests a solicitude in the development of their 
religious life. It is a long and difficult, and oftentimes a 
discouraging task, even when both father and mother work 
together at it; but it becomes far more baffling and disheart- 
ening when the woman is left to work at it alone. For the 
example of the father often counts for more, at least with 
boys, than the precepts of the mother.’’—Charles E. Jefferson. 


180. 
A Prayer 
Glancing o’er the path behind me, 
That I’m making as I go, 
I can see a host of faces, 
Youthful faces, all a-glow. 


Stepping in the tracks I’m making, 
Following the course I lead. 

Building ideals of my precepts, 
Basing fate upon my creed. 
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Down through ages I can see them 
Following my plodding way; 

Grant me, God, that Ill not lead them 
From the path of right astray. 


For the sake of those behind me, 
Childish faces, trustful bright, 

Let the finger of Omnip’tence 
Trace my stumbling course aright. 


Make it wearisome, if need be, 
Rugged, Lord, if ’tis Thy will; 
But for sake of those behind me, 
Let it some of good fulfill. 
—Marion Boyd Camah 


As we think of the ‘‘youthful faces, all a-glow,’’ whose 
future is so greatly to be affected by the life and instruction 
of teachers we put our whole hearts into the CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION MOVEMENT. 


181. 
Man’s Chief End 

‘Deeper than knowledge, deeper than morals in man’s 
nature, lies religion. In the beginning, God! To know 
God correctly and to reverence Him properly is the begin- 
ning of all true knowledge. The chief end of man is to 
glorify God and to enjoy Him forever. That clause, “‘to 
enjoy Him forever,’ is never to be left out. Happiness 
is both our pursuit and our birthright. Something is 
desperately wrong with education when it does not lead to 
that. There is a crime committed against the children 
when the fathers to the children do not make known the 
truth of religion. 


“God hath set eternity in our hearts. Our eternal en- 
joyment depends on our personal relation to God. Chris- 
tian fathers have found their own righteousness and peace 
and joy with God through Jesus Christ. To them this is 
life eternal: ‘To know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom Thou hast sent.’ Only thus have they found 
their way to the chief end and enjoyment of man. Nor 
do such fathers know any other or any better way by which 
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their children may reach it. There are many contentions ° 
among speculative men concerning religion. To wait for 
their curious discussions to be settled is to wait too long 
for our brief life. We are here today. and tomorrow are 
gone. Christian men say with Paul, ‘I determined not to 
know anything among you save Jesus Christ and Him cru- 
cified ... the power of God and the wisdom of God.’ 
They long ago determined to make that ‘wisdom’ a part 
of the truth they should make known to their children. 
To that end the Christian church, and particularly our 
Presbyterian branch of the Christian church, established 
schools, academies and colleges.’’—Robert Mackenzie. 


182. 
Eternal Principles 

“An education in morals that does not root itself in the 
Ten Commandments of the Bible and in the teaching and 
example of Jesus Christ denies to the fathers the privilege 
of making known to their children the highest of all moral 
principles, the knowledge of the surest way to the chief end 
of man. It is not a question of robbing Christ or the Bible 
of any glory; it is a question of robbing the children and 
youth of their highest good, and the state of the best citi- 
zenship. 


“But whatever is right in public education, we have 
to do with what is. It may take a long or a short time to 
bring public education to what is right. In the meantime, 
our children are hasting through their brief years. Their 
opportunity for proper education is now. If the fathers 
to the children are to make known the truth, and the whole 
truth, they must find or make a proper school today. This 
is the motive for all the academies and colleges in the land. 
They are not the creation of expediency, but of dire neces- 
sity, and worth more than all they cost in meeting that 
necessity. They are founded not on sectarianism or de- 
nominationalism, but on the simple fact of human nature 
that man has a conscience which needs to be educated up 
to the highest moral standard.’’—Robert Mackenzie. 
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183. 


Lasting Impressions of the Home 


The Church must reach back into the home to arouse 
parents to a new sense of their responsibility. Fathers 
especially should awake. ‘In the earlier years,’’ said 
Charles E. Jefferson, ‘‘children can be controlled by their 
mother; but by and by there comes a time when they begin 
to note the conduct of the father. No eyes are keener than 
the eyes of a child. He sees everything the father does; 
he reflects on what the father does not do. His logic is 
inexorable. He argues his way to conclusions which cannot 
be shaken. If his father does not pray, prayer must be 
unnecessary. Grown men surely know what is needed. 
If his father never reads the Bible, then the Big Book can 
be dispensed with. Fathers know what books are most 
worth reading. If he does not go to church, then church 
attendance is a pastime and not a duty, for men so old and 
wise as father is would not neglect church, if church were of 
value to them. If he never talks of God, or Christ, or the 
Holy Spirit, if he shows no interest in the Bible, or church 
work, the inference is clear and certain that religion is not a 
vital part of human life. A man in his home may feel 
secure from the cold-eyed scrutiny of the world, but. if 
he have children, he is subjected to a gaze almost as piercing 
as the eyes of God. Is there anything which escapes the 
eyes of a child? Who is quicker to note inconsistencies, 
and to detect hypocrisies? A man’s piety is no better than 
that which he displays at home. In every home the judg- 
ment seat is set, and he who sits upon it is a little child. A 
failure to measure up to one’s professions is always humil- 
lating, but it becomes altogether fatal in the presence of 
children who look up to us and trust in us.’”’ 


184. 
Enriching Family Life 
The General Report of the 1940 White House Conference 
on Children in a Democracy contains this statement: ‘It 
has been estimated that approximately one-half of the 
children and youth in the United States receive no religious 


bot aun E. Jefferson, Quiet Talks With the Family (Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
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instruction outside the home. President Roosevelt has 
said, “We are concerned about the children who are outside 
the reach of religious influences and are denied help in at- 
taining faith in an ordered universe and in the Fatherhood 
of God.’ 


“The child, whether in the family, the school, the church, 
or leisure-time activities, needs to have a personal appre- 
ciation of ethical values consistent with a developing phil- 
osophy of life. Increasingly as he matures, he needs to see 
life as a whole and in its complex relationships. Here the 
potent influence of religion can give to the child a con- 
viction of the intrinsic worth of persons and also assurance 
that he has a significant and secure place in an ordered 
universe.”’ 


185. 
Breaking Home Ties 

Many who are faithful'in the instruction and influence 
of the home give little thought or planning as to the char- 
acter of the college or technical school to which the mem- 
bers of the household shall go as they leave the home. 
This is often followed by disastrous results. Many boys 
and girls are not prepared for the sudden change. Paul 
called attention to a period that must come in each develop- 
ing life when he declared: ‘‘When I was a child, I spake 
as a child, I understood as a child, I thought as a child; 
but when I became a man, I put away childish things.” 
From the prattle of the child, through thought in crude, 
general notions into consecutive reasoning is the long, 
weary, and ofttimes bewildering way along which each 
must go. At this period intelligent, sympathetic teachers 
who “‘see life steadily and who see it whole’ can be of largest 
helpfulness. It is not so much what parents and teachers 
say as the spirit and attitude they reveal. Religion is far 
more than intellectual assent to a creed. It touches all 
there is to man and every part of his life. Professor Henry 
Drummond declared: ‘‘Christianity is not a thing to be 
proved, but a life to be lived. But I qualify this also. You 
men will be wise indeed to find out and study the great doc- 
trines of Christianity. There are doctrines in Christianity 
as well as in medicine. The authorities are as scientific in 
method as the most learned scientific observer here. You 
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must search theology as you do other subjects. Go to the 
experts, not to penny magazines.’’ Youth must be brought 
to understand these profound truths. 


186. 
The Important Years 

“The years which young men and women spend in 
colleges are the most important of their lives. It is at this 
time that their beliefs, their opinions, their outlook on life 
are largely fixed. What they are when they graduate from 
college they will usually be throughout life. The powerful 
influence which the instructors have in this formative pro- 
cess places a great responsibility upon their shoulders. The 
heads of our church colleges realize this. They know that 
the teachers must not only instruct in the arts and the 
sciences, but must also help create right ideals and mold 
character. They, therefore, take the greatest care to 
select their teaching staffs in regard to this double duty. 
As a result, the educational institutions of the Church have 
teachers to which parents may entrust their children with 
full confidence that they will do their part toward graduat- 
ing them with not only well-trained minds, but also high 
ideals, good morals and strong characters.’’ 


187. 
Shall the ‘‘ Week End’’ Obliterate the Sabbath? 

The strain and stress of modern life, the ever enlarging 
demands on the time and energy of college students, all tend 
to obscure the unseen spiritual force, to disregard the in- 
junction. “Be still and know that I am God” and to hear 
the Voice of gentle stillness. It is well to remember the 
words of President Charles F. Thwing: 


“Among the means which might possibly prove to be 
somewhat persuasive, it may be said that it is wise to try 
to convince the student that one day in seven should be to 
him a day of rest. It should be easy to cause him to believe 
that the Sabbath is to him a physical necessity. No nation, 
no man as a rule, no horse, no machine, can run constantly 
without going to pieces earlier than it should go to pieces. 
The necessity of the Sabbath as found in the human consti- 
tution is a far more significant reason to the student than 
any command found in the twentieth chapter of Exodus 
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or than any technically religious interpretation of Christ’s 
remark that the ‘Sabbath was made for man and not man 
for the Sabbath.’ In the case of the Sabbath, as in the case 
of smoking, the moral element may have small weight in 
persuading men, but the hygienic element may and should 
and does have great weight. It may also be said to the 
student that he can do more work in six days than he can 
in seven through the concentration of his powers. The 
merchant who affirmed that he could not do his business 
in twelve months, but that he could in eleven, was a wise 
man. One of the greatest needs of the American college 
man is the need of sheer and absolute concentration. He 
should learn the summoning of all his power for the per- 
formance of a specific task. Such concentration may be 
both the cause and the result of the freedom from all work 
upon one day of the seven.”’ 


188. 
The Day of Rest and Spiritual Improvement 

“It is to my mind fitting that the college student should 
give to himself a very free range of reading on the Sabbath. 
Biography, history and novels may represent to him powers 
of enlargement, enrichment and of inspiration which are 
the choicest results of his regular studies and yet these 
readings may be in themselves quite apart from the con- 
tents of his ordinary books. The college student should 
come to the evening of his Sunday having a body rested, 
having a mind clearer, a heart purer, a will more firmly 
set to the right, appetites under firmer and more constant 
control, desires more aspiring, purposes loftier, his whole 
nature aflame with finer and nobler enthusiasms, than were 
his at the sunrising of that day. Reading, reflecting, talk- 
ing, the walk in the field, the walk on the street, worship 
in the great congregation, worship in solitude, conversa- 
tion with dearest friends by letter or by tongue, represent 

the wisest methods for securing these precious results.’’ 
—Charles F. Thwing. 
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189. 


Hymn Traditionally Used at Harvard University Bacca- 
laureate Based on the Seventy-eighth Psalm 


The text ts fram the edition of 1698, in part also from Watts’ Psalms of David 
Imitated (1719); three stanzas are from Nathan Tate (1652-1715) and Nicholas 
Brady (1659-1726) ; the first line of the first stanza being altered by Jeremy Balknap 
(1744-1798) and then stanzas from Isaac Watts (1674-1748). 


It is sung to the tune of St. Martin’s by Wm. Tansur (1700-1783) an English 
organist and teacher of music. 

The following text has been the traditional hymn at 
Harvard festivals since 1830. It seems certain that some 
rendering of this Psalm was used at a much earlier period. 


1. Give ear, ye children, to my law, 
Devout attention lend. 
Let the instructions of my mouth 
Deep in your hearts descend. 


2. My tongue, by inspiration taught, 
Shall parables unfold; 
Dark oracles, but understood 
And owned for truths of old. 


3. Which we from sacred registers 
Of ancient times have known, 
And our forefathers’ pious care 

To us has handed down. 


4. Let children learn the mighty deeds 
Which God performed of old, 
Which, in our younger years, we saw 
And which our fathers told. 


©. Our lips shall tell them to our sons, 
And they again to theirs— 
That generations yet unborn 
May teach them to their heirs. AMEN. 


190. 
The Home’s Supreme Gift 
‘We toil and save and sacrifice in order that we may 
leave to our children a little money, or a home, or an edu- 
cation for their own enjoyment. Dare we forget that all 
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this is pitifully futile if we do not save the civilization in 
which our children must live? Christian Education is thus 
not a matter of philanthropy but simply a matter of sane 
life insurance for our loved ones who come after us.”’ 


—C. F. Wishart. 


191. 
Difficulties of Discipline 

“The difficulties in the governing of students have not, 
however, passed away with the disappearance of the status 
of the last two centuries. These difficulties inhere in the 
very nature of students, and in the relations in which they 
are placed. Students are of an age which brooks restraints 
with an ill grace. They are removed from the sphere of 
the gentle admonitions, as well as of the firm rule, of the 
home. They realize the rights of early manhood with 
_ keen vividness, and but dimly its duties and responsibilities. 
They are conscious of their dawning intellectual and moral 
power, and failure has not taught them the limitations of 
this power. They are in association with hundreds of 
thousands—an inflammable body to which each contributes 
the fuel of his own vigorous nature. They are somewhat 
inclined, although less than formerly, to regard the author- 
ities with suspicion, if not with positive dislike. They are 
peculiarly sensitive to any methods suggestive of official 
espionage. They believe the old political principle that 
‘the best government is that which governs the least.’”’ 
—Charles F. Thwing. 


The Christian college, in its atmosphere, by its impress 
on personalities, by the teaching and influence of the ad- 
ministrative staff and the faculty, seeks to develop princi- 
ples within which will guide and control life and conduct. 
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IX. Awaking to Impending Dangers 


192. 


As the states assumed more and more authority and 
responsibility for education there were grave fears in the 
hearts of many Catholics, and some of the Protestant de- 
nominations also became deeply concerned. Soon some of 
the states assumed unusual powers. The state of New 
Hampshire sought to take over the control of Dartmouth 
College, which had been established by Congregationalists 
in 1769. The case was decided by the state court in favor 
of the state. An appeal was argued before the Supreme 
Court of the United States with matchless logic and elo- 
quence by Daniel Webster. The contention of the college 
was sustained. The effect of this decision had two impor- 
tant and permanent effects. “On the one hand,’ says 
Ellwood P. Cubberley, “it guaranteed the perpetuity of 
endowments, and the great period of private and denomina- 
tional effort now followed. On the other hand, since the 
states could not change charters and transform old estab- 
lishments, they began to turn to the creation of new state 
universities of their own.”’ 


193. 


Because of the sad neglect of the religious element in 
education, we have in our land conditions that have awak- 
ened the serious concern of all thoughtful men and women. 
Our people have become educated, but there is an awful 
breakdown in character. We have taught subjects, but 
have failed to develop the moral life. We have trained the 
head and the hand, but have neglected the heart. We have 
given myriads of courses and innumerable facts about 
material things, but have failed to teach the things of the 
Spirit. We have taught the facts of life and how to make a 
living, but have not put the youth in touch with the Source 
of life nor helped them discover the real meaning of living. 


194. 

Fifteen years ago Mr. Edward O. Sisson described the 
situation in America: ‘‘Increased demand upon character 
and diminished care for the cultivation of character.’”’ He 
added this warning: ‘So far as we know, history has no 
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instance of a national character built up without the aid of 
religious instruction, or of such character surviving the 
decay of religion. The final question regarding education 
is whether it avails to produce the type of character required 
by the Republic and the race.”’ 


195. 


Confidence in education without the sanctions of religion 
was ruthlessly shaken throughout the world at the time of 
world upheaval. Men in all walks of life are recognizing 
the baneful influence of an education that knows not God 
or fails to make adequate provision for instruction concern- 
ing the things of the spirit. Faith in a Supreme Being is 
the organizing factor of man’s intelligence. Belief in a 
Moral Governor of the world, to whom an account must be 
made, is the steadying influence in the moral life. 


196. 


The American Committee on the War and the Religious 
Outlook, after a careful study and conference with chaplains 
and other workers, reached the conclusion that the most 
serious failure of the Church as discovered in the army was 
“the Church’s failure as a teacher.’’ The British Inter- 
denominational Committee reported, “that probably four- 
fifths of the young manhood of our country should have 
little or no vital connection with any of the churches, and 
that behind this detachment there should be so deep a 
misunderstanding of the faiths by which Christian men 
and women live, and the ideals of life which they hold, is 
perhaps, the most salient factor of our evidence.”’ 


197. 

“Tt has become a truism,’ says David Snedden, “that 
Americans have more faith in education as a means of social 
conservation and regeneration than they have in political 
democracy, in religion, or even in economic achievement. 
Eloquent testimony to this faith would mark every page of 
any fully told history of the three hundred years of migra- 
tion and settlement which have made the present American 
people. Temples to that faith are to be seen today in the 
palatial high schools of our cities, and in the massed halls 
of our state universities.’’ 
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Ney 


American education is conditioned by our form of gov- 
ernment which in many ways intensifies the problems. 
Democracy is a great ideal. It includes all the people, 
and the home, the school, and the church. Rightly con- 
stituted and guided and controlled, it provides the finest 
type of government yet conceived by the mind of man. 
American democracy, in which government is exercised 
through elected representatives, was described by Abraham 
Lincoln as “the government of the people, by the people, 
for the people.” Sir William Blackstone (1723-1780), the 
great English jurist and authority on law, wrote: “In a 
democracy, where the right of making laws resides in the 
people at large, public virtue, or goodness of intention, is 
more likely to be found, than either of the other qualities 
of government.’ But history, since the days of Blackstone, 
reveals a sad lack of “‘public virtue’ and “‘goodness of in- 
tention’’ of many of those who have been called by the people 
to bear rule in the democracies of the world. There is no 
way in which an ideal social order may be established and 
maintained except by dependable men and women. ‘The 
world looks back with deep interest at the thoroughly 
planned ‘“‘Republic”’ of Plato; Thomas More’s unique dream 
of “Utopia” (printed in 1516); the “New Atlantis” of 
Francis Bacon (printed after his death in 1629); Thomas 
Campanella’s (1568-1637) ‘City of the Sun’; and the 
elaborate outline of James Harrington’s ‘“‘Oceana’’ (1656). 
But each of these ideal commonwealths reveals one fatal 
lack—it did not provide ideal men and women for citizen- 
ship. A utopian plan demands a utopian man. 


{hake 


“Education is the great modern panacea of philosophers 
and politicians, which is to heal all the diseases. and secure 
the perfect health of the body politic. But has the world, 
I ask, by all its wisdom and education, ever yet succeeded 
in establishing and perpetuating free institutions, or real 
personal freedom? Were not Egypt, Greece and Rome civ1- 
lized and enlightened beyond, perhaps, any modern king- 
dom’ And was not the period of their greatest enlighten- 
ment the very period of their greatest depravity, corruption, 
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anarchy, misrule, and final enslavement to military tyrants? 
They were—and their history is in accordance with what 
philosophy and reason would teach us to expect. For 
knowledge is power, power to carry out, to execute, and to 
gratify to the utmost excess, the desires, appetites and 
passions of the breast, and where these are corrupt, selfish, 
ambitious and depraved, it makes these evil passions omnip- 
otent for evil, and all the laws and institutions that might 
restrain them impotent for good. Mere human and scien- 
tific knowledge, as its advocates delight to tell us, is an 
ocean which is to overflow the world.’’—Rev. Thomas Smyth, 
Dey, 


200. 


President Calvin Coolidge said: ‘‘We do not need more 
national development, we need more spiritual development. 
We do not need more intellectual power, we need more 
moral power. We do not need more knowledge, we need 
more character. We do not need more government, we 
need more religion. Another element must be secured 
in the training of citizenship, or all else will be in vain. 
All of our learning and science, our culture and our arts, 
will be of little avail unless they are supported by high 
character. Unless there be honor, truth and justice, unless 
our material resources are supported by moral and spiritual 
resources, there is no foundation for progress. A trained 
intelligence can do much, but there is no substitute for moral- 
ity, character, and religious convictions. Unless these 
abide, American citizenship will be found unequal to its 
task.”’ 


WOOT 


“The prosperity of a country depends not upon the 
abundance of its revenues, nor on the strength of its fortifi- 
cations, nor on the beauty of its public buildings; but it 
consists in the number of its cultivated citizens, in its men 
of education, enlightenment, and character. Here are to 
be found its true interest, its chief strength, its real power.’ 

—Martin Luther. 


202. 


“The social and political importance of education as well 
as the responsibility of the state for education was first rec- 
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ognized by the German peoples. The beginnings of state 
systems of education during the sixteenth century were 
outgrowths of the religious motive and conception of edu- 
cation. It was not until the eighteenth century that the 
politico-economic, or social conception found full expression. 
The first monarchs to seize the idea that national prosperity 
and stability depended at bottom upon general education 
were Frederick the Great of Prussia (r. 1740-1786) and 
Maria Theresa of Austria (r. 1740-1780). In his famous 
school laws of 1763 the former recognized that it was the 
duty of officials to “‘strive for the true welfare of our country 
and of all classes of people’ by “‘having a good foundation 
laid in the schools for a rational and Christian education 
of the young for the fear of God and other useful ends.”’ 
The early French republicans came to hold a similar con- 
ception of governmental responsibility for education. While 
they outlined a system, it remained for later generations 
to construct it.’—Monroe’s Brief History of Education. 
In Germany the State held a monopoly in the field of educa- 
tion with fatal results to the world. 


203. 


In July, 1910, there was held in Berlin, Germany, a 
“World Congress of Free Christianity.’’ Professor Troeltsch, 
an eminent and influential theological thinker at the Con- 
gress, said: ‘‘We stand on the threshold of a grand religious 
and church development. Moreover, we can be sure that 
European culture without a foundation in the religious power 
of Christianity can scarcely endure. A free culture in pro- 
portion as it possesses religious depth and maturity will 
contain within itself that which forms the intrinsic and 
vital power of Christianity—the regeneration and sancti- 
fication of personality by God.’ What confirmation this 
statement has today! What a subsidence of foundations 
when the power of Christianity is spurned! 


204. 
In his History and Philosophy of the Reign of Louts XV, 
De Tocqueville wrote in 1847: ‘Thus the movement |lead- 


ing to the French Revolution] arising from many different 
causes, extended more and more. The philosophers, by 
incessantly depreciating the nation in their writings, had 
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succeeded in rendering the nation ashamed of itself. All 
parties in the nation seemed to unite in deeming it necessary 
to destroy the ancient social order. It was manifest that 
important changes would take place at no distant period, 
though the exact time of their approach could not be fixed 
with certainty. It was at the approach of that tempest 
which was destined to shake the state to its foundations, 
that the pride of philosophy sought to exalt itself by attack- 
ing heaven. By it the curb of conscience was broken, 
and the great name of God, which might have imposed a 
restraint on the violence of the passions which the Revolu- 
tion called forth, was effaced. By this means, to the legiti- 
mate conquest of liberty, will ere long succeed a mortal strife 
of vanities, in which those of the majority, having proved 
victorious, will stain themselves without mercy with ‘the 
blood of the vanquished. Other people will, in future 
times, undergo changes similar to ours; but they will eschew 
the same violence, because the influence of religion will not 
be extinct among them. Posterity, that equitable judge of 
the past, imputes to philosophy that it perverted the minds 
of the people while it pretended to enlighten them, and 
turned aside from its proper end a revolution commenced 
with the design of ameliorating the lot of the human race.” 


205. 


“Secular education is only half an education with the 
most important half left out.’”—Szr Robert Pell. 


206. 


“To educate the reason without educating the desire is 
like placing a repeating rifle in the hands of a savage.” 
—Herbert Spencer. 


207. 


Herbert Spencer: ‘By no alchemy can you get golden 
conduct from leaden instincts.’’ 


The riches of the commonwealth 

Are free, strong minds and hearts of health; 
And better far than gold or grain 

The cunning hand, the cultured brain. 
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208. 


“We used to think that education would solve all prob- 
lems; but Reason appears to be given men chiefly to enable 
them to discover reasons for doing what they like.” 

—Waiulliam James. 


209. 


President Hadley, of Yale, said, “‘I do not believe you 
are going to make the right kind of a citizen by a godless 
education and then adding in religion afterwards. The 
idea is wrong. Education and religion must go hand in 
hand.”’ 

210. 


“Religious Education,” said U. 5. Commissioner of 
Education Harris in 1892, “thas almost entirely ceased in 
our public schools.”’ 


’ 


211: 

“The greatest failure of the 19th century has been the 
failure of religious education. The 18th century closed 
with a belief in the efficiency of education; and the best 
minds of the day seemed to have dreams of universal edu- 
cation, and called it the universal panacea for all the social 
evils. We have largely realized those dreams and have 
discovered that the education of the head alone has not 
kept the promises which the philosopher of the 18th century 
believed it would keep. Education has not decreased the 
criminal classes but it has made them more dangerous. 
In educating the head and not the heart and soul, the public 
schools are failing at a crucial point.’—Kabbi Hursch. 


212. 


Dr. M. H. Buckham, while President of the University 
of Vermont, in the annual address as President of the Asso- 
ciation of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations, speaking of the religious teaching and training 
of students in state schools at that time, said: ‘‘When we 
seek to do anything for their religious nurture, we find our- 
selves amid such perplexities that we are practically doing 
little or nothing, and are vainly trying to quiet our con- 
sciences in a situation which we know to be logical and 
which we hope will sometime be solved by a wisdom better 
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than ours. Meanwhile we see our institutions sending out 
a type of educated men well represented in Gallio in the 
Acts of the Apostles. “He cared for none of those things,’— 
not atheistic, not actually hostile to religion, certainly not 
religious—negative and indifferent toward the whole sub- 
ject, lacking in those qualities of charity and sweet reason- 
ableness which nothing but religion can produce, often re- 
appearing as teachers in the colleges to reproduce in their 
pupils a new generation of the same type as themselves. 
I fear that it might truthfully be said that, while we clear 
ourselves of the charge of teaching dogmatics and denomi- 
nationalism, we are laying ourselves open to the charge of 
teaching that manhood and womanhood may be complete 
without the religious element of character.’’ 


213. 


Thomas S. Gates, President of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, in an address in 1941 said: “‘Many an educator is 
like a builder who orders work ahead at full speed while 
the fires are going out under his boilers. Learning without 
religion, which is the mainspring of growth and character, 
tends too often to produce a clever, hard, self-seeking kind 
of success which, if it becomes widespread enough, leads 
to the total collapse of culture and humanity in the state 
and the undermining of civilization.”’ 


214. 


Judge Peter Grosscup declared that the one blot on the 
American public schools is the exclusion of spirituality as 
one of the great facts of the world. ‘“‘As long as America 
turns her back upon religion she is excluding the most 
powerful influence for good, both spiritual and civil, that 
the world has at its command.”’ 


215. 


The Rev. Arthur Copeland, chaplain of the state prison 
at Auburn, New York, in a public address delivered at 
Ithaca in 1916, made the following statement: ‘“‘We have 
a great company of men at Auburn, about 1,800. They 
are predominantly young men. The largest number of 
any one age is represented by the age of 22. They are 
fine men physically and they are brainy men—many are 
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brilliant. For six years I have watched them carefully 
and studied them closely. I find among them graduates 
of grammar schools, graduates of great universities, but so 
far as I can find on close investigation, there has not been 
among the inmates in the six years I have been there a 
graduate of any recognized Protestant church school or 
distinctively Christian college.”’ 


216. 


Glenn Frank, while President of the University of Wis- 
consin, in an address before the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association in St. 
Louis, February 23, 1936, said: ‘“‘Education rightly con- 
ceived, contributes to a religion of maturity. It is vital 
that we keep church and state separate, but a divorce be- 
tween education and religion will be fatal to the national 
future.’’ 

217. 


Without religion we cannot have morality; without 
morality, we cannot have social safety ; without social safety, 
we cannot have civilization. Religion is mortal’s relation 
to the infinite. Here is what the great mass of mankind, 
especially in its Western world, believes in its deepest con- 
sciousness. God is, God rules, God knows, God cares and 
God loves. As such a Being, God was constrained by His 
own nature to make Himself known to man, His highest 
creation. That knowledge of God has been imparted in 
many ways, but supremely through the character and 
utterances and mission of Jesus Christ, God’s sent Son. 
So the study of the life and teachings of Jesus becomes a 
paramount concern of our times and the most practicable 
method of making over this befuddled and burdened world 
of ours.—William T. Ellis. 


218. 


In his preface to Pickwick Papers, Charles Dickens 
wrote: ‘Schools on the broad principles of Christianity 
are the best adornment for the length and breadth of this 
civilized land.”’ 

219. 


Balzac in the general introduction to the Human Comedy 
says: ‘‘Education by religious bodies is the grand principle 
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of life for the nations, the only means for diminishing the 
sum of evil and increasing the sum of good in all society. 
Thought, the living principal of good and ill, can only be 
quelled and guided by religion. The only possible religion 
is Christianity. Christianity created the modern nation- 
alities and it will preserve them.”’ 


220. 


“But for the full development of intellect and character 
there must be the union of religion with the forces of edu- 
cation.’’—President Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia. 


221. 


‘“The educated man who lacks character labors under a 
heavier handicap than the uneducated man who has in- 
tegrity.’’—Theodore P. Shonts. 


222. 


The Outlook said: ‘‘We have tried this panacea and 
it does not work. Universal education is not a universal 
healer. America has, amid all the problems that are forc- 
ing themselves upon her attention, none more serious than 
this: How shall a free State religion fashion the affections 
and the will into an earnest and loving desire to move in 
harmony with the Divine law of the personal life and the 
social order?’ ‘There is only one answer to this—strengthen 
and develop the Christian colleges and establish the char- 
acter of our youth before they enter the universities—make 
the great business of the church evangelism and education! 


223. 
Where There Is No Vision 

At a meeting of the Presbyterian Educationai Associa- 
tion of the South, Dr. Frazer Hood, of Davidson College, 
called attention to the deeper meaning of the statement in 
Proverbs 29:18, ‘‘Where there is no vision the people perish.”’ 
He said that the translation of this text in the French Bible 
made by Louis Segond, Doctor in Theology, may be freely 
rendered ‘“‘When’’ [not where] there is no revelation [not 
vision] the people are without restraints [literally without 
brakes.| The imagery suggests a runaway cart where 
there are no brakes on the vehicle. The ‘‘vision’’ or “‘revela- 
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tion’ functions as brakes. It is that influence which, when 
acknowledged, keeps men and women from running to 
destruction. It is one of the aims of the Church-related 
college to motivate the college student to apply the brakes, 
lest his life ends in disaster. Morality requires the safe- 
guard of religion. 


X. The Unique Place and Function 
of the Christian College 


1. The Home Needs the College 
224. 


‘Completing the Man or Woman 

President Grover Cleveland, in an article, ‘‘Does a Col- 
lege Education Pay?’ wrote: ‘“‘Parents should never send 
their sons to college simply for the purpose of educational 
ornamentation. The fact that parents have the fate of a 
son largely in their keeping should not only enlist their 
parental love and pride, but should, at the same time, 
stimulate their parental judgment. Furthermore, they 
should be constantly mindful that they have in charge 
not only a son, but an uncompleted man, who is soon to 
become their contribution to the manhood of the world. 
They, therefore, owe a dual duty, which demands on the 
one hand that the education of the son be undertaken as a 
help to his success in life, and on the other that this educa- 
tion shall promise for the maturing man the equipment 
necessary to insure his value as an addition to civilized 
humanity.”’ 

225. 
Where Shall They Go? 
Where will you send your boy or girl to college?’ 


After high school, as the boy or girl leaves home, external 
discipline must be of a different character and the controls 
of life must be further developed within. A most critical 
period of life is reached as the boy and girl go from home 
to college or university. To which should they go? 


The Christian college makes its appeal to the worthy 
man and woman. The unworthy neither care for its spirit 
nor concur in its purpose; they do not fit into its processes 
nor share its ideals. These are spiritual and are spiritually 
discerned. 

226. 
Advantages of the College | 

Bishop William F. McDowell said: ‘‘The college gets 
to be a Christian college in consequence of its atmosphere, 
its tone, its ideals; it exalts learning and enthrones Jesus 

17 
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Christ. It sets before itself as an ideal the highest culture, 
and truest relationships, and a personal knowledge of Jesus 
Christ. It believes in character and culture, godliness and 
knowledge, piety, morality and learning.” 


“For the conduct and character of its students,’’ wrote 
President William DeWitt Hyde, ‘‘a college assumes a far 
more intimate responsibility than a university. Toward 
vice in its three dread forms, drunkenness, gambling and 
licentiousness, it will exercise a severity unknown to uni- 
versities in this or any other land.’’ And there is need for 
wise, sympathetic, but firm and intelligent contacts with 
youth who are just going out of the home into a world that 
is new and strange. 


The intimate contact with teachers and students is one 
of the most helpful aspects of college life and provides one 
of its most enduring influences. This creates what we call 
“the atmosphere,’’ which no one can define, but which no 
one can fail to feel. ‘‘“The atmosphere in which a boy is 
educated counts for much,’’ said the late President W. O. 
Thompson, of Ohio State University. “I am in no way 
untrue to state institutions when I say that in our day a 
boy might become a bachelor or master in almost any one 
of the best of them and be as ignorant of the Bible, the 
moral and spiritual truth which it represents and the funda- 
mental principles of religion, their nature and value to so- 
ciety, as if he had been educated in a non-Christian country. 
Who is to supply this lack if not the Christian college?”’ 


2. The Church Needs the College 


227. | 
A Church Necessity 

“If we believe in our Church, believe it has a mission 
and a future, we must believe in our Church College. If 
you call the roll of those who are working in our foreign 
mission fields, home mission fields, filling our pulpits and 
attending our theological seminaries, you will find between 
80 and 90 per cent of them were educated in Church colleges. 
And if you will call the roll of our efficient lay-workers 
in our thriving congregations throughout the country, you 
will find that a large proportion of them were educated in 
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Christian colleges.’—W. O. Thompson, while President of 
the Ohto State University. 


228. 
The Out-reach of the Church 

The editor of the Southern Presbyterian in the issue of 
January 22, 1906, wrote: ‘“‘The place of the Christian 
College is at the head of those agencies employed by the 
Church to promote the religious and intellectual training 
of its members and to equip them for their Christian voca- 
tion. It has for its ultimate aim the same goal which the 
Church has, namely, character-building in the individual 
and the reconstruction of society in harmony with the king- 
dom of God. It stands between the Church and the uni- 
versity, carrying forward the intellectual and moral training 
which the home and the Church have given, and so estab- 
lishing the religious character of its students as to enable 
them to utilize all their future learning and experiences in 
the service of humanity, which is the service of God.” 


229. 
Appreciation of the Small College 

Dr. Benjamin I. Wheeler, while President of the Uni- 
versity of California, at the inauguration of President Baer 
of Occidental College, said: ‘‘We know at Berkeley, just 
as well as you know, that a man who does not live a religious 
life, and the man that is not religiously trained is not half 
educated. . . . There is at this time, throughout the whole 
country, a tide setting strongly towards the development 
of the small college. We helieve, those of us who have 
had experience with them, that they have opportunity 
more distinctly than the large institutions of recognizing 
how truly education is a matter of the life and the spirit.” 


230. 
Values of a College Education 
In an article, “‘Does It Pay to Go to College?’’ written 
several years ago, John R. Mott named four valuable results: 
First, “Seek the higher education for the help it will give 
you in winning wealth and externa! success.’’ Second, 
‘Seek it for its own sake, for the enlargement of your own 
life.’’ Third, ‘“Move along the lines of evolution in length- 
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ening the receptive period of your life, and thus help to 
advance the civilization of the race.’ Fourth, ‘After 
getting the highest possible training, remember that the 
self-centered. man is doomed to failure, that only he who 
lives for others and is centered in Christ becomes the child 
of God and the master of the universe.”’ 


231. 
Holding the Colleges to the Church 

“T express the deep conviction that the Church will 
make a mistake if it loosens its hold on its colleges, and 
the further conviction that there ought to be no change of 
control dictated by the simple desire to get money. A 
control which conserves the things for which these insti- 
tutions were founded and assures their loyalty to moral 
and religious ideals, seems to me of the first importance.”’ 

—President W. O. Thompson, of Ohto State University. 


232. 
Highly Multiplying Influence 
“The educated class is the influential class. From this 

class must come all the teachers, all authors of textbooks, 
all framers of educational policies, the leaders of thought, 
and the leaders in all learned professions. Shall this class 
be Christian?’’—Dr. F. H. Gaines, who founded Agnes Scott 
College. 

250: 

Source of Leaders of Men 
“The problems of the world are more and more seen 

to be moral problems, problems whose contral element is 
not economic or financial but moral, and because this is so, 
the leaders of men who will guide in the solution of these 
great problems tomorrow will be found among those who 
today are the youth in our churches. Since education is 
an essential element in the process that will fit these youths 
for their great tasks, the Church cannot but be concerned 
with the question of education.’”’—E. D. Burton, while Pres- 
ident of the University of Chicago. 

234. 

Leaders Who Know the Way 


Some of those who with sincerity and zeal are seeking a 
remedy for the situation are ignorant of history, or have 
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overlooked some of the fundamental causes of man’s distress. 
Some are selfish and their thought is colored by self-interest. 
Some church people take a narrow, restricted view of God 
and His purpose for the world, becoming separatists like 
those so severely condemned by Jesus two thousand years 
ago. Some educators whose mental life has been devel- 
oped through early, intense, and narrow specialization, 
have been rendered blind to facts and forces in fields other 
than their own. Their unhappy limitations lead them to 
propose remedies that have oft been tried and failed and 
cause them to become critical and intolerant and censorious. 
Their excuse that they are intolerant of intolerance does 
not remedy the mistakes they make or the disunion they 
cause. It would be well to recall the words of Nicholas 
Murray Butler, who wrote of the broadly educated scholar: 
“Only the scholar can realize how little that is being said 
and thought in the modern world is in any sense new. It 
was the colossal triumph of the Greeks and Romans and 
of the great thinkers of the Middle Ages to sound the depths 
of almost every problem which human nature has to offer 
and to interpret thought and human aspiration with astound- 
ing profundity and insight. Unhappily, these deep-lying 
facts which should be controlling in the life of a civilized 
people with a historical background, are known only to a 
few, while the many grasp, now at an ancient and well- 
demonstrated falsehood and now at an old and well-proved 
truth, as if each had all the attractions of novelty.”’ 


235. 


Our Educational Force 


“The Presbyterian Church,” says Dr. Walter W. Moore, 
“was once the greatest educational force in this country. 
She is still a great educational factor, but she has lost her 
primacy. Other denominations have of late outstripped 
her. We rejoice in their progress, but it is to our discredit 
that latterly we have not shown equal wisdom, zeal and 
enterprise. Finally,’’ says Dr. Moore, “let our people 
remember that Christian Education is not only necessary 
to the well-being of the Church but to the very existence of 
the Church.” | 
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236. 
A Close and Vital Connection 

Dr. Henry Louis Smith declared: ‘Strong, liberally 
endowed, aggressive, well-patronized colleges make a strong, 
intelligent, aggressive denomination. Weak, poorly en- 
dowed, poorly patronized colleges are both the sign and the 
efficient cause of rapid decadence in the denomination of 
which they are the exponent. The Christian college is 
the manufactory which takes the finest raw material the 
Church can furnish, multiplies its value a hundred fold, 
and returns it to the church in a life-giving stream of in- 
telligent faith, trained power, and consecrated leadership. 
The relation between the two is so close, so vital, so essen- 
tially reciprocal, that in the history of the past they have 
risen or fallen together; and as it has been in the past, so 
will it be in the future. The Church that saps the life-blood 
of her colleges by refusing them a liberal and zealous support, 
is lowering her own vitality and impoverishing her own’ 
life-blood.”’ 


237. 
Limitations of Physical Forces 

The French philosopher, Bergson, wrote in substance: 
“The chief work of science has been to enlarge man’s body. 
Telescopes and microscopes have increased the power of 
our eyes; telephones have stretched our hearing to some 
three thousand miles; telegraphs have made our voices 
sound around the earth; locomotives and steamship lines, 
better than seven-league boots of ancient fable, have multi- 
plied the speed and power of our feet; and French big guns 
have elongated the blows of our fists from two feet to twenty- 
five miles. Man never had such a body since the world 
began. The age of the giants was nothing compared with 
this. But man’s soul—there the failure lies. We have 
not grown spiritually great enough to handle our greatened 
bodies. The splendid new powers which science furnishes 
are still in the hands of the old sins—greed, selfish ambition, 
cruelty. The innermost necessity of mankind is a spiritual 
life adequate to handle our new acquisitions. Some things 
we can do without, but one thing, in this war, has grown 
obviously indispensable. We must have a new access of 
moral power and vision, or we are utterly undone.’’ 
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238. 
The Best Investment ! 

Adoniram Judson, the great missionary, after more than 
a third of a century in Burma, said, “If I had a thousand 
dollars to give away I would give it to a Christian college 
in America, where in building Christian character and in 
training young men and women for service, you are raising 
the seed corn of the earth.” 


3. Education Needs the College 


239. 
Both Working Together 

Dr. Walter L. Lingle says: ‘‘The main objective of 
state-supported institutions is to train men and women 
for citizenship. The main objective of a Church-related 
college is to train men and women for Christian leadership 
in all walks of life. It has been one of the glories of our 
American educational system that these two types of insti- 
tutions have been working side by side ever since the birth 
of the United States. They are not in conflict. On the 
contrary, they supplement each other. The Church could 
not possibly carry the whole load of educational work that 
needs to be done. Nor has any individual state yet been 
in a position to carry the whole educational load without 
the aid of the Church.”’ 


240. 
Not a Duplication 
“To a man who believes in the Christian religion the 
Christian college is not a duplication of what the state is 
doing, but an essential addition. It covers the whole per- 
sonality of man, instead of limiting itself to a part of his 
faculties.’’-—President J]. A. Marquis. 


Als 
The Best Place for Youth 
An education that will produce the broad results sought 
must deal with the emotional as well as with the intellectual 
side of men’s lives. It must be an education of the emotions 
and the will as well as an education of the intellect. It 
must help to make men fearless and brave, sympathetic 
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and sensible, deep but without narrowness, humble but 
courageous. It must lead men to create, not to destroy; 
to practice justice, not merely to talk of unselfishness; to 
live a certain regulated life, rather than to live to dominate 
the lives of others. Such an education comes from per- 
sonal influence and must find its safe basis in the truths 
of religion. Dr. James K. Patterson, for many years the 
President of the University of Kentucky, said, “I believe 
that collegiate work can be done more effectively in a college 
whose matriculation is relatively small than in a larger 
college or university which provides undergraduate in- 
struction, and this mainly because the classes are relatively 
small. They are not taught by tutors but by professors 
in charge of departments who come into more intimate 
personal contact with their students, take the proper measure 
of their intellectual powers and are able to adapt their in- 
struction to individual wants. They can much more 
readily apprehend the difficulties under which individual 
students labor, the obstacles they encounter, and can ad- 
dress themselves intelligently and sympathetically to their 
removal, adapting their instruction to the capacity of the 
recipient and simulating by personal contact to sustained 
and healthy activity. 


“Again, other things being equal, I prefer that the col- 
legiate education of the undergraduate be obtained in a 
denominational school, because during the period of adol- 
escence the moral and religious character of the student is 
formed. Sound and vigorous moral character must find 
its ultimate sanction in religious principle. In the denomi- 
national college, religious instruction, not necessarily dog- 
matic or denominational but distinctly Christian in char- 
acter, forms a necessary part of the training of undergrad- 
uates. These conditions, I think, are fully met in a de 
nominational college.”’ 


242. 
Pervading All of Life 
“Too frequently religious education has been regarded 
as a thing apart. Rather is it the natural and logical con- 
clusion of all education, just as religion is the natural and 
complete expression of man’s being.’ —Horne’s Psychological 
Principles of Education. 
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243. 
The End and Purpose 
“Religion, instead of being a department of education, 
is an implicit motive thereof. It is the end that presides 
over the beginning and gives unity to all stages of the 
process.’’—George Albert Coe. 


244. 
The One Thing Needful 
“To produce character education must call to her assist- 
ance religion.” —Ex-president Hadley of Yale. 


245, 
The Right Direction 
“The place and function of the Christian College in our 
American society, in our modern civilization, is to furnish 
to society and civilization leaders who themselves are led 
by the Leader of all the Hosts of Faith, men who will do 
their work in business, in politics, in literature, in science, 
‘looking unto Jesus the Author and Finisher of their faith’.’’ 
—Dr. fk. M. Poteat. 
246. 
Shall We Wake Up? 
“Today in the United States, less time is devoted to 
religious instruction provided by Protestants than is allotted 


to such instruction in any other first-class civilized country 
in the world.’’—Prof. B. S. Winchester. 


247. 
Tools and How to Use Them 

Culture is not a finished product cut off in time and 
space. It is rooted in the past and each life has been largely 
shaped by events and persons that have gone before. There 
is a vital connection between the past, the present, and 
the future, and man needs a clear apprehension of old 
truths and errors which have been demonstrated as true 
or false by the experience of the past. But the debt he 
owes to the past cannot divert his attention from his re- 
sponsibility to the present and his obligation to the future. 
The college education is, therefore, directed largely to the 
future and its center is the living student rather than the 
dead subject matter. Students are of more value than 
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the curricula. Therefore, many colleges are centering their | 
efforts more on supplying the student with tools with which 
he may help to do the world’s work than on exclusively 
loading him with knowledge. Most important of these 
tools is the mind trained to think straight and clear. Of 
this tool President Henry M. Wriston, of Brown University, 
recently wrote: ‘‘Machinery has replaced hands. Manual 
skills that once guaranteed a good living are now valueless. 
But no machine ever replaced an alert mind. Machines 
can only do things done before, and in the same way. The 
mind may solve problems never before solved; therefore, 
in getting ready for life emphasize mental skills and personal 
effectiveness.” It is becoming increasingly urgent that 
this fact be fully understood. 


248. 
The Power to Think 

“Thought, appreciation, and righteousness,’’ wrote 
Charles F. Thwing, “represent the aim in education. The 
power to think! The power to see one thing, the power to 
see two things, and the power to put together these two 
things seen and from the putting together to get a third 
thing—to observe, to correlate, and to infer—that is the 
power to think. The power to think is intellectually su- 
preme. It is, of course, far more than knowledge. I re- 
cently asked a gentleman who knows as much perhaps as 
anyone in the world about the making of steel: ‘What is 
the great lack of the men who come to you asking for em- 
ployment’’ At once came the reply: “The power to 
think.’ ‘I can,’ he said, ‘get men who can take my ideas 
and work them out; but the man I am trying to find and 
cannot is the man who can give me ideas or who has worthy 
ideas himself and can execute them.’”’ 


249. 
Not Merely Rearranging Old Prejudices 
Unquestionably teaching students how to think and 
leading them to think has been one of the major purposes 
of the liberal arts college. It has selected, stimulated, 
trained, and educated minds and thereby has proved itself 
a great training ground for scholarship. It has imparted 
to its students a love for truth, an open mind in its search, 
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a larger ability to evaluate and relate facts, and a desire 
and an ability to judge rightly between the old and the new. 
It is no surprise that many able investigators of new truth 
and many gifted champions of old truth have come out 
of the college. 


250. 


Of Growing Importance 


“The denominational college which is dominated by 
Christian aims and pervaded by a strong Christian spirit, 
preserving an atmosphere of true liberty, free from a narrow 
and sectarian spirit and maintaining a staff of instructors 
who rank with those of other institutions, has a place which 


is not only secure, but of growing importance.’’— John 
R. Mott. 


251. 
Results of Cooperation 

Cooperating agencies in the field of education may 
insure the peace and the freedom and the progress of our 
democracy. This was in the mind of W. O. Thompson 
when he said: ‘“‘The denominational college supported by 
the Church may become the best expression of religious 
freedom in teaching that the generation knows. My con- 
viction is that the Church will be not only traitor to its 
own interest, but also recreant to its duty to the state, if 
it shall relinquish its emphasis upon the religious funda- 
mentals. There are elements entering into our education 
which the Church owes society to supply.’ Cyrus North- 
rup, while president emeritus of the University of Minne- 
sota, said: “‘Now is the time for the Church to equip and 
endow its colleges, not alone that they may do their good 
work but that they may hold the state institutions within 
reasonable bounds of faith and practice.’’ How great this 
influence has been no one knows. 


252. 
Science and Religion 
Leading scholars in all the fields of science today are 
calling attention to the dangers of overlooking the spiritual 
facts and forces of life. ‘‘“The enormous advance gained 
by the sciences of inanimate matters over those of living 
things,’’ says Dr. Alexis Carrel, “is one of the greatest 
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catastrophes ever suffered by humanity. The environment 
born of our intelligence and our inventions is adjusted 
neither to our stature nor to our shape. We are unhappy. 
We degenerate morally and mentally. The groups and 
the nations in which industrial civilization has attained its 
highest development are precisely those which are becom- 
ing weaker, and whose return to barbarism is the most 
rapid. But they do not realize it. They are without pro- 
tection against the hostile surroundings that science has 
built about them.’’* 


253. 


Eternal and Limitless Values 


At the close of his book, Science in Search of God, the 
Harvard geologist, Kirkly F. Mather, writes these great 
words: ‘“‘There are eternal values in the universe inde- 
pendent of time and space. They transcend time and they 
are truly eternal. They have quantity as well as quality 
or reality. When a man becomes aware of these limitless 
values, he achieves immortality. To do so we must learn 
to find life in terms of values rather than materials—of non- 
measurable as well as measurable things. This is life at 
the divine level.”’ 


254. 
A Continuing Responsibility 


Bishop Thomas Nicholson of the M. E. Church said: 
“If we could wipe the slate clean and begin the solution of 
our problems anew, as I see it, the church college would, 
of necessity. be a recognized part of the modern public 
educational system. It ought never to be under State 
control. It must not receive State aid, though it relieves 
the State of a great financial burden. Men do not, and 
never will, pay taxes through the State for what the church 
colleges do. Citizens, irrespective of creed, may well con- 
tribute to their support. In the United States, if all the 
denominational colleges should close up tomorrow, and if — 
the State were compelled to open additional institutions 
to accommodate their thousands of students, there would 
be a stir among the taxpayers.” 


1Alexis Carrel, Man the Unknown (Harper & Brothers, 1985), p. 28. 
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4. Society Needs the College 


255. 
Can the Blind Lead Safely? 

The world suffers today from the narrow and intense 
specialization of many who are in places of leadership. 
They have had little opportunity to see life steady and to 
see it whole. From ABCs to PhDs they have concentrated 
on physical laws and material things. As concerns the real 
purpose and end of life they know little. Some give no place 
to a living God and no recognition of the moral law. They 
are confused and confusing. They seek to externalize life 
and too often they snuff out the inner light. 


256. 
Through the Eye Gate 

A wonderfully suggestive cartoon appeared in the daily 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. On a table are a number 
of large volumes—‘‘Modern Education,” ‘‘Art,’”’ ‘‘Litera- 
ture,’ “‘Philosophy,” etc. In the center is an old-fashioned 
tallow candle (representing “‘Our Spiritual Development’’) 
smoking, almost burned out, giving forth but a pale and 
flickering light. Underneath the suggestive picture are 
the words, ‘““The Lamp by which we read.’’ 


257. 
Allies Available 

There are thousands of teachers in state and independent 
educational institutions in America who have not bowed 
the knee to any false god. They are sincere, humble, de- 
voted followers of the Lord Jesus Christ. They say with 
the Psalmist, ‘‘Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is 
within me, bless His holy name.’’ Their affections, their 
wills, their minds are His. ‘They see the danger, they ap- 
preciate the lack in our education, they are carefully seek- 
ing a remedy. They give their endorsement and their aid 
to the Church college. 


258. 
Indispensable Values 
The late Dr. Cyrus Northrup, former President of the 
State University of Minnesota, said: “I want to say 
further that it is not possible for a university under any con- 
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ditions whatever—a State university—to so carefully cul- 
tivate the religious spirit and the religious life as it is in 
your denominational college, conducted wisely, liberally 
and broadly for the purpose of cultivation of religion as well 
as education. . . . Now is the day for you to establish in 
these Commonwealths the Christian institutions which 
will not only do their own work, but will help to keep the 
public education of the State within a reasonable bound 
of Christian character and Christian love.’’ 


259. 
The Social Ideals 

‘To defend the soul, its interests, its rights, its dignity, 
is our most pressing duty. What the writer, the teacher, 
the pastor, the philosopher, has to do is to defend humanity 
in man. Man! The true man, the ideal man! Such 
should be their motto, their rallying cry. War to all that 
debases, diminishes, hinders, and degrades him; protection 
for all that fortifies, ennobles, and raises him. The test of 
every religious, political, or educational system is the man 
which it forms. If a system injures the intelligence it is 
bad. If it injures the character it is victous. If it injures 
the conscience it is criminal.’—Amiel’s Journal. 


260. 
Achieving Social Ends 

A former President of the United States said over the 
radio: “A primary purpose of education is to produce 
high character and noble ideals, which regard moral and 
spiritual qualities superior to mere material things, without 
which any purely economic system would collapse.’ He 
then added regarding liberal arts colleges: ‘‘Their service 
for the youth is a guarantee of equality of cultural oppor- 
tunity and a bulwark for the spiritual life of the generation 
in which our children will have to live.’”” Charles R. Mann, 
for years the eminent director of the American Council on 
Education, reinforced this thought: ‘We are fighting on a 
new social frontier striving to create a social order that 
reveals an intelligence comparable with that shown in our 
material achievements. We cannot win this fight with 
machines and money alone. Nor will technical skill by it- 
self prevail. We must have also that social and moral in- 
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telligence which develops when high native ability is dis- 
ciplined through human struggle and meditation. In 
achieving this end the liberal arts colleges must play an 
increasingly important role.” 


261. 

“The small Christian college is the hope of America. 
Character is essential to statesmanship and these colleges 
are vital factors in the development of sterling character.” 
—The late James J. Hull, the great Ratlroad Builder of the 
Northwest. 


3. Democracy Needs the College 


262. 
A Recognized Need 

The Christian college is needed by democracy. “All 
of the New England colleges,’ said President W. O. Thomp- 
son, “were born of the Christian impulse and on the theory 
that the Christian Church owed a duty to society in the 
matter of education.’ Society’s need is still evident; the 
duty of the Church remains clear and urgent. Its contri- 
bution now and in the past is the most needed element 
in civilization. At a meeting of the Pan-Presbyterian 
Alliance in Pittsburgh, Dr. Thompson said: ‘“The Chris- 
tian College, rightly equipped and endowed, has the supreme 
call and the supreme opportunity of the hour.”’ 


263. 
Citadels of Freedom 

“If higher education should become exclusively a func- 
tion of the state,’’ said President W. P. Tolley, Alleghany 
College, “it would be the most serious catastrophe that 
could happen in America. In a day when the state is be- 
coming more and more important and the individual less 
and less, independent colleges are our strongest citadels of 
freedom. If they should be crippled or starved by needless 
competition on the part of the state, the people of America 
may be taught only the dogmas of the party in power.”’ 


264. 
Dangers of Monopoly 


The diversity in the control of our education is a glory 
and strength to our nation. Only twice in the world’s 
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history has a monopoly of education been sought and 
achieved. In the early ages the Church secured a monopoly. 
The clergy became haughty, they denied education to the 
masses, and the long night of the Dark Ages ensued. Ata 
later period the Prussian state decided to take all of edu- 
cation into its hand. From the kindergarten to the highest 
university the power and ideals of the state were dominant. 
The results of this throughout the long, cruel World War 
have been felt by every individual in every land. Evi- 
dences of its baneful effects can now be seen in the chaotic 
condition of Europe. 


Zo: 
With What Resuits? 


‘The German university,’ said Charles F. Thwing, 
in 1914, “has given to the American not so much an en- 
larged sympathy with life as an enlarged sympathy with 
knowledge, knowledge both general and specific. It aims 
to make scholars. The English university has given to 
the American not so much an enlarged sympathy with 
‘knowledge as an enlarged and quickened sympathy with 
life. It aims to make gentlemen. The American college 
and university gathers up, conserves, and projects these 
two great purposes; it creates an appreciation of scholar- 
ship, knowledge, learning, covering all phenomena; it 
invites a Sympathy with life, all life—nothing is foreign to it 
which belongs to humanity. Over such a result the friends 
of the higher education in the United States may humbly 
exult.’’ 


— 266. 
The Wealth of Nations 


The great Christian Statesman, William E. Gladstone, 
said: ‘There is not a feature or a point in the national 
character which has made England great among the nations 
of the world, that is not strongly developed and plainly 
traceable in our universities. For eight hundred or a 
thousand years they have been intimately associated with 
everything that has concerned the highest interests of 
the country.”’ 


oo 
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267. 
Bulwarks of Democracy 

- “The college lies very close to the people,’’ wrote Andrew 
F. West. ‘Distinctions of caste may manifest themselves 
occasionally, and yet the college is stoutly and we believe 
permanently democratic. Its relation to the better side 
of our national life has been profoundly intimate from 
the beginning. The graduates of Harvard and Yale in New 
England, of Princeton and Columbia in the Middle States, 
and of the College of William and Mary in Virginia con- 
tributed powerfully to the formation of our republic.” 
Edmund Burke attributed the “intractable spirit’ of the 
Americans to “‘their education” and by this he meant the 
college education. ‘“‘The colleges,’’ wrote President Stiles 
of Yale shortly after the Revolution, “‘have been of signal 
advantage in the present day. When Britain withdrew all 
her wisdom from America, this resolution found above two 
thousand in New England only, who had been educated in 
the colonies, intermingling with the people and commun- 
icating knowledge among them.” John Adams of Harvard 
delighted to find in President Witherspoon of Princeton 
“as high a son of liberty as any in America.” 


268. 
The Creative Ideal of Education 
‘““The final result of true education is not a selfish scholar, 
nor a scornful critic of the universe, but an intelligent and 
faithful citizen who is determined to put all his powers at 
the service of his country and mankind.’—Henry Van Dyke. 


269. 
Securing Liberty and Independence 

‘“Hampden-Sydney College in. Virginia, founded about 
the time of the Revolution, incorporated in its charter the 
following clause: ‘In order to preserve in the minds of the 
students that sacred love and attachment which they should 
ever bear to the principles of the ever glorious Revolution, 
the greatest care and caution shall be used in selecting such 
professors and masters, to the end that no person shall be 
so elected unless the uniform tenor of his conduct manifest 
to the world his sincere affection for the liberty and inde- 
pendence of the United States of America.’ And from that 
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day to this the collegiate spirit and the national spirit 
have been as one.”’—Andrew Fleming West. 


270. 
The College’s Principal Aim 

“The principal task of education,” said Professor Nie- 
meyer, “is to protect and strengthen early indications of 
goodness, so that every impulse shall gain power only as 
it harmonizes with the moral sense, and that the will shall 
be strong enough to subject the desire to the reason—to 
that faculty which judges of right and wrong.” 


227A 
An Essential Klement 
“Only as a nation is steadied, guided and inspired by 
Christian principles will it fulfill its destiny; otherwise it 
will pass the way of other nations which have perished 


from the earth. The present peril of the nation is secular- 
IST) kV Olt: 


ed 


Zio 
Strategic Battle Grounds 
“In the world conflict of ideas, the College classrooms 
are our strategic Heights. Hold them today, and the 
Vimy Ridge of Truth will be yours Tomorrow,’ wrote 
Dr. J. A. McDonald, Editor of Toronto Globe, during World 
War I. 


6. The College and Personal Development 


273. 
Personality Enriched 

No better statement was ever made of what the college 
does to enrich the personality of the student than that 
of William DeWitt Hyde, of Bowdoin: “To be at home 
in all lands and all ages; to count nature a familiar acquaint- 
ance, and art an intimate friend; to gain a standard for 
the appreciation of other men’s work and the criticism 
of your own; to carry the key of the world’s library in your 
pocket, and feel its resources behind you in whatever task 
you undertake; to make hosts of friends among the men 
of your own age who are to be leaders in all walks of life; 
to lose yourself in generous enthusiasms and cooperate 
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with others for common ends; to learn manners from stu- 
dents who are gentlemen, and form character under pro- 
fessors who are Christians—this is the offer of the college 
for the best four years of your life.’’ 


This was true when Dr. Hyde said it. Its truth is 
even more evident today when the broad culture of the 
whole man is needed to offset the narrow specialization 
to which men have been forced in the fields of labor and of 
education. Cultural education opens a door of better 
understanding of other men and their interests and prob- 
lems, and lends interest and sympathy so greatly needed 
in the world at all times. It imparts a better understand- 
ing of other peoples, of other lands, of other times. The 
classics, it has been said, “are contemporary in any age; 
that is why they are called classics.’’ The colleges make 
full use of the Bible, the great classic, which deals truly 
with life and with living and offers the greatest treasures 
for the enrichment of the spirit. By this cultural educa- 
tion men are prepared to live and to live together in under- 
standing harmony and helpfulness. 


274. 
The College’s Central Task 

“The boy’s purely mental part, if we could separate 
it, is not what most needs education. It is the sentiments, 
the hidden sources of character, that most need training. 
Those sentiments are the driving wheels of the soul. The 
central task of education is the training of the will.’’— 
President W. H. P. Faunce. 


275. 
A Long View 

Benjamin Kidd, in his book, Social Evolution, says that 
Society approaches its goal only as men lose themselves 
in the service of others. According to Mr. Kidd, Faith 
and Love are the two forces that make for civilization. 
While, therefore, you deny yourselves present ease and 
enjoyment for the sake of future blessings, do not fix your 
eyes simply upon the short, fleet future of uncertain life, 
but upon the long future of the infinite ages. While you 
seek in every legitimate way to strengthen your powers 
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for the contests of life, use these strengthened powers not 
for personal gain, but for the service of your fellows. 


276. 
Strengthen Character 

“That is not true education which enlarges your mind,” 
said John R. Mott, “but fails to strengthen your character. 
Jonathan Edwards’ education made him a prince among 
thinkers and saint among Christians. His grandson, 
Aaron Burr, received better scholastic training than did 
the grandfather; but he was without moral culture. Burr’s 
college training only sharpened his intellect for evil, and 
this in turn made him a curse to the nation, and in the end 
brought infinite misery to his own spirit. It is possible 
to train the head and neglect the heart, to strengthen the 

intellect and weaken the will.”’ 


277. 
Laying Foundations 

“It should never be forgotten that the small college 
rather than the great university is the backbone of higher 
education in the United States. The work done in the 
two types of institutions overlaps broadly, but neither 
entirely covers the field of the other. In graduate, profes- 
sional and highly specialized studies the college cannot 
compete with the university; but in laying the foundations 
of a liberal education, in forming character by human con- 
tacts, in fitting the student for life itself rather than for 
the job, that is but part of life, the small college still stands 
without a rival.’’—Fditorial in Saturday Evening Post, 
July 19, 1924. 


278. 
Not Lost in the Crowd 

Former President Jesse, of the University of Missouri, 
pleading for more efficient supervision of the religious life 
in educational institutions, said: ‘‘Many thoughtful people 
are inquiring whether it is wise to send a student from his 
high school at home into the multitudes that throng our 
larger colleges and universities. Is it not better to send 
him first to a small college that will watch over his life 
as well as his studies? While our own university has not 
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yet reached the enrollment of some others, it is large enough 
for a student to be lost in it. It is not one of the smaller, 
safer institutions.”’ 


279. 
To Enjoy Life 

In an address to college girls, James Russell Lowell 
said: ‘I have only this message to leave with you. In 
all your work in college never lose sight of the reason why 
you have come here. It is not that you may get something 
by which to earn your bread, but that every mouthful of 
bread may be the sweeter to your taste.” 


280. 
The Quest for Higher Things 

The Commission on Curriculum for Secondary Schools 
of the National Education Association, composed of some 
of the most prominent educators of the United States, 
included this paragraph in their report: ‘‘Man craves 
more than a knowledge of himself, of nature and of organ- 
ized society. He hungers and he thirsts after righteousness. 
Knowing his own imperfections, he feels that somewhere 
there is perfection. The great universe calls to his spirit, 
and unless he ignorantly or willfully Sues his ears, he 
hears the voice of God.” 


281. 
Three-fold Development | 
“Education is not mere information,” is the way in 
which former Vice President Thomas R. Marshall expressed 
a striking truth. The best type of education is that which 
gives a three-fold development of body, mind and spirit. 
Any school may develop the mind and body, but it is the 
Christian college alone upon which we can depend for the 
third element—that of training the spirit. It fully stresses 
the three equally important phases of body, mind and spirit 
which must be developed in order to constitute a well- 
rounded training. 
282. 
Emancipation from Littleness 
“Moral efficiency is, in the last analysis, the fundamental 
argument for liberal culture. A literary education, if it 
be indeed an introduction into the thoughtful labors of men 
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of all generations, may be made a prologue to the mind’s 
emancipation; its emancipation from narrowness—from 
narrowness of sympathy, of perception, of motive, of pur- 
pose, and of hope.’’—Woodrow Waulson. 


7. The College and Efficiency 
283. 


Ideals and Life and Service 
“The American college has played a unique part in 
American life. It formed men who brought to their tasks 
an incomparable morale, a capacity that seemed more than 
individual, a power touched with large ideals. The college 
has been the seat of ideals. The liberal training which it 
sought to impart took no thought of any particular profes- 
sion or business, but was meant to reflect in its few and 
simple disciplines the image of life and thought. Men 
were bred by it to no skill or craft or calling; the discipline 
to which they were subjected had a more general object. 
It was meant to prepare them for the whole of life, rather 
than some particular part of it. The ideals which lay at 
its heart were the general ideals of conduct, of right living 
and right thinking, which made them aware of a world 
moralized by principle, steadied and cleared of many an 
evil thing by true and catholic reflection and just feeling, 
a world not of interests but of ideas. Such impressions, 
such challenges to a man’s spirit, such intimations of priv- 
ilege and duty, are not to be found in the work of profes- 
sional and technical schools. They cannot be.’”—Woodrow 
Walson. 
284. 
Breadth and Efficiency 
“The ideal college education seems to me to be the one 
where a student learns things he is not going to use in after 
life by methods that he is going to use. The former element 
gives the breadth, the latter element gives the training.” 
—Arthur Twing Hadley. 


285. 
Integrating Purpose and Life 
Dr. Stryker, while President of Hamilton College, wrote: 
‘Mental training, decried only by sciolists, is primary. 
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Language, logic, literature, life are its quadrivium. The 
broad horizon of these nurtures the true synthetic spirit 
which grasps final meanings, which compresses the tire 
upon the wheel. To study what man is, which is psy- 
chology; what proof is, which is mathematics and logic; 
what man has done, which is history and law; his instru- 
ments, which are the languages; what he has said best, 
which is literature; his environments, which are the ma- 
terials of the five laboratories; what he is for, which is 
patriotism, ethics, religion—all these sciences unite in that 
humanistic and liberal education for which our college has 
stood, and for which it will stand.”’ 


286. 
Value of Well-directed Efforts 


“Considering the time of life when the work of educa- 
tion ought to be done, the most costly education with the 
minimum of results to the individual is that which is picked 
up here and there as life presents opportunities and as 
boys improve them. With their well-ordered and enriched 
courses, and their organized social life, the schools effect 
for young men an enormous saving of time and costly 
mistakes. Even if we allow the claim that the college offers 
nothing that life outside the school does not offer, the ad- 
vantage is on the side of the school.’’—Nathamiel Butler. 


287. 


Character Indispensable 


Sylvester F. Scovel, President Wooster College from 
1883 to 1899, said: ‘Intellect without character is in 
danger of being self sufficient, all-sufficient, and, therefore, 
insufficient. Our idea must be that of careful and thorough 
intellectual culture under a continuous pressure of an atmos- 
phere of conscience and duty. This is the only way to 
complete manhood and this only is complete education. 
We shall never wander from Christ while we make char- 
acter condition as end and aim of all our intellectual dis- 
cipline; and we shall never misconceive character while we 
hold fast to Christ and keep Him first in our motto and 
our hearts.”’ 
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288. 
Imperishable Values of the College 


Dr. Charles F. Thwing, outstanding educator and 
writer, wrote: “It is safe to say that college is not the be-all 
or the end-all. It is also safe to say that college is not a 
mere incident. The college is neither a purpose, a final 
cause, nor a result; the college is always a means, a method, 
a force. Its power over some men, be it confessed, is 
slight. Some men leave the college the same men they 
came. The power of the college over other men, be it 
said, is hardly less than tremendous. It has turned the 
stream of their life’s career. It has given them a vision of 
possibility. It has inspired desires for making real the 
content of this vision. It has opened the windows of their 
souls, and the air of human life has swept in to make virile 
character. It has brought them to the world of good books 
and the preciousness of good souls. It has given them a 
sense of proportion, an appreciation of values, and a respect 
for the law that underlies all laws. It has deepened indi- 
viduality; it has lessened eccentricities. It has, though 
deepening the sense of individuality, also deepened the 
sense of humanity. It has taught them that bluster is not 
force and that force is not blustering. It has taken away 
caddishness and callowness, and makes a man a genuine 
good fellow. It has taught that two plus two equal four, 
and that nature respects and works with a man who always 
makes two plus two equal four, and that nature contends 
and declines to work with men who try to make two plus 
two equal either three or five. It has trained men to win 
triumphs of the noblest sort and to bear defeats with calm- 
ness. It has increased respect for the decencies and sanc- 
tities of life. It has enlarged the sense of humanity and 
developed the sense of friendship. It has given a new 
conception to friendship. It has, with all intellectual en- 
richment, tried to add strength to will’s strength and sensi- 
tiveness to the mainspring of conscience. It has taken 
the son and the daughter from the family, but it has given 
an added respect for the preciousness of the hearthstone. 
Without infringing upon the personal relations which a 
man bears to his God, it has sought to make that relation 
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more vital, more reasonable, more natural, and more 
commanding.’’ 


289. 

Too Early Specialization 
It is becoming increasingly hard for the great universi- 
ties to assimilate the large number of freshmen that enter 
these institutions. Some of the presidents declare: ‘‘We 
want our students more mature in mind and morals.”’ 
What an opportunity and responsibility does this throw 
upon the college! Four years spent within its walls. will 
fashion the iron of character into the steel which, under 
the touch of the university, may be fashioned into the 
delicate and useful tools to accomplish the world’s work. 
The Church should call out to the youth: ‘“‘Don’t specialize 
too soon! Get some breadth of vision. Build a foundation 
broad and deep upon which the superstructure of after 
years may be built. Learn of God’s Word and God’s 
handiwork until you can exclaim with the Psalmist: ‘He 

brought me forth also into a large place.’ ”’ 


290. 
Solid and Enduring Foundations 

It has been and is the purpose of the college to give a 
broad development to all the powers of men and to lay a 
foundation upon which technical and professional educa- 
tion may be superimposed. In an address before the Council 
of Church Boards of Education in Chicago a few years ago, 
President Edmond J. James, of the University of Llinois, 
stated that he had given his life to technical and profes- 
sional education and added: “I would rather receive a 
student from the small college than from any pre-vocational 
school in existence.’’ 


291. 
Why a College Education? 

This broad foundation laid by a liberal education is 
helpful in every sphere of life. While President of Bowdoin 
College, Wm. DeWitt Hyde, in an address on “Efficiency 
from the Educational Standpoint,” said: “I once asked 
Edward Atkinson, a prominent manufacturer of Boston, 


1Charles F. Thwing—The American College—pp. 172-173—Platt & Peck 
Company. 
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‘Why did you, a founder and trustee of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, send all four of your boys to 
Harvard College?’ ‘Because,’ he replied, ‘I saw that in the 
world of large business the technically trained men usually 
fill the second places and the liberally trained men usually 
fill the first places.’ ”’ 


292. 
Real Values 

The late President Francis L. Patton of Princeton, in 
an article in the Saturday Evening Post, thus defined the 
object not only of a college education, but all true training: 
“A college education must be looked at apart from its 
bearing upon a man’s success in making money, of his 
capacity for enjoyment, or his eligibility for refined society. 
A man is superior to his environment. ‘The life is more 
than meat, and the body more than raiment. By so much 
as a man is educated is he realizing the possibilities of his 
selfhood. There is a profound and a very true philosophy 
in the advice that is sometimes given a man to make the 
most of himself. For this, apart from the pleasure that 
comes of it or the place it gives one in the world, is one’s 
duty. Nor must it be forgotten that every man is part 
of a great social organism, and that he owes duties to this 
organism. He should not be willing to be a leech and 
simply suck a living out of the community upon which he 
happens to fasten himself.’’ 


298. 
Preparation for Life and Service 

“The business of education is not to perfect a learner 
in all, or any of the sciences, but to give his mind that free- 
dom, that disposition, and those habits that may- enable 
him to obtain any part of knowledge he shall apply himself 

to, or stand in need of, in the future course of his life.’’ 
—Locke. 


294. 
A Civilizing Factor 
In making his gift of many millions, J. B. Duke wrote: 
“T recognize that education, when conducted along sane 
and practical lines, is next to religion the greatest civil- 
izing influence.”’ 
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8. The College and the Teacher 
295. 


Source of Effective Teachers 

A careful survey was made by Harold Moore Bailey 
while in the Pennsylvania State College to determine the 
Relative Teaching Efficiency of Liberal Arts College Graduates 
and Teacher College in the Secondary School Field of Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘The rating was made on five points: (1) Sound and 
broad knowledge of subject matter, (II) Command of 
method and techniques necessary to handle classroom 
situations skillfully, (III) Disposition and ability to pioneer 
in pedagogical matters—progressiveness, (IV) A pleasing 
personality that wins respect and confidence, (V) Ability 
to secure results in the form of desirable pupil reactions and 
pupil progress, and then a total composite rating. On 
every point except II decided preference was given to the 
Liberal Arts College. It was also clearly revealed that 
the Liberal Arts group ‘“‘are more successful in mastering 
for themselves the art of method than the Teachers College 
group are in gaining a broad knowledge of subject matter.” 
Three times as many of the school principles preferred the 
product of the L. A. C. tothe S. T. C. From careful study 
of the reports received it was revealed that ‘In the minds 
of the principals making the ratings a knowledge of subject 
matter is a more important and useful tool than a command 
of methods.” A survey made by the Boards of Education 
of 19 churches in 1928-1929 showed that very few of the 
great college teachers are estimated purely on the basis of 
pedagogical technique. With their skill in teaching have 
usually gone distinct characteristics of personality, char- 
acter and definite religious influence. 


296. 
Broad and Liberal Education Required 
In addition to scholarship and technical training the 
teacher who renders the largest service must have high 
ideals of personal living, an appreciation of the finer things 
of nature and of life, a spirit of service and of sacrifice, 
a willingness to assume and carry responsibility, a responsive 
interest in community life and activities and a deep devo- 
tion to teaching as a life work. 
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297. 


To Awaken Interest 


William Lyon Phelps, after many years of inspiring 
teaching, declared that the teacher’s chief duty is to arouse 
interest. To do this one must know the subject, appreciate 
its value, recognize its place in the development of person- 
ality and seek to understand its relation to life and the one 
increasing purpose that runs through the ages. 


298. 


Teachers’ Reward | 


The reward of true teachers comes in spiritual satisfac- 
tions and achievement. It is written, ‘““They that are 
teachers shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; 
and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for 
ever and ever.’—Daniel 12:8. 


299, 
Reaping the Highest Wages 


“A wealthy business man said to one of the professors 
of a small college, ‘Why do you stay there? You might 
have been a millionaire in business.’ The reply was, ‘I 
have had a hand on 3,000 or 4,000 students to help shape 
their lives, and I think that is worth more than a million.’ 
After a moment’s thought the business man said, ‘You 
are everlastingly right.’’’—C. R. Compion. 


300. 

Spiritual Vision Required 

“Sometime ago Mr. Roger Babson, a life-long statis- — 
tician, studied the heads of one hundred leading industries 
of America and found that 5% of the millionaires heading 
up these industries are the sons of bankers, 10% the sons 
of merchants and manufacturers, 25% the sons of teachers, 
doctors, and country lawyers, while over 30% were the 
sons of preachers whose salaries did not exceed an average of 
$1,500 a year. The significance of these figures,” said 
Dr. J. H. Reynolds, “1s their emphasis of the spiritual 
element in life as a qualification for big business. The men 
of large affairs come not from the homes of luxury in whose 
atmosphere Christian ideals do not thrive, but from the 
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humble homes of teachers, doctors, and preachers, whose 
atmosphere is conducive to spiritual growth and which 
make sacrifices for the Christian education of children.’’ 


301. 
A Teacher’s Prayer 


‘‘Lord, who am I to teach the way 
To children day by day, 
So prone myself to go astray? 


‘“T teach them knowledge, but I know 
How faint the flicker and how low 
The candles of my knowledge glow. 


““T teach them power to will and do, 
But only now to learn anew 
My own great weakness through and through. 


‘“‘T teach them love for all mankind 
And all God’s creatures, but I find 
My love comes lagging far behind. 


“Lord, if their guide I still must be, 
Oh, let the little children see 
This teacher leaning hard on Thee.’’ 


—Author Unknown 


302. 
To Arouse the Right Spirit 


Several years ago, George T. Ladd in The Teacher’s 
Practical Philosophy, wrote: ‘“‘The welfare and progress 
of society depend in no uncertain way upon imbuing people 
with a truly religious spirit and a corresponding regard for 
their fellow men. Doubtless, definite instruction in re- 
ligious doctrine and the cultivation of religious habits cannot 
be undertaken by the public schools. It is even a question 
how much of this should be enforced in private and church 
educational institutions. It accords with our national 
spirit and traditions, to leave these things to the churches. 
But there is a certain spirit, which I do not hesitate to call 
‘religious,’ and which may be, and which should be, dis- 
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tinctively cultivated wherever it is designed to make the 
system of education minister in the highest way to the 
social welfare and social progress of the entire people. 
This spirit is appreciative of the mystery and sacredness 
of human existence. Its discipline would stop the horrible 
slaughter of human lives, by greed, lawlessness, and malice. 
The religious spirit is profoundly reverent; it abhors frivolity 
and shallowness and conceit. It is fraternal; it values 
and cultivates the love of humanity; it is the avowed enemy 
of class- and race-hatred; it has the feeling of kindness 
toward all suffering and distressed souls. The religious 
spirit is at once free and submissive and loyal. It cheer- 
fully obeys the right; it unflinchingly opposes the wrong. 
The cultivation of this spirit is essential to the securing 
of a genuine and lofty social welfare. It ought, therefore, 
like an atmosphere, to pervade all:the educational system 
of the country.”’ 


303. 
A Teacher’s Worth 


“Whoever will stop to review his early educational ex- 
perience will be impressed with the instantaneous and 
vivid manner in which certain teachers spring into memory. 
They are seen as though actually living again. We have 
difficulty in recalling even the subject they taught, while 
of the particulars of their teaching we have absolutely no 
recollection. But they continue to influence us; they are 
like so many silent forces leading our lives to this day. 
The teacher is always greater than his lesson, and what 
he is, is greater than what he says. The religious educa- 
tion of the young depends more on the gift of persons, on 
contact with lives, than on anything else. 


‘There are instructors and there are teachers; the former 
impart information, the latter convey personality; the 
former deal with subjects, the latter teach people. The 
greatest factor in education as a process of developing 
persons is the power of stimulating personality. The 
power of the family as an educational agency is in the fact 
that it is an organization of persons for personal purposes. 
When you take the persons away you remove all educa- 
tional potencies.’’—Henry F. Cope. 
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304. 
‘*Full Time”’ Christian Service 

An unfortunate phrase came into use a few years ago— 
“full time Christian service’’—which has been misleading 
and at times harmful. Every real Christian must have 
the spirit of Him who said, “I am among you as he that 
serveth’’ and whose life story is told in five simple words, 
“Who went about doing good.’”’ Each follower of Him is 
to preach or to teach or to live His gospel—each in his own 
appointed way. “All service,’’ said Browning, in Pippa 
Passes, “is the same with God.” 


Many of our choicest young people are giving their 
lives to teaching in the public schools. They like the work, 
they are helping to develop the oncoming generation, but 
often someone says to them, “‘You ought to be in full time 
Christian service.’ What a fatal blunder! Where could 
higher service be rendered. ‘The author went to the Orient 
a few years ago to study the work of education with the 
missionaries. When he returned he said to one group 
after another: “It is my opinion that the greatest field 
of Christian service in all the world may be found in teach- 
ing in the public schools of America.”’ Should we withdraw 
all such earnest Christian teachers from these schools, 
what can we expect of the coming generation? They may 
not teach religion in these schools, but if they have religion 
it will shine out through their countenances, sound out in 
their speech and be vocal in their unselfish and devoted lives. 


305: 
A Pressing Need and a Great Opportunity 

A prominent educator in advocating our growing inst1- 
tutions says: ‘‘Would that the Christian men and women 
of wealth in the Presbyterian Church saw more clearly 
the pressing need our leading colleges of the South and 
Southwest and Middle and Northwest have for a large 
addition to their endowment to be used exclusively for the 
purpose of increasing considerably the now meager salaries 
offered to their professors, so that these colleges could 
secure and, what is more difficult, keep the strongest type 
of men in their faculties. The professors make the college; 
they are the college. More than additional buildings, more 
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than better laboratories, do these colleges need to raise 
the average quality of the men in their faculties. 


“It is an open secret in the teaching profession that a 
position in the faculty of a small but live college, with 
sufficient leisure for quiet study and steady development, 
and the opportunity for close personal contact with his 
students, would attract and hold many a man of the very 
highest order of ability—provided only he had a fairly 
generous salary assured to him for a lifetime, and the use 
of a good and growing college library. 


“For this reason I would put first among the needs of 
most of our small colleges a largely increased endowment 
for professorial salaries, and a generous library endowment 
for the purchase each year of a goodly number of books.” 


306. 
Portrait of a Great Teacher 
“Great scholars are numerous. Great teachers are rare. 
There are probably fewer great teachers now than there 
were fifty years ago; there will probably be still fewer great 
teachers fifty years hence. 


“The teacher of 1850 was mainly a man with an object. 
The teacher of 1950 may be merely a man with a subject. 


“Schools have two gigantic responsibilities, viz: The 
responsibility of investigation. The responsibility of in- 
terpretation. The man of the laboratory may investigate. 
The man of the lecture room may interpret. The teacher 
has a different and, shall I say, diviner commission than 
either the investigator or the interpreter? ‘These men deal 
with the matter of their subjects. The teacher must deal 
with the minds of his students. 


“Schools have many functions, but their chief function 
is to furnish society with three sorts of servants, vzz: In- 
vestigators, interpreters, inspirers. Speaking rather loose- 
‘ly, for a moment, the teacher is of the third sort. The 
teacher's primary business is that of a stirrer-up. He is 
not, save secondarily, a salesman of knowledge. He is, 
primarily, a stimulator of curiosity. But the great teacher 
manages to combine all three functions to his ministry to 
the minds of his students. 
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“The great teacher is an investigator; he is not content 
to squat submissively behind the breast-works of accumu- 
lated knowledge; he flirts with the unknown out on the 
frontiers of knowledge; only so can he bring the spirit of 
intellectual adventure and conquest into his classroom; 
an incurious man cannot stimulate curiosity. 


“The great teacher is an interpreter; he not only knows 
his facts, but he knows what they are worth; he knows 
more about his own subject than anyone else, but he knows 
enough about other subjects to keep his own subject in 
perspective. 


“The great teacher is an inspirer; he knows that the art 
of teaching lies in starting something in the studént’s mind; 
he is not content with merely putting something into the 
student’s mind, as a butcher stuffs a sausage skin. 


‘In short, the great teacher is a great man.’’—Glenn Frank. 


307. . 
Our Debt Unpaid 


Any reference to public education in America which 
failed to note the high character and essential service of 
many of the teachers in our schools would be woefully 
insufficient. Many of these are rendering a difficult, un- 
selfish, untiring, efficient service that has not been excelled 
in any land in any age of the world. It is to the shame of 
political leaders that they have not been provided a more 
stable and adequate financial remuneration and to the citi- 
zens of our nation that they have been so slow in recog- 
nizing the invaluable contribution the teacher makes to 
the democracy. No officer or employee of the legislative, 
administrative, or judicial branches of the government 
renders higher or more needed service than the teachers— 
often forgotten and allowed to pass on “‘unhonor’d and 
unsung.” 


It is to the shame of the Church that we have not 
given the recognition, sympathetic understanding and 
effective cooperation they so richly deserve. We honor 
the soldier and the sailor and we do well. Why do we 
withhold from our teachers the honor and support which 
their more vital and fundamental service deserves? 
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308. 
*“*The Unknown Teacher’’ 

“Famous educators plan new systems of pedagogy, but 
it is the unknown teacher who delivers and guides the 
young. He lives in obscurity and contends with hardship. 
For him no trumpets blare, no chariots wait, no golden 
decorations are decreed. He keeps the watch along the 
border of darkness and makes the attack on the trenches 
of' ignorance and folly. Patient in his daily duty, he 
strives to conquer the evil powers which are the enemies 
of youth. He awakens sleeping spirits. He quickens the 
indolent, encourages the eager, and steadies the unstable. 
He communicates his own joy in learning and shares with 
boys and girls the best treasures of his mind. He lights 
many candles which, in later years, will shine back to cheer 
him. This is his reward. Knowledge may be gained 
from books; but the love of knowledge is transmitted only 
by personal contact.’—Henry Van Dyke. 


9. The College and the Professions 


309. 
The Best Engineers 

“T would bet my money on a graduate of a college of 
liberal arts who had decided to go into engineering and had 
never studied engineering a single hour rather than on a 
graduate engineer without this liberal outlook. I would 
rather take a man who goes out from college without any 
training in the specific things that lead to medicine than 
the man who has spent two or four years of that time in a 
medical school and failed to get this fundamental training.”’ 
—Edmond J. James, late President of University of Illinots. 


310. 
The Physician’s Horizon 
“It takes a broader mental horizon to be a physician 
than merely to practice medicine. For the highest pro- 
fessional success you can afford to take your time.’’—David 
Starr Jordan. 
311. 
A College Foundation Needed 
“Every young man is almost certain to meet disappoint- 
ment and failure if he begins the study of medicine today 
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without adequate preliminary education. The high school 
course does not afford this.”—Dean Dobson, Rush Medical 
College. | 
312. 
Before the Law Course 
“If possible, get a thorough college education before 
you open a law book.’’—Senator Beveridge. 


3138. 
Pre-vocational Needs 

Dean James M. Landis of Harvard Law School told a 
correspondent of the New York Times on August 18, 1939, 
that it is not by “‘pre-law concentration that preparation 
should be made for intensive law school studies. There 
should rather be a look about in the wide world of thought’’ 
while there is time and opportunity to do so. “In general 
and not alone for law those who are preparing to make 
the most of life should study history for knowledge of 
what men have been through and literature to know what 
men have thought.’ 


O14. 
Development of a Child of God 


“To make oneself most efficient, to keep oneself fit, 
one’s thinking comprehensive, consistent, just, delicate, 
true; one’s heart pure, one’s conscience keen, one’s will 
strong, that is the most practical thing. Lord Thring, 
a brother of Thring, of Uppingham, wrote most of the laws 
passed during Gladstone’s administrations. What are the 
qualities of language still required in making a statute? 
Clearness, comprehensiveness, definiteness, exactness, are 
largely among them. Lord Thring said that these were the 
qualities which were demanded of him in his reading the 
most famous of the Greek historians. To be a thinker, 
therefore, is the most practical thing in the world. To bea 
large man is to be the most practical thing. To be a good 
man is the most practical thing. The college will help 
one into such a result. But not for its practical worth, 
does the college thus help, but for the worth which belongs 
to one as a son of man and as a child of God.’—Chas. F. 
Thwing.* | 
1The American College, pp. 184-185. Platt & Peck Company. 
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315. 
A Valuable Asset 

Chauncey M. Depew, former president of the New York 
Central Railroad, and United States Senator, remarked: 
“It has been my fortune for twenty-five years, as attorney, 
as counsel, as business associate in many enterprises, to 
become intimately acquainted with hundreds of men who, 
without any equipment of education, have accumulated 
millions of dollars. I have never met with one of them 
whose regret was not profound and deep that he had not 
had an education. I never met one of them who did not 
lament either the neglect of his parents or his own poor 
opportunities that failed to give him the equipment. [ 
never met one of them who did not feel in the presence of 
cultured people a certain sense of mortification which no 
money paid for. I never met one of them who was not 
prepared to sacrifice his whole fortune that his boy should 
never feel that mortification.”’ 


316. 
Don’t Need Education??? 
A successful business man and farmer refused to con- 
tribute to Christian Education, saying, “I haven’t any 
education and I have done pretty well.’’ Let us see. 


When he has the toothache he wants a dentist—with a 
college education. 

When he is sick, he wants a physician—with a college 
education. 

When he built his bank, he wanted an architect—with 
a college education. | 

When he wants a preacher—he wants a college-trained 
man. 

The larger part of the success of his farming is due to 
scientific discovery and investigation—by men with college 
education. 

If he reads books—they are probably written by men 
with college education. 

The benefits of sanitation, hygiene, medicine, literature, 
religion, invention, industry, art, etc., have come as a 
result of education. 
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Most of the things uneducated people enjoy and much 
of what they are able to achieve is the result directly or 
indirectly of education possessed by other people. 


Think it over! 
HAT: 


Result of Examination 
“T have been looking largely into small colleges of late. 
I think a young man who goes into a small college receives a 
better education than in a large one.’ —Andrew Carnegie. 


318. 

Opinion Backed Up with Big Gifts 

“I shall never forget the impressive, earnest way,’ said 
Fletcher Homan, “in which James J. Hill declared that 
the world is going to need in the future greater trained 
men, with greater character, and that the Christian college 
was the institution that would produce them. He said 
with evident happiness, ‘I have sixteen colleges on my list 
to which I have given large sums.’ ”’ 


+ 


? 


10. The College and Our Presidents 


319. 
Thomas P. Johnston, President of King College, 
Bristol, Tennessee: 

“College must be a place not of mere preparation for 
living, but for the practice of actual living. The four years 
of college are not four years of cloistered seclusion. Rather 
they are four years of life: life at a time when the whole 
of a vigorous personality is most responsive to guiding 
influences. At such a time the spiritual nature must not 
be neglected. Most campuses endeavor to provide a pro- 
gram of spiritual activities designed to meet this need. 
The Christian college will make this a primary objective.” 


320. 
J. R. MeCain, President of Agnes Scott College, 
Decatur, Georgia: 
‘Dr. F. H. Gaines, who established the Decatur Female 
Seminary in 1889, which later developed into Agnes Scott 
College, had before him an ideal that has ever guided the 
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Presbyterian Church in the establishment of its colleges. 
Dr. Gaines gives this expression to that ideal: 


“1. A liberal curriculum, fully abreast of the best in- 
stitutions of this country; (2) The Bible as a textbook; 
(3) Thoroughly qualified and consecrated teachers; (4) A 
high standard of scholarship; (5) All the influences of the 
College conducive to the formation and development of 
Christian character; (6) The glory of God the chief end of all. 


“The early leaders in the development of this insti- 
tution, like those in the other Synods, were very closely 
associated in all of their efforts, and strongly believed in 
unity of purpose and in cooperation in all that they under- 
took. A covenant of prayer was drawn up and signed in 
the early days. This sets forth the practical emphases 
through which it was hoped that their ideals might be 
attained. 


“We, the undersigned, believing the promise of our Lord 
concerning prayer (Matt. 18:19) and having at heart the 
largest success of the Agnes Scott Institute in its great work 
for the glory of God, do hereby enter into covenant with 
each other to offer daily prayer in our ‘closets’ for the 
following specific objects: 


“1. For each other in our work in and for the Institute. 
“2. For the Board of Trustees and Faculty. 


“3. That God would convert every unconverted pupil 
before leaving the Institute. 


“4. That He would graciously build up in the faith, 
and prepare for highest usefulness, all who are His. 


“5. That He would baptize the institution with the 
Holy Spirit, and make it a great fountain of blessing. 


“6. That He would give it so much of endowment and 
prosperity as He sees would be for His own glory. 


“7. That He would have the institution constantly in 
His own holy care and keeping, that His name may be 
glorified.” 
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d21. 
Robert L. McLeod, Jr., President of Centre College, 
Danville, Kentucky: 

“Shortly after coming to Centre College I asked the 
faculty members to give me in writing their conception 
of a Christian college. The responses were most inspiring 
and encouraging. The following statement incorporates 
those essentials agreed upon by all: 


“The Christian college—an agency for the advance- 
ment of the Kingdom of God—is truly Christian in pro- 
portion to a Christian faculty. Since truth is still de- 
pendent upon Christian personality, he is indeed a poor 
teacher who attempts to teach truth while failing to live it. 
The supremely essential element of life is the spiritual. 
Our responsibility is not only to impart to students knowl- 
edge concerning their environment, but to reveal God in 
that environment and to uphold the teachings of Christ 
as the true basis for action. They should not be prepared 
alone for intelligent citizenship, but for intelligent Christian 
citizenship. The student should be taught honesty, fair- 
ness, and courage by example. He should be given the 
very best thought in every field, and in turn be should be 
expected to do the full amount of required work as a min- 
imum. Simple Christian honesty must not be lost. There 
must be stimulation of active intellectual curiosity, encour- 
agement of scholarly habits and creative efforts, and pro- 
vision for the integration of knowledge in such a way as 
to insure for each individual a working Christian philosophy 
of life.’’ 


322. 
G. T. Gillespie, President of Belhaven College, 
Jackson, Mississippi: 

“Religion and Education have been indissolubly linked 
together in the redemptive purpose of God, and in the pre- 
cepts and practice of our Lord. What God has joined 
together, man may not put asunder without dire conse- 
quences. Religion, apart from education, becomes an 
instrument of superstition and bigotry to shackle the spirits 
of men, as in the benighted Europe of the middle ages. 
Education, divorced from religion, becomes a _ terrible 
weapon of destruction in the hands of ruthless men or 
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nations, as in the enlightened but blood-drenched Europe 
of today. With this tragic spectacle before our eyes, and 
these solemn warnings sounding in our ears, shall we not 
as members of the Christian churches of America return 
to the ‘Faith of our Fathers,’ and rededicate ourselves to 
the ideals of Christian Education, out of which came the 
God-fearing, liberty-loving, heroic men, who in ‘blood and 
sweat and tears’ laid the foundations of this republic, 
fashioned its framework, and consecrated it to the service 
of God and humanity?” 


| 323. 
Quotation Selected by President G. T. Gillespie 

“In Christian education lies the hope of a better world. 
Here lies the promise of happy and brave lives for individual 
men and women. And Christian education must in very 
truth be Christ-centered education. That must be its 
unique distinction. Therein lies its value, and its source 
of power for its students, for the Church, and for humanity.” 
—President R. E. Tulloss, Wittenberg College. 


324. 
F. L. MecCluer, President of Westminster College, 
Fulton, Missouri: 

“The church college is in the front line in the fight to 
secure our democratic institutions and to save civilization 
itself. It is the one institution that can make earnest 
Christian faith requisite in the employment of a teacher. 
To be introduced to the beauties of literature, the findings 
of science, the lessons of history, and the reflections of 
philosophy. by one who is a competent scholar, a skillful 
teacher, and an earnest Christian man is a priceless privi- 
lege. It is in contacts with such teachers that students 
find the essence of a Christian college.”’ 


325. ! 
J. R. Cunningham, President Davidson College, 
Davidson, North Carolina: 

“It is no accident that the voice which carried greatest 
weight at the conclusion of the World War—when a weary 
world was trying to find the ways of peace—was a voice 
which sounded itself out of a background of the Christian 
home and the Christian college. Woodrow Wilson was 
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, produced by these institutions. When the crises overtake 
us in the nation and in the world, it is to such characters 
that we turn for clear guidance. If the Christian home is 
essential to sending forth youth susceptible of Christian 
education, it is also true that without the Christian college 
the Christian home deteriorates into the mediocre. It isa 
holy circle which must be safeguarded for the good of the 
Church and the State.’ 


326. 

Quotation Selected by President J. R. Cunningham 

“It is out of such institutions as these that the leader- 
ship of the nation has come in every period of its history, 
and whoever would call the roll of the men and women 
who have contributed richly to South Carolina would find 
in his roll call those who have been trained in these ten 
colleges of ours. They are free, they are independent, 
they offer no courses of study because of outside pressure, 
and they try to discipline the youth committed to them as 
if they are a sacred trust without reference to either public 
or private opinion, and without apology, with no fear of 
offending any group. Finally, they insist that religion 
must be taught as the one guide to conduct, and that the 
worth and dignity of the individual must be protected. 
In a word, they are standard American colleges of the 
liberal arts and sciences seeking only to develop and train 
what is best in youth for the high uses of human society.”’ 
—Henry Nelson Snyder, President of Wofford College. 


B21. 
H. G. Bedinger, President Flora McDonald College, 
Red Springs, North Carolina: 

“The schools and colleges of a land have an influence 
which cannot be measured. In our country there are a 
number of great influences molding the opinions of the 
people, especially boys and girls—the home, the church, 
schools and colleges, and to a lesser degree the newspapers, 
the motion pictures and radio. 


“There was a time when the home was the greatest 
factor in the training of the young people. This is chal- 
lenged today. There was a time when the Church was 
next to the home in this vital function. That time has 
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passed. Today the greatest influence upon the youth as a 
whole is the public school. The greatest influence in the 
public school is the teacher. The colleges and the uni- 
versities where the teachers are trained, hold the key to 
the life of this nation. Those who enjoy the inestimable 
privilege and bear the great responsibility of leadership 
in the colleges and universities in the greatest democracy 
in the world, should think on these things seriously. The 
men and women who are molding our national life, who 
teach in our schools, who build our homes, who preach in 
our pulpits, who control the political and economic policies 
of state and nation, are being taught their philosophy of 
life in our institutions. The philosophy which has made 
America what it is today is threatened from within and 
from without. The men and women who are the defenders 
of this philosophy are on the faculties of our educational 
institutions. The Christian college is a vital and indis- 
pensable influence in maintaining Christian faith and the 
Christian philosophy of life.”’ 


328. 
Quotation Selected by President H. G. Bedinger 

“With Christianity eliminated from the field of edu- 
cation, what other force could we substitute to fill its place? 
Christianity through its representatives not only furnished 
the inspiration for educational beginnings, but it has con- 
tinued to refresh the streams of thought and development 
in the educational realms up to the present hour. The 
church and denominational school and college have set 
the pace for the state and her efforts to dethrone ignorance 
and to grow a citizenship crowned with a working knowledge 
of those things that relate to both the social and spiritual 
order. The State can never afford to ignore the influence 
of men trained at church colleges when acknowledging 
her debts of gratitude to those who have contributed so 
largely in laying the foundation upon which her present 
educational structure rests. Nor can our educational lead- 
ers in the field of general education fail to recognize the 
beneficent contributions made by women trained at de- 
nominational colleges to the great colleges for women now 
supported by the state. But there is another thing that 
we must not lose sight of, and that is the influence of Chris- 
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tian education upon the character of general education. 
It is not only true that the roots of general education ex- 
tend far back into the history of church and denominational 
schools, but it is also true that the spirit of Christian edu- 
cation has projected itself into the character and expression 
of both private and state institutions of learning. In 
this respect Christian education has made a very definite 
and lasting contribution as a stop-gap against dangers 
with which educational systems and institutions without a 
religious background are fraught. The influence of Chris- 
tianity in education was never needed more than at the 
present hour.’—Rev. J. W. Kuincheloe, ‘Founders’ Day 
Address,’ Christian Education. 


329. 
Mrs. Grace K. Ramsay, President of Mitchell Coilege, 
Statesville, North Carolina: 

“We stand in the firm conviction that the disciplines 
and achievements of a Christian education are the best 
bulwarks of national defense and the truest preparation 
for service in the Kingdom of God.” 


330. 

Quotation Selected by President Grace K. Ramsay 

“The Presbyterian Church has never given to this 
fundamental cause of Christian Education the support 
which it merits. I am not in the least hostile to foreign 
missions, when I say that if the Presbyterian Church had 
during the past fifty years given one-half as much to Chris- 
tian Education as it has to foreign missions, our Church 
would be in a far different position, and we would today 
be giving twice as much money to foreign missions.’’— 
Dr. Charles H. Diehl, President Southwestern and Moderator 
of the 1941 General Assembly. 


331. 
Hunter B. Blakely, President of Queens College, 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
“It is a supremely great hour for young men and women 
to equip their minds with the tools of thought and to acquire 
the skill with which to use those tools, for we can be well 
assured that all the problems of our perplexed world will 
not be solved before the students of the rising generation 
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have an opportunity to tackle these knotty problems with 
their fresh minds. Our world faces disaster because of 
the lack of two things—namely, enough character and 
sufficient intelligence.”’ 
3o2. 

Quotation Selected by President Hunter 5B. Blakely 

“Education is made up of social, moral, and spiritual 
factors, as well as intellectual, and it is a one-sided view 
which does not see them all.’ —Mary E. Woolley. 


333. 
Charles E. Diehl, President of Southwestern, 
Memphis, Tennessee: 

“By Christian Education I mean that sort of education 
which enshrines the highest moral and intellectual ideals, 
which is based on the plain teachings of Jesus as found in 
the Bible, which is conducted entirely by those whose 
allegiance to Him is genuine, which is given in an atmos- 
phere which is surcharged with His principles, and which 
definitely endeavors to inculcate in the students unswerving 
loyalty to Him. It is the sort of education that deals with 
the whole personality, which concerns itself with worthy 
living. It is an education for two worlds. 

“The Christian college may be described as an ideal 
college where knowledge shall be exact and complete, 
character robust and gracious, and Christianity not only 
a welcome guest, but the ruling spirit within its walls. It 
is an agency of the Church for the promotion of the King- 
dom of God through educational processes.’’ 


(884, 
Quotation Selected by President Charles E. Diehl 


“Any system of education that leaves out religion is 
cockeyed.’’—Charles P. Taft. 


O00. 
E. B. Tucker, President of Austin College, Sherman, Texas: 
“The Church should never abrogate or neglect its teach- 
ing function. ‘Go teach’ is an injunction parallel in import 
to ‘Go preach.’ Throughout its history the Church has 
gone forward on two feet, evangelism and education. When 
either is crippled, the Church moves haltingly, if at all. 
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Historically, the Church that does not educate, dies. The 
Presbyterian Church has always been a teaching church, 
and cannot survive without education. 


‘The call of our time, therefore, is for the Church to 
return to and increase its teaching work, not simply as a 
duty, one phase of the execution of the Great Commission 
of her Lord, but for its own self-preservation. It cannot 
depend on other agencies for the training of its leaders 
and workers. 


“But the educational work of the Church should not 
be viewed only as duty and obligation and a means of 
self-security. Christian education is more than an obli- 
gation; it is an opportunity and a privilege. In America 
we have so construed the democratic principle of the sepa- 
ration of Church and State as to exclude religious teaching 
of any kind from tax-supported institutions. If, therefore, 
the principles of religion, of a sound morality founded on 
religion, of democracy which is the outgrowth of the Chris- 
tian religion, are to be taught, the Church must do it. 
No other agency is set apart by law and custom for that 
purpose; the field is reserved for the Church and the Church 
alone. What a responsibility, what an opportunity, what 
a privilege!” 

| 300. 

Edgar G. Gammon, President of Hampden-Sydney College, 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia: 

“At this particular time when the things dearest to 
both the Church and the State are more seriously threatened 
than in generations, the college still dedicated to the 
preservation of these things does most surely deserve the 
financial and moral support of those whom she seeks so 
nobly to serve. Either we must take the necessary steps 
to go forward, or we falter and lag behind—to defeat, if 
not death.”’ 

337. 

Quotation Selected by President Edgar G. Gammon 

“Until we sincerely believe that life is more than meat 
and the body than raiment, public education will continue 
to be defeatist in its fundamental thinking and defensive 
in its fundamental procedures.’’—President Henry Merritt 
Wriston, Brown University. 
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O08. 
L. Wilson Jarman, President of Mary Baldwin College, 
Staunton, Virginia: 

“In the field of higher education the Church undertakes 
to take a selected group of students and do for them a 
particular service that will make of them acceptable, 
sympathetic, adjusted, constructive members of the Chris- 
tian society. We aim frankly at the inculcation of Christian 
attitudes, and Christian conceptions of God and His will. 
If this is indoctrination, it is something more vital than 
the transmission of verbal formulas by authority and rote 
learning that sometimes passes for such, and something 
more flexible than training in a multitude of mechanical 
habits. We want our college students to acquire intelligent 
and warmly Christian ways of looking at life and its issues. 
It is to this end that we offer them four years of formal edu- 
cation at the college level, hoping that the teaching and the 
atmosphere will facilitate their later entrance into the 
Christian community where they will become efficient parts 
of a whole. The Christian college is an advocate, then, 
for the value of the Christian principle of sound learning 
and thinking.”’ 


dad. 
R. T. L. Liston, President of Davis and Elkins College, 
Elkins, West Virginia: 

“The Christian College produces more for the money 
spent than any other educational enterprise. The Pres- 
byterian Church could wisely spend more than the pittance 
which it is now investing in its educational institutions.”’ 


340. 
Quotation Selected by President R. T. L. Liston 


From a Bible examination paper written by a senior 
student in one of our Presbyterian colleges, to the back 
page of which is appended the following note: 


me DCa rer aia ha: & Ve Me heew trae : I simply want to tell 
you that, pass or fail, I have gotten more than enough out 
of this course under you, and you have been a big influence 
on the whole class, myself included. If the whole class 
failed you would not have wasted your time, for I know of 
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six at least that have for the first time a firm belief in Christ 
and steady purpose to obey His commands. 


“Goodbye, Sir, I have sincerely enjoyed your friendship.”’ 


341. 
J. McDowell Richards, President of Columbia Theological 
Seminary, Decatur, Georgia: 

“Humanity’s need for the Gospel of Christ, the crisis 
confronted by Christianity, and the absolute necessity for 
able and spiritual leadership in the ministry, make it 
abundantly clear that Theological Education must be 
adequately supported if the College is to perform her 
mission.” 


342. 
Thomas W. Currie, President of Austin Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary, Austin, Texas: 

“Without a theological seminary located in the heart 
of the Church's field, growth is retarded. The very pres- 
ence of a physical plant amongst the people for the training 
of ministers is the best guarantee for an indigenous min- 
istry. No church can go far toward overtaking its task 
of Evangelism unless her own homes and her own churches 
are affording a native leadership. 


“A Christian College guarantees a Christian environ- 
ment. A Christian environment develops healthy and 
sane and creative Christian persons. The Christian colleges 
of the United States have furnished the large majority of 
men who have become ministers in our Christian Churches 
and almost one hundred per cent of the men and women 
who have gone as missionaries to the ends of the earthfor 
our churches. 


“A Theological Seminary is a seed bed for the production 
of a creative leadership for the Church. A Christian 
College is historically the source from which our nation 
derives its prophetic leadership.”’ 


348. 
Quotation Selected by President Thos. W. Currie 
“Tt is from the College, during their undergraduate 
careers, that young men and women must get an inspiration 
to breadth of intellectual interest. If they do not get it 
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there, the graduate schools can hardly make good the 
deficiency.” —From a report of “Association of University 
Professors.” 


o44. 


William Plumer Jacobs, President of Presbyterian College, 
Clinton, South Carolina: 


“There have been many attempted explanations of 
the difference between Christian education and the secular 
type. Even friends and graduates of church-related col- 
leges have asked: ‘‘Just wherein does Christian education 
differ from other types and why is Christian education impor- 
tant?’ Many elaborate and intricate answers have been 
given, but actually the explanation is most simple. 


“Normally, education involves the attainment of knowl- 
edge of the truth for the sheer sake of enlightenment. In 
Christian education the principles enunciated by Christ 
are added to give inspiration and purpose to the search 
for truth. It is one thing to know the truth. It is quite 
another to make use of the knowledge of the truth for al- 
truistic purposes. The Christian scholar uses knowledge 
as a means to a noble goal. The non-Christian scholar 
makes education the end itself.”’ 


045. 


J. J. Delaney, President of Schreiner Institute, 
Kerrville, Texas: 


“The denominational college heretofore has been a 
pioneer in the field of higher education. Our whole edu- 
cational system owes much to the Christian school and 
college. This fact is not questioned by even the strongest 
advocates of public education extending on through the 
present day state college and university. 


“Today, however, the church-owned and _ controlled 
college faces a real crisis. New and ever-increasing de- 
mands by accrediting agencies for increased endowment, 
better equipment, and higher salaries for instructors bring 
us face to face with a decision that must be met and solved 
by the Church. 


“Second rate institutions, without recognized accred- 
itation, are hurtful rather than helpful to both Church and 
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State. Presbyterians, in past years, have sponsored and 
have demanded the best in education. Are we today as a 
church ready and willing to relinquish this leadership to 
others If Presbyterian colleges survive the present crisis 
our people must accept and meet the challenge that comes 
to us today.”’ 
346. 
George C. Bellingrath, President Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
Junior College, Rabun Gap, Georgia: 


“Education imparts knowledge, develops skills and pro- 
duces attitudes of mind. What a man knows or what he 
knows how to do are not nearly so important as what he 
will do with this knowledge. The bright young man said, 
‘A tramp will steal a ride on a railroad, educate him and he 
will steal the railroad.’ This is a fine illustration of the 
results of education which leaves God out. The right 
kind of education will lead a man to build a railroad, a 
great business, a school, a hospital, a church, a state and 
nation. ‘All dressed up [both inside and out] and nowhere 
to go’ is the condition of too many of the college graduates 
of our day. Christian education furnishes goals and direc- 
tion, motives and attitudes. It is a truism as old as the 
race that a man can be almost anything he desires. Turn- 
ing desire in the right direction is the major task of Chris- 
tian Education. The motives of men are the dynamos of 
world forces—Christian motives will lead to peace and 
progress, pagan motives have always led to destruction.” 


11. The College and University Presidents 


347. 

Broad-minded, Christian Presidents of the great uni- 
versities have called persistently upon the Churches to 
maintain colleges under denominational control. President 
E. J. James of the University of Illinois wrote: “I have 
never felt that the system of state education should be 
monopolistic in character, should be exclusive, 7. e., should 
try to cover the entire territory and the entire field to the 
exclusion of church or private agencies. The extent to 
which the private institution has been driven out of the 
field in Germany and France has been and is a serious in- 
tellectual, material and spiritual loss to both these countries.”’ 
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348. 

Dr. William H. Harper, first President of the University 
of Chicago, said: “It is difficult to tell what would be 
the effect of fifty years of this education that is everywhere 
doing so much for the intellect, and so little for the moral 
nature.” 

349. 

President Charles W. Thwing of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity declared: ‘“‘But on the other hand, a college under 
church auspices is a place where two important things can 
better be done than in any state school—the principles of 
religion, the literature of the Bible and the history of the 
Church can be taught there better than elsewhere, and 
there, far more effectively than in any secular school, can 
be exalted the power and worth of Christian personality.” 


350. 


In an address in the Northwest, Woodrow Wilson, 
former President of Princeton University, declared: ‘“Trained 
mind rules America.’’ This has been a fact in the past 
and will increasingly prove to be true of the future. How 
shall this mind be trained? What ideas shall it have before 
it? What shall be the impelling motive of its action? 
The best educators of our land are acknowledging that the 
moral output of the State schools and colleges is not what 
the times demand. They are seeking hither and thither 
for some remedy for this evident defect. : 


dol. 


Homer P. Rainey, President of the University of Texas, 
declared in November, 1941: “I have a deep and abiding 
interest in the American Christian college. I am indebted 
to such an institution for my own undergraduate training, 
but more than that I have a great appreciation of what 
the religious denominations of this country have contributed 
to our national development through their sponsorship 
of institutions of higher learning. For more than 200 
years before public and tax-supported universities existed 
in this country our great denominational colleges bore 
practically the entire burden of higher education for the 
United States, and since the rise of our system of tax-sup- 
ported education they have kept pace with our state- 
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supported schools and continue to fill a place in American 
education, the value of which is inestimable. I think it 
is fortunate for us in this country that we maintain a great 
dual system of higher education, and I sincerely hope that 
the friends of religious education will continue to support 
these fine institutions which provide hundreds of thousands 
of American boys and girls opportunities for higher educa- 
tion under fine Christian auspices and influences. In 
these days when the moral and spiritual ideals of the world 
are being shaken to their very foundations, it is more neces- 
sary than ever, it seems to me, to maintain and support 
educational institutions that give the highest expression 
to the ideals of Christianity and Democracy, upon which 
our country rests. I sincerely hope that new and strong 
friends will arise in every state to provide the support 
that these fine institutions need in order that they may 
render the maximum service to the educational and spirit- 
ual well-being of our people.” 


| B02. 

A. Lawrence Lowell, while President of Harvard, said: 
“A desire for men of a more broadly educated type has 
been gaining ground in the professions and in business, 
as well as among thoughtful people throughout the com- 
munity, and the Colleges are the places in America to which 
we must look.” 

O00. 
The Christian College, Its Importance in 
American Education 


O. C. Carmichael, Chancellor of Vanderbilt University, 
and Chairman of the Assembly’s Committee on the CuRIs- 
TIAN EDUCATION MOVEMENT, said: ‘In these troubled 
times there is more than ever a desire on the part of parents 
and students to seek essential values in the midst of a world 
revolution in which powerful forces are bent upon destroy- 
ing the very foundations of our society. Fundamentals 
seem more and more important. 


“In education the faculties and administrations are 
recognizing anew that spiritual values must find their place 
alongside intellectual values as the goal of educational 
endeavor. It is constantly noted in educational discussions 
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in recent years that the emphasis is increasingly on moral 
and religious elements in the training of youth. It is rec- 
ognized that science alone can never solve our problems. 
It has made and is making a great contribution to modern 
life, but no one dares nowadays to claim that it can furnish 
a solution to the great human problems of our time. As 
someone has recently said, ‘Science may help us to reach 
the goal toward which we are striving, but it cannot provide 
the answer to the question as to what goal to pursue.’ The 
Humanities, the Social Sciences, and especially Religion 
are necessary in finding the answer to that question. 


“It is clear that the efforts of the aggressors in the present 
world struggle are aimed at the destruction of the basic 
ideals of western civilization. The dictators have pro- 
claimed loudly their hostility to democracy and to the 
principles that underlie it. It is more and more clearly 
seen that American democracy is rooted and grounded in 
Religion, that the American way of life is based upon the 
ideals of Christianity. In this respect the democratic state 
of modern times differs from that of Greece and Rome. 


“The words of our National Hymn, ‘Our Father’s God, 
to Thee, Author of liberty,’ indicate the religious origin 
of American democracy. The attack, therefore, on the 
democratic way of life is essentially and ultimately an attack 
on Christianity which is basic to it. This fact makes clear 
the fundamental need of religion and the ideals for which 
it stands in the education of youth. 


“All institutions are seeking more and more to develop 
the whole personality of youth. In some it is more difficult 
than in others to provide for the development of religious 
interests and moral values. In state-supported institutions 
it is frequently very difficult to place as much emphasis 
as the faculty and administration would like upon moral 
and spiritual fundamentals. The Christian college is, 
therefore, in a particularly strategic position in these crit- 
ical times. It has not only a special mission to perform, 
but a special advantage in the performance of that mission 
because of its background and purpose. It can emphasize 
without fear or hesitation the great moral and religious 
principles upon which the American Republic was founded. 
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It is not as subject to domination by outside influences as 
other institutions are. It has an opportunity in these times 
to make a great contribution to American education by 
devising ways and means of supplementing intellectual 
development with moral and religious training. To be 
able to contribute to the support of our Christian colleges 
is a great privilege. In the deepest and broadest sense 
such support is indeed a contribution to the National De- 
fense, for the strength of America finally is measured by 
the vitality of its faith in the religious ideals which under- 
gird democracy as a way of life.” 


12. The College and Other Leaders of Men 


304. 
The One Needful is Forgot 


) ABRAHAM LINCOLN once said, ‘‘We have been the recip- 

ients of the choicest bounties of Heaven. We have been 
preserved these many years in peace and prosperity; we 
have grown in number, wealth and power as no other nation 
has ever grown. But we have forgotten God.” 


O00. 
Gen. Sam Houston and the Christian College 


GENERAL SAM Houston, hero of San Jacinto, first 
President of the Republic of Texas and later Governor of 
Texas and United States Senator from Texas, said: ‘The 
benefits of education and of useful knowledge, generally 
diffused through a community, are essential to the preser- 
vation of a free government.” 


In a message to the first congress of Texas, President 
Houston had directed attention to the fact that Texas 
occupied the position of a sovereign and independent 
republic, and that this imposed upon all the obligation of 
evincing to the world that Texans were ‘‘worthy to be 
free.” He expressed the belief that nothing could be 
better calculated to advance the interest and character 
of his people than ‘‘the establishment of a liberal and dis- 
interested policy, enlightened by patriotism, and guided 
by wisdom.” In working for the advancement of Texas, 
Houston recognized the advantages to be derived from 
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the establishment of a Christian college. His interest 
found expression in the favor with which he regarded the 
founding of Austin College at Huntsville in 1849. 


The pioneer preacher and educator, Daniel Baker, 
quotes the belief of Governor Houston that “It would be a 
greater advantage to have a Presbyterian College located 
at Huntsville than to have the place made the seat of gov- 
ernment.’ When it was finally decided to locate Austin 
College at Huntsville—later moved to Sherman—General 
Houston was a contributor to its funds and an active 
member of its first board of trustees. | 


306. 
From Father and Son 

WILLIAM Howarp Tart was President of the United 
States during the period 1909-1913. Later he became 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of our Nation. While 
President, in talking about the world’s great need for 
religion, he said: ‘‘Honest doubts in respect to the orthodox 
creeds should not be permitted to weaken the influence of 
religion or to engender inertia in the maintenance of religion 
and of the Church.’ Later he declared: “The older I 
grow, the more certain I am that morality is dependent 
upon the spread of religious conviction in government 
and civilization of this country.’ His son, Charles P. 
Taft, at a conference in Washington, D. C., in July, 1941, 
as a member of the National Committee on Education 
and Defense, was asked what he thought about religion in 
education. Instantly he said: “Any system of education 
that leaves out religion is cockeyed.”’ Later when asked 
about this statement, he said: ‘“‘The quotation is certainly 
accurate. I had not thought it would receive wide distri- 
bution, but if you want to use it, you are certainly welcome 
to do so.” 

301. 
Help Its Light to Shine 

Wooprow Witson: “The Christian College is the 

lighthouse of civilization.”’ 


308. 
Religion and Patriotism 
GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING said: ‘There is a spiritual 


emotion which underlies all true patriotism, and good 
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citizenship itself is dependent upon the high sense of moral 
obligation of the people. Today, confronted by conditions 
so threatening to world peace, we must rededicate our- 
selves to the faith of our forefathers if we are to be worthy 
of our heritage.”’ 
309. 
Atoms or Men 

Newton D. Baxker—"The triumphs of science in the 
material world encourage us to do some laboratory work 
in the human spirit. We must not think too well of atoms 
at the expense of thinking too ill of men.” 


360. 
The Fundamentai Hope of Civilization 
THE LATE SENATOR Morris SHEPPARD: ‘‘Christianity 


is the fundamental hope of civilization. Christian educa- 
tion is necessary in order to establish Christian citizenship, 
and Christian citizenship is necessary in order to establish 
the principles of Christianity in law and government.” 


361. 
The Balanced Life 

CHARLES Evans HuGHEs said, in answer to the question, 
“What does the Christian character or balanced life mean?’’: 
“Faith without credulity; conviction without bigotry; 
charity without condescension; courage without pugnacity; 
self-respect without vanity; humiliation without obsequi- 
ousness; love of humanity without sentimentality; and 
meekness with power.” 

362. 
The Only Sure Foundation 

B. WARREN Brown, a real educator, said: ‘“‘We are 
living in a day when the moral structure of society is being 
shaken to its foundations. War from without, menacing 
forces from within, have forced democracy to a supreme 
test. The only power which can insure right social rela- 
tions and right individual life is the gospel of Christ. To 
spread this gospel is the work of the Church. 

“There is no other way to do this task save by the 
seemingly slow process of training up Christian leaders in 
every walk of life. Christian leadership is not an accident. 
Men and women capable of such leadership in this day 
are the product of thorough religious education.”’ 
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363. 
Confusion at the Crossroad 

Dr. ALEXIS CARRELL, of the Rockefeller Institute, 
Scientist and Nobel Prize Winner: ‘“‘Civilization today 
stands at the crossroads. We speak of peace. But we 
must not forget that life loves the strong; that peace demands 
strength. The strength of nations, like that of man, is 
composed of spiritual as well as material elements. There- 
fore, the call of the hour must be a call to moral and physical 
virility. And the spiritual re- Tae of men and nations 
must lead the way.’ 


364. 
Life Building 
CHARLES J. SMITH: “Education is more than a fact- 
finding experience; it is a life-building process.”’ 


360. 
Our Greatest Discoveries 

The Report of the President’s Committee, “Recent 
social Trends,’’ declared: ‘“‘As a race we produce a con- 
siderable percentage of persons in each generation who 
have the intellectual and moral qualities for the moral 
and intellectual inspiration of others, for the organization 
and administration of our gigantic economic and intellectual 
machinery, for invention and creation. I believe that we 
lose a large portion of those who could join these ranks 
because we fail to find them, to train them rightly; to 
create character in them, and to inspire them to effort. 
Our teachers are necessarily the army of inspectors in our 
Nation who must find these individuals and who must 

stimulate them forward... ” 


366. 
A Fundamental Need 

On January 3 and 4, 1942, a National Conference of 
College and University Presidents on Higher Education 
and the War was held in Baltimore. There were present 
approximately one thousand representatives of these insti- 
tutions. The conference was held with the representatives 
of the Departments of Federal Security, Army and Navy 
of the United States Government. 
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In the address of Colonel Benjamin Venable of the 
General Staff of the United States Army, he spoke so fre- 
quently of the need of the development of character. Later 
in a conference he said: ‘We can make a soldier out of 
any man who has the foundation of good character. It is 
almost an impossible task to accomplish this when char- 
acter is lacking.”’ 


367. 


The President’s Message 


In a message to the Conference, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt said: 


“We have one great task before us. That is to win 
the war. At the same time it is perfectly clear that it will 
be futile to win the war unless during its winning we lay 
the foundation for the kind of peace and readjustment that 
will guarantee the preservation of those aspects of American 
life for which the war is fought. Colleges and universities 
are in the particularly difficult position of balancing their 
contributions to these two ends. I am sure, nevertheless, 
that the leaders of our colleges and universities can be 
depended upon to find the wisest solution for the difficult 
problem of how to make this twofold contribution. 


“Tam anxious that this national crisis shall not result 
in the destruction or impairment of those institutions which 
have contributed so largely to the development of American 
culture. I shall appreciate being kept informed through 
the United States Commissioner of Education as to the 
effects of federal legislation and federal programs upon our 
colleges and universities. 


“The United States needs the services of its institutions 
of higher learning and we know we can depend upon their 
complete cooperation in carrying forward the present war 
effort.’’ 
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XI. The Professional School of the Church 


368. 


The Church in all ages has recognized the imperative 
necessity of giving technical and professional training along 
one line. For this reason it has established schools of 
theology to give thorough preparation to its leaders who 
are to exercise the ministry of preaching, of teaching, and 
of pastoral care. These professional institutions are called 
Theological Seminaries. Theology is that branch of science 
that treats of God and His laws and the relations of God 
and man and of man and man. 


369. 
Old Testament Theological Seminaries 


The substance of the following sketch 1s taken from J. E. 
Roscoe’s “‘A Short History of Theological Education.” 


“Theological study, since it aims at forming and teach- 
ing conceptions of God and His revelation, both in its 
rise and progress, enables one to disinguish between the 
essential and unessential, the true and the false. Such 
study must be prosecuted on systematic lines. 


“Although there were bands of prophets in the time 
of Joshua, yet to Samuel belongs the honour of establish- 
ing a systematically trained prophetical order. Doubtless 
schools in the sense of theological colleges belong to a 
later period, but we find Samuel forming a band of students 
under his personal direction, for the purpose of theological 
study, at Naioth, which appears to be a common residence. 


“The seed sown by Samuel fructified in the time of 
Elijah and Elisha, when we discover schools or colleges 
of prophets at Bethel, Jericho and Gilgal. There can be 
no doubt that they existed primarily for training students 
in theology for the work of a prophetical ministry. 


“The Theological School at Bethel must have been 
large, for we read of ‘fifty men of the sons of Prophets.’ 
The School of Jericho was not more than twenty miles 
distant from Bethel and increased to such an extent that 
the buildings which hitherto had accommodated these 
students were now too small, and so we see in II Kings 
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6:1-2, the students making preparations for a larger build- 
ing, and under the guiding eye and mind of Elisha this 
work is accomplished. 


“The training’ in these Theological Seminaries com- 
prised instruction in sacred learning, meditation, psalmody, 
poetry and music. After such training some would return 
home and follow ordinary occupations, and others would 
be employed in keeping and writing a record of events.’ 


370. 
The Master Teacher 

Jesus gave His principal efforts in training those who 
should carry on when His bodily presence was absent. 
Luke refers to “all that Jesus began to do and to teach.” 
He called unto Himself twelve men whom He called “‘dis- 
ciples’? or learners. They staid in the School of Christ; 
they saw His wonderful works; they heard Him speak as 
no other man has ever spoken; they beheld His matchless 
life. He then sends them forth and gives them power. 
They are now called the ‘‘apostles’’-—the ones sent forth. 


The Apostle Paul in his second letter to young Timothy 
recalls his efforts to prepare him for his work and gives to 
him this solemn charge, “‘And the things that thou hast 
heard of me among many witnesses, the same commit 
thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also.’’ 


a/1. 
New Testament Theological Education 

The development of the Church demanded that certain 
persons should be set apart to teach spiritual things. Paul 
argues in the ninth chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians that those trained to “minister about holy 
things’? should devote their whole time to this business, 
and receive a monetary consideration for the same. 


Some sort of instruction in Christian doctrine and fact 
was enjoined in Galatians 6: ‘‘Let him that is taught in 
the word communicate unto him that teacheth in all good 
things’’—and also in Luke 1:4 we read that Luke instructed 
Theophilus. 


The teaching method of Jesus was largely followed 
by the Apostles, which in its various aspects was conver- 
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sational, formal, analogical, poetic, pragmatical and po- 
lemical. 

The idea had gained currency that because our Lord 
had selected “‘unlettered fishermen’’ to become His Apostles 
and to preach the Gospel, theological education could 
easily be dispensed with. This idea prevailed for several 
centuries. To combat this erroneous idea private indi- 
viduals set to work to establish schools for such education, 
those most familiar are the Schools of Justin, Irenaeus, 
Tatian, and Theodotus the leather worker, as well as that 
of the Monarchians. Irenaeus seems to hint that some 
kind of a seminary for training young men who were to 
be devoted to the sacred office was established by John at 
Ephesus and Polycarp at Smyrna. 


There seems to be no question that general schools 
were established for scriptural instruction, and that the 
scholars who showed themselves most proficient and inter- 
ested in sacred learning were given special theological in- 
struction and encouraged to offer themselves for the “‘min- 
istry of the Word.”’ 


a2. 
Character and Preparation of the Minister 

Rabanus’ work, “On the Instruction of the Clergy,” 
was written in 819 A. D. in response to urgent requests 
from the monks of Fulda and others. The third book 
deals with the Education of the Clergy, and “teaches how 
all that is written in the sacred books is to be searched 
and studied, as well as those things in the arts and studies 
of the heathen which are useful for an ecclesiastic to in- 
quire into.”’ 


The book opens with the statement that anyone who 
would fulfil the sacred clerical duties ought to be a man 
of ‘‘plentitude of knowledge, rectitude of life and perfec- 
tion of erudition.”’ ‘‘Such an one should not be allowed 
to be ignorant of any of those things wherein it will be 
his duty to instruct both himself and those who are subject 
to him, that is, of the Holy Scriptures, of the clear truth 
of history, of the modes of figurative speech, of the signifi- 
cation of mystical things, of the utility of all disciplines, 
of uprightness of life and probity of morals, or elegance 
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in the delivery of discourses, of wisdom in the setting forth 
of doctrines, and of the different remedies suited to the 
variety of spiritual diseases.”’ 


Summarized, then, ‘‘the minister of Christ is (1) to 
be fully acquainted with Scripture and history; (2) to have 
a deep knowledge of the figures of speech and the mystical 
sense of things; (8) to be educated in the liberal disciplines, 
rhetoric and dialectics; and (4) to possess a character that 
will bear scrutiny.”’ 


373. 
Church and State Cooperating 

Charlemagne, in admonishing the clergy, states that 
the safety of the Church depends very largely upon the 
proper performance of the preacher’s office, and in these 
sentiments he was borne out by the ecclesiastics, whom he 
regularly consulted, especially Alcuin, who also regarded 
the preacher’s office as very important, as is obvious by the 
following epistle addressed to the people of Canterbury. 
‘There is no knowledge of God without the Holy Scrip- 
tures; and if the blind lead the blind, both will fall into 
the ditch. On the contrary, many wise men are the safety 
of the people. Provide for yourselves teachers of Holy 
scripture, that there may be no want of the Word of God 
among you; that men capable of guiding the people may 
not fail; that the fountain of truth may not become dry 
among you.”’ 

374. 
English and Colonial Theological Training 

The institution by Henry VIII (desiring no doubt to 
imitate his grandmother, Countess of Richmond), of the 
Regius professorship of Divinity and Hebrew (along with 
those of Greek Medicine and Civil Law), at a yearly stipend 
of forty pounds, was followed by Cambridge developing 
its theological ideals. Many of the colleges of both Cam- 
bridge and Oxford were brought into being to train a 
proper ministry. 

From the first, the Presbyterian and Reformed Colonists 
demanded an educated ministry. The ministers who served 
when the country was in its infancy, had come from other 
countries, and were ordained ministers. The educational 
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background of these ministers was clearly set forth in a 
book by W. O. Shewmaker, of Southwestern. The Training 
of the Protestant Ministry in the United States Before the 
Establishment of Theological Seminaries. 


It was soon found necessary to provide training colleges 
for the ministry in America. This brought into being 
Harvard and Yale Universities, which included in their 
curriculum logic, mathematics, classics, Hebrew and theology. 


3/0. 
Looking Ahead 

In 1760, “fan overture was brought to the General 
Synod, that as a Professor of Divinity, to instruct youths 
for the sacred ministry, is much wanted, and highly neces- 
sary, the Synod would try to fall upon some measures to 
obtain one. And the Synod, sensible of the need and im- 
portance of this, earnestly recommend the consideration 
of it to every Presbytery, that they may consult together 
how this may be accomplished, and endeavour to make 
the people under their care sensible of the importance of 
it; also that they may be prepared and disposed to con- 
tribute to so good a design.” 


In 1761, ‘“‘the affair of a Professor of Divinity came to 
be considered, and the Synod agree to promote this good 
purpose; but as several useful designs are at present under 
consideration, which may prevent our raising a sufficient 
fund for this end at this time, it is deferred till a mrore 
convenient season. 


“But the Synod being deeply sensible that the Church 
suffers greatly for want of an opportunity to instruct stu- 
dents in the knowledge of divinity, it is hereby agreed that 
every student, after he has been admitted to his first degree 
in the college, shall read carefully and closely on this sub- 
ject. at least one year, under the care of some minister of 
an approved character for his skill in theology; and under 
his direction shall discuss difficult points in divinity, study 
the sacred Scriptures, form sermons, lectures, and such 
other useful exercises as he may be directed to in the course 
of his studies. 


‘““And it is enjoined likewise that every preacher, for the 
first year after his licensure, shall show all his sermons to 
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some minister in our Presbyteries, on whose friendship 
and candour he depends, written fairly to have them cor- 
rected and amended. And as they are but young preachers, 
we are persuaded that no better method can be taken in 
present circumstances to improve them in Christian knowl- 
edge and render them eminently useful in their stations. 
It is also enjoined that they preach as often as they can 
before stated ministers, that they may correct their gesture, 
pronunciation, delivery, and the like. And it is further 
enjoined that all our ministers and probationers forbear 
reading their sermons from the pulpit, if they can con- 
veniently.”’ 


376. 
Promising Beginnings 


The Tennants at the famous Log College—1729-1746— 
trained some of the most useful ministers of their day. 


In April, 1806, the Presbytery of Hanover, “‘taking 
into consideration the deplorable state of our country in 
regard to religious instruction, the very small number of 
ministers possessing the qualifications required by the 
Scriptures and the prevalence of ignorance and error,” 
decided ‘‘to establish at Hampden-Sydney College a com- 
plete theological library for the benefit of the students 
in divinity.” 

Dr. John Holt Rice was appointed a special agent to 
solicit donations of books and money for the library and 
was able to report in the spring of 1807 that funds to the 
amount of $2,500 had been secured. In 1807, the presi- 
dency of Hampden-Sydney College becoming vacant by 
the removal of Rev. Archibald Alexander to Philadelphia, 
Rev. Moses Hoge was unanimously chosen to fill the vacant 
office. The vote of the trustees was accompanied by press- 
ing letters from the brethren of the Presbytery, one of 
whom, himself a trustee of the college, says: ‘What I 
wish to present to you for your serious consideration is the 
importance of our theological school. For some years to 
come the head of the theological school must be the presi- 
dent of Hampden-Sydney College. Now, the eyes of all 
who are, at the same time, friends of this institution and 
acquaintances of yours, are directed to you as the fittest 
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person in the compass of their knowledge for a professor 
of divinity.’’ His biographer states that ‘“‘The prospect 
of usefulness which seemed to be extended before him by 
the projected establishment of a theological seminary at 
Hampden-Sydney was, as he repeatedly informed his 
friends, the reason why he decided to remove thither.” 
In a letter, dated January, 1810, Dr. Hoge says: “It was 
chiefly from a regard to a theological seminary lately estab- 
lished at this place that I was induced to accept the presi- 
dency of Hampden-Sydney College. Of that seminary 
you have probably seen some account in the public prints. 
It has already been useful, and will, there is reason to 
expect, continue to be so for ages to come.’’ In August, 
1812, he writes: ‘‘We have now nine or ten who intend 
to preach the gospel, and about the same number of my 
alumni are now preaching.’ It is clear, therefore, that 
the Seminary was already in existence and doing good 
- work even before the formal action of the Synod of Virginia 
in 1812. But in that year the Synod ‘‘unanimously re- 
solved on the establishment of a theological seminary and 
unanimously concurred in the appointment of Dr. Hoge 
as their professor,’ and thus, as his biographer states it, 
“The seminary instituted by the Synod embosomed the 
project of the Presbytery of Hanover.” 


oll. 
Action of the General Assembly 

Because the Presbyterian Church has insisted that a 
devoted and educated ministry is indispensable to the 
fulfilment of the mission imposed upon it by her Lord and 
King, the subject of founding a seminary for the better 
attainment of this object long engaged the attention of the 
leaders of the Church. In the year 1809, this was formally 
brought before the General Assembly through an overture 
from the Presbytery of Philadelphia. The Assembly, ap- 
proving of the object, proposed to the Presbyteries three 
plans for their consideration: (1) The establishment of one 
great school in some central place. (2) The establishment 
of two schools, one in the North and the other in the South. 
(8) The establishment of a school within the bounds of 
each Synod. The Presbyteries selected the first of these 
schemes: and the 1810 Assembly appointed a committee 
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to digest and prepare a plan of a Theological Seminary. 
This committee made their report the following year, and 
the same was adopted by the Assembly. 


378. 
The Purpose of the Seminary in 1811] 
The introduction presents a clear statement of the 
“true design of the founders in establishing a Theological 
Seminary.” 


“It is to form men for the Gospel ministry, who shall 
truly believe and cordially love, and therefore endeavour 
to propagate and defend, in its genuineness, simplicity and 
fulness, that system of religious belief and practice which 
is set forth in the Confession of Faith, Catechisms, and 
Plan of Government and Discipline of the Presbyterian 
Church; and thus to perpetuate and extend the influence 
of true evangelical piety and gospel order. 


“It is to provide for the Church an adequate supply 
and succession of able and faithful ministers of the New 
Testament; workmen that need not to be ashamed, being 
qualified rightly to divide the word of truth. 


“Tt is to unite in those who shall sustain the ministerial 
office, religion and literature; that piety of the heart which 
is the fruit only of the renewing and sanctifying grace of 
God, with solid learning; believing that religion without 
learning, or learning without religion, in the ministers of 
the Gospel, must ultimately prove injurious to the Church. 


“It is to afford more advantages than have hitherto 
been usually possessed by the ministers of religion in our 
country, to cultivate both piety and literature in their 
preparatory course; piety, by placing it in circumstances 
favourable to its growth, and by cherishing and regulating 
its ardour; literature, by affording favourable opportunities 
for its attainment, and by making its possession indis- 
pensable. 


“It 1s to provide for the Church men who shall be able 
to defend her faith against infidels, and her doctrines against 
heretics. 

“It is to furnish our congregations with enlightened, 
humble, zealous, laborious pastors, who shall truly watch 
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for the good of souls, and consider it as their highest honour 
and happiness to win them to the Saviour, and to build 
up their several charges in holiness and peace. 

“It is to promote harmony and unity of sentiment 
among the ministers of our Church, by educating a large 
body of them under the same teachers, and in the same 
course of study. 

“It is to lay the foundation of early and lasting friend- 
ships, productive of confidence and mutual assistance in 
after-life, among the ministers of religion; which experience 
shows to be conducive not only to personal happiness, but 
to the perfecting of inquiries, researches, and publications 
advantageous to religion. 

“It is to preserve the unity of our Church by educating 
her ministers in an enlightened attachment, not only to 
the same doctrines, but to the same plan of government. 


“It is to bring to the service of the Church genius and 
talents, when united with piety, however poor or obscure 
may be their possessor, by furnishing as far as possible 
the means of education and support, without expense to 
the student. 

“It is to found a nursery for missionaries to the heathen, 
and to such as are destitute of the stated preaching of the 
gospel; in which youth may receive that appropriate train- 
ing which may lay a foundation for their ultimately be- 
coming eminently qualified for missionary work. 


“It is, finally, to endeavour to raise up a succession of 
men at once qualified for and thoroughly devoted to the 
work of the gospel ministry; who, with various endowments, 
suiting them to different stations in the Church of Christ, 
may all possess a portion of the spirit of the primitive 
propagators of the gospel; prepared to make every sacrifice, 
to endure every hardship, and to render every service which 
the promotion of pure and undefiled religion may require.”’ 

“Such,” said Henry A. Boardman, ‘‘were the objects 
proposed to be accomplished by the establishment of a 
Theological Seminary—objects of such manifest and urgent 
importance as to deserve all the care, and all the anxiety, 
and all the time, and labour, and expense, and prayer, 
which were bestowed upon them by the enlightened found- 
ers of that Seminary.”’ 
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The General Assembly of 1811, after having adopted 
the ‘‘Plan,”’ appointed committees in all the Synods to 
collect funds for the contemplated Institution. At the 
meeting of the 1812 General Assembly, the location of the 
Seminary was fixed at Princeton, New Jersey, and the Rev. 
Archibald Alexander, D. D., a native of Virginia, for some 
time President of Hampden-Sydney College, and at that 
time Pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church in Phila- 
delphia, was (June 2) appointed Professor of Didactic and 
Polemic Theology. Dr. Alexander was inaugurated on 
the 12th day of August following, and entered on the duties 
of his office with a class of three students. : 


379. 


Character and Complete Education 


The Theological Seminary seeks to prepare for the 
ministry men of sterling character and of complete educa- 
tion. These two qualifications are imperatively demanded 
and indispensable. Never had the youthful preacher more 
need to be clad in the panoply of the Gospel than now. 
Language cannot fully express the importance of his know- 
ing God and His plan and purpose for man and for the 
universe of which he is a part; the content and meaning 
of the revelations of the Bible—its great doctrines and 
their mutual relations and their application to life and to 
the disorders of the present day. At a time when multi- 
tudes are wresting the Scriptures to their own destruction: 
“putting upon its words and phrases arbitrary meanings, 
deducing false inferences, building their hopes on founda- 
tions of sand, and making revelation—thus ignorantly 
interpreted—an object of contempt to thoughtful people,”’ 
it is essential that the minister have a broad, cultural edu- 
cation, that he know history, science, literature, and the 
Bible and that he be technically and spiritually trained 
in the best of institutions. The ministry must be a learned 
profession if it is to lead spiritually and intellectually. 


380. 
The Church, Its Ministry, and Financial Support 
To secure an adequate supply of men suitable for the 
work of the ministry is the most vital problem connected 
with the life and growth of the Church. The solution of 
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all other problems, to a greater or lesser extent, depends 
upon this. 


The Presbyterian Church at all times has been an edu- 
cated and an educating Church. It is important that its 
educational standards be not lowered and that its spiritual 
ideals and dynamic be increased. This requires prayer, 
systematic cooperation and financial support. 


As far back as 1819 the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, recognizing the Church’s re- 
sponsibility, organized its Board of Ministerial Education. 
Education societies previous to that time had given much 
study to this responsibility of the Church, had assisted 
-n the education of young men from poor homes who were 
candidates for the ministry and some of the individual 
Presbyteries had given attention to this work. Until the 
year 1837 the Presbyterian Church and the Congregational 
_ Churches cooperated in the work of education for the min- 
istry through the American Education Society. 


Until very recent years at almost every meeting of 
Presbytery, Synod and General Assembly some mention 
was made of the problem facing the Church because of a 
serious lack of properly trained ministers of the Gospel. 
When our branch of the Presbyterian family was formed 
in 1861, the General Assembly heard the declaration of its 
standing committee on education for the ministry: ‘‘Every- 
thing is standing still, or only moving slowly onward, for 
want of an adequate number of properly qualified preach- 
ers of the Gospel.” 


“Unless Presbyterians of this generation are prepared 
to forsake the historic conviction of the Presbyterian 
Church that its ministerial leadership ought to be a thor- 
oughly trained leadership, we must recognize anew that 
theological education is basic to the total program of our 
Church. Foreign Missions is important in carrying out 
Christ’s commission to preach the Gospel unto every 
creature. But where shall we secure adequately trained 
preachers for this important work if we neglect theological 
education? Home Missions is an increasingly significant 
part of the work of our Church, especially in rural areas. 
The economic and sociological developments of the last 
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twenty-five years are such that men of superior vision, 
ability, and training must be secured for our rural churches. 
How shall we secure them if we neglect theological educa- 
tion? Christian Education at the college level and at the 
level of our Sunday Schools is likewise a highly significant 
part of our total program. But where shall we secure our 
college presidents, Bible professors, other Christian faculty 
members, and those who are to produce the programs and 
materials for our Sunday Schools unless theological edu- 
cation is maintained at maximum efficiency? A _ theo- 
logical seminary is not an ecclesiastical luxury. It is not 
an auxiliary enterprise of Presbyterianism. It has been 
aptly called ‘the West Point of the Church,’ and I do not 
believe that Church members of this generation are willing 
that the historic position of Presbyterians shall be nullified 
by the inadequate maintenance of the institutions which 
are designed to provide the Church with a thoroughly 
prepared ministerial leadership.’—Frank H. Caldwell, Pres- 
ident of the Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. 


os. 
Christianity’s Crisis 

“Because of present-day conditions,’ said President J. 
McDowell Richards, ‘‘Christianity is facing a real crisis. 
Whole nations have turned their backs upon the Church. 
In many parts of the world Christians are undergoing per- 
secution. In our own land the Church has been greatly 
affected by an environment, the trend of which during the 
past two decades has been steadily in the direction of 
secularism. Many institutions which were founded by 
Christian leaders and for centuries conducted by the Church 
have passed into secular hands. This is true to a notable 
extent of schools, colleges, hospitals, and all kinds of charity 
and welfare organizations. The task of the Church, there- 
fore, is more difficult today than it has been at any time 
since the Middle Ages. 


“Although it has not been generally recognized, it is 
true that the Church has no other means so essential to 
the accomplishment of its mission as that of training men 
who are to be its future leaders. The principal effort of 
Jesus during the days of His ministry does not seem to 
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have been devoted to reaching the multitudes, unsparingly 
though He did give Himself to the task of teaching, healing, 
and preaching. The thing which does seem to have con- 
cerned Him most was the training of the twelve who were 
to carry on His work after He had gone. In this fact is 
the Magna Charta of Theological Education.”’ 


382. 
The Church Specializes in Education 

“Confining ourselves to essentials, the aim of the college 
is character in a broad sense, the ultimate aim of the grad- 
uate school of research is knowledge, while the ultimate 
aim of the professional school is skill in the application of 
both character and knowledge. The theological school, 
like other professional schools, cannot overlook the need 
of a strong, well-rounded character; for the professional 
man, be he lawyer, or doctor, or minister, should be, first 
of all, a man of high noble character. Nor can it afford 
to minimize the importance of knowledge; but its ultimate 
aim, whatever emphasis it may place upon character and 
knowledge, should be the training of the prospective min- 
ister in the skillful use of all he is and all he knows, in and 
for the kingdom of God. The great problem confronting 
the theological school in every generation is to adjust its 
curriculum so as to prepare its graduates to meet efficiently 
the legitimate demands made upon them by church and 
society in the age in, which they must do their work. The 
members of any church and congregation have a right to 
expect their minister to be an effective preacher, a wise 
teacher, and a sympathetic pastor.’’—Frederick Carl Exselen, 
late Secretary of Education of the M. E. Church. 


O80. 
Meeting Supreme Needs 

“Tn the life of the Christian institution, as in the lives 
of Christians, it is necessary that we should ‘Seek first 
the Kingdom of God and His righteousness,’ that all these 
things may be added unto us. It is much to be desired 
that instruction in the seminary should be increasingly 
practical and increasingly adapted to prepare a minister 
for the problems of the pastorate, and that end will be 
sought in our curriculum. It is idle, however, to train a 
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man for the application of principles and of knowledge 
which he does not possess, and there are certain great 
basic branches of learning which our seminaries cannot 
afford to neglect, however great may be the popular hue 
and cry that they are outmoded and that they should be 
eliminated. There is no branch of learning which is not 
useful to the preacher, nor can he afford to speak upon 
any subject with which he is not in some degree familiar, 
so that the widest range of studies possible is desirable for 
him. Since no man can be an authority in all subjects, 
however, the minister must at least. be an authority in 
one; he must be able to speak with assurance in the sphere 
of the spiritual, and hence of necessity he must know 
his Bible. 


“In this age of confusion and of doubt, the world greatly 
has need of a ministry which can proclaim a Gospel with 
no uncertain voice and of a Church which has eternal 
verities to declare. In the training of such a ministry and 
in the building of such a Church, the seminary has an in- 
estimably important role to perform. The message which 
the seminary preaches is a message of redeeming love. 
It is good tidings of great joy addressed to sinful and lost 
men and telling them of One who was called Jesus because 
He came to save His people from their sins. It tells of 
God’s justice and righteousness, but it tells also of His 
ineffable love. It declares plainly and unequivocally that 
justification is by faith and by faith alone; that man is to 
be saved from sin and from its consequences, not by his 
own effort but only by the grace of God. It asserts with 
emphatic assurance the inability of works to save, but it 
does not disguise the fact that man cannot be saved in 
his sin and it insists that the everlasting life which Jesus 
gives is a life that is present here and now in the experience 
of believers—that if it is real life, it will inevitably make 
itself manifest in results. 


“Evangelism is the first task of the Christian minister, 
and if the seminary is to fulfill its office it must more and 
more prepare men who have a hunger for souls; men who 
constantly yearn to seek and to save those who are lost; 
men who have a personal knowledge of the saving power 
of Christ and who know how to tell others of that power, 
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both from the pulpit and in personal conversation.’— 
J. McDowell Richards, President of Columbia Theological 
Seminary, Decatur, Georgia. 


384. 
The Contribution of the College 

“In considering the contribution of the Church College,”’ 
said J. L. Cuninggim, “‘to the training of the ministry, it 
is important to bear in mind that the primary purpose of 
the college is not vocational, but cultural. It has, of 
course, a mission to the ministry, but its mission is also 
to the laity. It makes its contribution to every profession, 
indeed, to every class of the world’s workers. The design 
of the college is not to give technical preparation for any 
calling, but to furnish the foundation for all. Such being 
true, the college should endeavor, first of all, to give to 
the young men preparing for the ministry genuine Christian 
- culture—this is the greatest service the college can render 
him. Any sort of vocational training given as a substitute 
for this will be at severe cost to the student’s future work. 
Short so-called practical courses are, in the long run, the 
most expensive and impractical. The chief work of the 
college is not to train ministers, but to develop Christian 
men. Its curriculum, therefore, should be arranged first 
of all with this purpose in mind.”’ 


385. 
Of Fundamental Importance 
Hugh White, while Governor of Mississippi, said to the 
students at the Louisville Theological Seminary: ‘‘Free- 
dom of worship, freedom of speech, recognition of the 
individual rights of men-—even these are destined for 
destruction unless your work as ministers is done effectively. 
The nation needs you. It needs you more than it needs 
armaments, exports, or relief appropriations. It needs for 
you to supply to it the convincing spiritual leadership 
which alone can save it from social and religious retro- 
gression.” 
386. 
A Continuing Ministry to Continuing Need 
“Interpretation finds expression in preaching,’ said 
William J. Davidson, ‘‘and the need for preaching is perma- 
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nent. The world needs preachers; God needs preachers. 
Nothing can ever take the place of the human eye, hand, 
face, gesture, and voice as organs of the expression of 
human thought about the life of God in a human world. 
Everyone needs the Christian message heralded by a 
Christian man. The preacher is that herald. Men like 
the message so brought home to them that they may get 
it through both the eye and the ear. This is nothing short 
of a demand. ‘The Christian preacher meets this demand. 


“Reverently be it said that the preacher is a prophet 
of God; a man whose lips are touched with a live coal for 
Today from off the altar of Forever. He smites us and 
blesses us, and we need both. ‘The world also needs both. 
No great book, no alluring magazine, no wondrous lecture, 
no dramatic voice, no string or wind instrument in march, 
symphony, or rhapsody can take the place of a Christian 
man declaring the Word of God as he interprets it and 
feels it for the high purpose of lifting his fellowmen into 
fellowship with God and helping them to be loyal to the 
divine purpose. Through the work of vital preaching a 
man becomes an invaluable asset to the life of the world. 
The young men of our day must not suffer the great suc- 
cession of interpreters and prophets to be broken.” 


387. 
Enlarging Opportunities 

The great preacher, Charles E. Jefferson, said: “It is 
often said that the day of the preacher is gone, that the 
pulpit is decadent, and that the glory of preaching is no 
more. Why do men say this? It is because they are 
shallow and shortsighted. When machinery was intro- 
duced into England the infuriated wage earners, fearing 
that this machinery would take away from them a chance 
to earn a living, formed mobs and in various cities smashed 
the machinery to pieces. They did not know that every 
invention, instead of lessening work, increases it. The 
telegraph made new work, the telephone made still more 
work, the wireless is giving jobs to additional workers. 
The railroads multiplied the open doors, and the auto- 
mobile has increased the opportunities, and the aeroplane 
will add still more. They said that the printing press 
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would rob the preacher of his audiences. It has increased 
them. A preacher with a message now preaches in his 
books to men all over the country and around the world. 
They said the automobile would take the congregation 
away. It may in certain localities, but it increases con- 
gregations also. When I used to preach in a village in 
New Hampshire, I spoke only to the few people living 
in the neighborhood of the church. Now when I preach 
there, my congregation comes in automobiles from villages 
and farm houses twenty and thirty miles away. The 
wireless is going to make it possible for the preacher to 
preach to a hundred thousand hearers at once. Do not 
think that inventions will rob the preacher of his place. 
They will give him a higher pulpit and increase the range 
of his voice. The preacher of the next generation will have 
greater opportunity than that enjoyed by the preacher of 
our day, and down to the end of time human minds and 
hearts will respond to the message which burns on the 
tongue of the man who in Christ’s name is reconciling 
men to God.’ 


388. 
Ambassadors of Christ 


‘“‘Now then we are ambassadors for Christ, as though 
God did beseech you by us; we pray you in Christ’s stead, 
be ye reconciled to God.” (II Cor. 5:20). “For which I 
am an ambassador in bonds.”’ (Eph. 6:20). An ambassador 
is never self-appointed; in a worldly sense he is “‘a person 
sent on public business from one sovereign power to an- 
other,’’ and always represents not himself but the power 
that sent him; and to maltreat him is to insult the powers 
which sent him. 


Rev. Jas. H. Taylor, while pastor of President Woodrow 
Wilson, was introduced by Sir Wilfred Grenfell of Labrador 
to the British Ambassador to the United States, Lord Bryce, 
a fine Christian gentleman and an elder in the Presbyterian 
Church. Dr. Taylor said to Lord Bryce, “It is a distinct 
honor, Sir, to meet the Ambassador of a great country.”’ 
And then, extending his hand in cordial welcome, Lord 
Bryce said, ‘“‘But you, Sir, are an Ambassador of the King 
of Kings.” | 
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389. 


Daniel Webster’s Tribute to the Preachers of America 


“T hope that our learned men have done something 
for the honor of our literature abroad. I hope that the 
courts of justice and members of the bar of this country 
have done something to elevate the character of the pro- 
fession of the law. I hope that the discussions about 
(in Congress) have done something to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the human race to secure and extend the great 
charter of human rights and to strengthen and advance 
the great principles of human liberty. But I contend that 
no literary efforts, no adjudications, no constitutional 
discussions, nothing that has been done or said in favor 
of the great interests of universal man has done this country 
more credit, at home and abroad, than the establishment 
of our body of clergymen, their support by voluntary con- 
tributions, and the general excellence of their character 
for piety and learning.”’ 


390. 
The Place and Function of the Minister 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR: “A man builds a bridge and 
he is a great man. Another puts up a Cathedral, and he, 
too, is a great man. But is it nothing to give a man an 
idea that shall change his life? To take the tiger heart 
and make it gentleasalamb’s? ‘To put into man’s thoughts 
and stir in him impulses that shall heal him in his sorrows, 
chasten him in his joys, interpret to him the darkest prob- 
lems of his life, and hold a light over his way when he 
passes into the wonderful dark unknown?”’ 


Benjy. McKee Gemmit: “Well has John Ruskin said, 
‘The issues of life and death for modern society are in the 
pulpit.’ There is no calling or profession, no business or 
trade that offers so many attractions to the young men 
of today, as the Christian ministry. The Christian min- 
istry is unequalled in its life of contact with men and books; 
in the variety of its work; in the opportunity for soul 
development; in its joy and happiness; in its helpful min- 
istries; in the light which it throws upon modern problems; 
in meeting the world’s need and its heart hunger; in the 
heroism of its tasks; in assisting men in the great crises 
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of their life and in developing the best manhood in the 
business of making a life.” 


STONEWALL ANDERSON: ‘‘The minister’s vocation re- 
quires that he be a leader of men in the high things of the 
spiritual life. He is expected to stand for and to embody 
the best and highest in individual and social life. His 
thinking needs to be clear, his sympathies broad, his knowl- 
edge full, and his character clean, high and magnanimous. 
It is his task to make known God’s will, purposes, desires 
and character to men and to lead men into fellowship with 
God and into harmony with His will.” 


Bisyop E. R. Henprix: ‘‘Lord Macaulay used to say: 
‘I never care to hear a preacher that believes less than I 
do. We must know whom we have believed and whom 
we preach. Ours is a religion, not of a book, but of a 
Person; and, like Paul, the one passion should be to know 
and preach Him. The more we know, the more we follow 
on to know. The measure of our knowledge of our ignor- 
ance is often the best measure of our real attainment.”’ 


ogl. 
Qualified Ministers Demanded 

STONEWALL ANDERSON: “‘Paul—the first missionary 
of Christianity—was an educated man, the greatest of 
his time. He could repel the attacks of pagan philosophy. 
He could crush the false systems that opposed his faith. 
He could hold his own in the cultural centers of the world. 
Thus he transmitted Christianity to all the succeeding 
ages. But for his trained intellect reinforcing his fervent 
heart, we might be pagans now. 

“All great missionaries have been trained men. They 
met the heathen religions in their own strongholds, and 
dethroned them. They have translated the Bible into 
all languages. They have erected and maintained mighty 
colleges. They have been the advisers of emperors and 
ministers of state. They have understood the culture of 
the peoples to whom they ministered. The Christian 
college—and no other—gives this type of leader to the 
Church.”’ 

Wooprow WILson: “To my thinking, the Christian 
Church stands at the center not only of philanthropy 
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but at the center of education, at the center of science, 
at the center of philosophy, at the center of politics; in 
short, at the center of sentiment and thinking life. And 
the business of the Christian Church, of the Christian 
minister, is to show the spiritual relations of men to the 
great world processes, whether they be physical or spiritual. 
It is nothing less than to show the plan of life and men’s 
relation to the plan of life.”’ 


392. 


Messages of Encouragement and Advice 


MatTrHEw Henry: “The Gospel is a noble calling 
but a wretched trade.”’ 


CHARLES H. SpuRGEON: ‘“‘No work can confer a greater 
benefit on mankind than the training of ministers whom 
God has chosen.”’ 


Puittips Brooxs: “As long.as the ministerial calling 
means mediation and as long as man needs divine help, 
the calling must endure.”’ 


BARNABAS SEARS: “The Christian denomination which 
neglects to provide for an educated ministry dooms itself 
to weakness and insignificance.”’ 


JoHN R. Morr: “To secure able men for the Christian 
ministry is an object of transcendent, urgent, and world- 
wide concern. It involves the life, the growth, the exten- 
sion of the Church—the future of Christianity itself.” 


J. McDowe Lit RicHarps: ‘“‘Humanity’s need for the 
Gospel of Christ, the crisis confronted by Christianity, 
and the absolute necessity for able and spiritual leadership 
in the ministry, make it abundantly clear that Theological 
Education must be adequately supported if the Church 
is to perform her mission.”’ 


393. 
Theological Training Essential 
A. C. Harper: “Years ago the Evangelical party in 
the Church of England led by Simeon, Venn and Wilber- 
force had a large following in the Church of England. 
Through the influence of Lord Shaftsbury, it had a fair 
proportion of the bishops and the other positions of influence 
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in the church. Now it has but little influence in the church, 
and but one pronounced representative among the bishops. 
The reason of this regrettable decadence of the Low Church 
party is largely this: It has had no college or seminary 
of any prominence under its care or instruction to educate 
young men for public life in England, or to train men for 
the ministry in the church, whereas the High Church 
party, which shocked the religious sentiments of the coun- 
try by ‘The Tracts for the Times,’ having the complete 
control of Oxford and Cambridge Universities, has trained 
the great body of the ministry of the church and formed 
and moulded the views and sentiments of the great portion 
of the population so that the large majority of the estab- 
lished church hold their views; and, as the natural conse- 
quence, ritualism, as well as high-churchism, has spread 
in the land and has the predominating influence.”’ 


Bishop BasHFrorp, of the Methodist Church: “If 
Methodism were today to abandon its colleges, and leave 
this work to the state, within ten years the church would 
be wholly without a ministerial force, and would be smitten 
with paralysis in all of its great religious enterprises.” 
The same sentiment is expressed by Dr. B. F. Riley, of 
the Baptist Church: ‘“‘As sure as shadow follows sub- 
stance, if any denomination lets its colleges go down, its 
churches will in time die out for lack of preachers.”’ 


o94. 
Making Preachers 


“Producing ministerial leadership,” says Thomas W. 
Currie, President of Austin Presbyterian Seminary, “‘is 
an unending responsibility inherent in the processes for 
the ongoing of Christianity. Moses thought it wise to 
guarantee religious leadership for the Hebrews by selecting 
one of the twelve tribes, Levi, and requiring all the descend- 
ants of this man to become religious leaders of the people. 


“Later Samuel modified this plan by retaining this 
hereditary leadership and adding to it a prophetic group 
selected on an intertribal and voluntary basis. This addi- 
tion to Israel’s method of providing religious leadership 
produced Israel’s finest and most constructive and creative 
religious leadership. 
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“In Protestantism there has been historically two pref- 
erences touching the type of man needed in the leadership 
of the Church. The one type desired is where the emphasis 
is placed upon scholarship and learning; the other type 
is where the emphasis is placed upon outstanding evidences 
of piety and mystical fellowship with God. The Protestant 
Churches today are doubtless coming to agreement in 
desiring the union of these two qualities in the men who 
are being accepted as ministers by the several churches.”’ 

“With all the necessary emphasis on principles, pro- 
grams and preparation,” says Dr. R. L. Gribble, ‘we 
must never lay any less stress on Biblical, Historial Chris- 
tianity than does the Scripture itself. The Bible as su- 
premely inspired is the only rule of doctrine and duty 
and is our final authority.” 


O90. 
No More Important Work 


John R. Mott, to President Tipple at the time of the 
World War: “I am profoundly interested in your effort 
to augment at this time the financial resources of Drew 
Theological Seminary. In this time of world upheaval, 
and as we draw near the period of world reconstruction, 
it is clear to me that there is no work more important than 
that of ensuring an able, well-educated leadership of the 
Christian forces. The remarkable results already achieved 
by Drew in equipping men for the ministry afford a solid 
ground of confidence that she will continue to render all- 
important service to our nation and the world. What 
wiser or more productive use of money could there be than 
relating it to such an institution?’’ 


oM6. 
Vital Questions 


The Bulletin of Union Theological Seminary, Rev. 
Ben R. Lacy, Jr., President, asks and answers some timely 
questions: 


1. Does the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
need an educated ministry? When one considers the array 
of militant forces throughout the world today actively 
bent on the destruction of the Christian Church, or con- 
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templates the corrosive effect which so many modern 
schools of secular and religious thought are exerting on 
the foundations of the Christian faith, or regards the maze 
of obstructions through which the modern man must find 
his way to a saving belief in Jesus Christ, he is compelled 
to admit that never as now has the Church stood in so 
great need of intelligent leadership. 


Such leadership must be sought in a ministry which 
is not only fired with zeal for the work of the Master and 
with love for mankind—but equipped at every point to 
defend and advance the truth which it proclaims. Ob- 
viously, the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
needs an educated ministry. 


2. Does the Church want an Educated Ministry? To 
ask such a question is to be rhetorical. Its answer is 
clearly stated in the Standards of the Church, directly 
implied in every chapter of her history, repeatedly written 
into the records of her church courts, boldly set forth in 
the stones and timbers of her educational institutions, 
constantly affirmed by the active work of an Executive 
Committee, and eternally recorded in the lives and attain- 
ments of generations of her able, scholarly ministers. The 
answer is emphatic and unqualified: Yes! The Presby- 
terian Church wants an educated ministry. 


3. Does the Church have an Educated Ministry? Of the 
ministers serving the Southern Presbyterian Church today, 
the proportion not furnished with college degree and Sem- 
inary diploma is so small as to render it relatively neg- 
Worble.. .. 

iextuedl 
. one constantly meets with the complaint that 
too little scholarly writing comes from the Southern Pres- 
byterian pen... that men whose scholarly endowments 
entitle them to chairs in our theological faculties are woe- 
fully few in the Southern Presbyterian communion .. . 
One cannot fail to notice how seldom an apologist of power 
rises in the Church to offer telling rebuttal to the arguments 
of a legion of her enemies... 


4. What is an Educated Ministry? The function of 
the Christian ministry, as defined by the Conference of 
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Theological Seminaries and Colleges in the United States 
and Canada, is: 


a. to increase man’s knowledge of God as re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ; 


b. to summon them to personal consecration 
to Him and to His Gospel; 


c. to lead them in their worship of God; 


d. to be the counsellor of individual men and 
women in their personal duties and diff- 
culties; 

e. to furnish leadership to the Christian 
Church in its educational, social and mis- 
sionary activities. 

Accepting this as a fairly adequate definition, we should 
consider that ministry educated whose members are trained 
for the effective performance of the complex duties arising 
from the minister’s five-fold function as (1) preacher, 
(2) teacher or evangelist, (3) leader in worship, (4) pastor, 
(5) administrator—with due regard to the particular fields 
of service in which these duties may lie. 


5. Will the Theological Curriculum of twenty-five years 
ago provide an Educated Ministry for Today? Demands 
upon the ministry grow daily in number and complexity, 
and formal instruction in interpreting Scripture, expound- 
ing doctrine, preparing sermons will not alone serve 
to meet these demands. Primarily ‘“‘a teacher, a leader 
in worship, and a preacher,’ as “‘pastor’ the minister 
must also be a wise psychologist and a keen sociologist; 
as ‘administrator,’ he must be a pedagogical expert, a 
social scientist and a business man; as defender of the faith 
committed to his keeping he must be prepared to match 
his knowledge against the learning of agnostic philosopher, 
materialistic scientist, atheistic economist, humanistic 
churchman. In highly specialized fields of service he must 
approach peculiar problems with the skill derived from 
specialized training. From the ranks of her ministry the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., expects to recruit professors 
for her theological schools. From the ‘Southern Presby- 
terian pen’ she looks for textbooks for her educational 
institutions. 
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No! The theological training of twenty-five years ago 
will not give the modern ministry the educational equip- 
ment which its tasks require. But the new emphasis will 
not be allowed to crowd out the basal and permanent 
subjects of timeless and indispensable value. 


6. How are the Theological Seminaries attempting to meet 
the greater needs of the modern Minister? By enlarging 
their curricula to include new Departments of Instruction; 
expanding older departments with many new “elective 
courses;’’ requiring of each student a period of super- 
vised practical work—‘‘field work;’ increasing facilities 
for formal graduate study and “continuing education” for 
men who have completed the prescribed theological course; 
providing fellowships which enable students of exceptional 
promise to pursue special courses of study following their 
regular Seminary training; instituting “‘short terms’’ and 
“lecture weeks’? for the benefit of ministers in service; 
offering a limited extension service in the form of reading 
lists and loans of books to the men in the field; developing 
their libraries: building up book collections, perfecting 
organization, improving administration to provide the 
materials and facilities which this vastly enlarged and 
rapidly growing educational service must include. 


7. Can this Education be accomplished through a formal 
course of instruction? A formal course of instruction can 
provide a broad foundation of factual knowledge upon 
which may be erected the finest type of educational struc- 
ture. It can survey the fields of knowledge as they bear 
upon the mission of the minister. It can discipline think- 
ing, train judgment, enlarge perspective, indicate method. 
It can establish criteria, fix values, set up guide posts, 
point out pitfalls. It can place the student squarely in 
the path which leads to the goal of all Christian education; 
perfected service in the work of the Master... 


BOG 
. alone it cannot accomplish the education of a 
ministry from which must come the preachers, the evangel- 
ists, and the missionaries; the teachers, the scholars, and 
the apologists; the writers, the administrators, and the 
specialists required in the work of a church serving a people 
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whose capacities and necessities are so great and so varied 
as those of the Southern Presbyterians. 


8. How can the work be accomplished? Education for 
life-long service in any field is a life-long process to which 
formal courses of instruction can do little more than intro- 
duce the student. If the Southern Presbyterian Church 
assumes responsibility for the education of her ministry, 
she must interpret her obligation as covering the specific 
needs of the individual Seminary student and the con- 
tinuing education of every Seminary graduate. Education 
for the Southern Presbyterian ministry can be made sure 
by perfecting courses of formal instruction along lines now 
being followed, and by developing a library organization 
in Southern Presbyterian educational institutions which 
will: furnish every student with the materials and facilities 
which he requires in pursuing a line of study best adapted 
to his needs; make available by loan to every minister in 
the Church, however remote his parish, the best literature 
in every field; provide for Seminary student and minister 
reading guidance as well as reading matter. 


This is but to say that the Southern Presbyterian min- 
istry may be safely left to accomplish its own education 
once the means for such education are available to its 
every member. 


9, How can “‘the means for such education’ be provided? 
YOUR assistance in supplying an answer to this question 
is earnestly requested. 


397. 
Your Responsibility and Privilege 


Follow closely and sympathetically the plans and activ- 
ities of the CHRISTIAN EDUCATION MOVEMENT. 


XII. Seed Thoughts, Facts and Outlines 


398. 
Education and the Church 
Mr. Asa Candler, in making his gift of one million 
dollars to Emory University in 1914, wrote: 


“I am profoundly impressed that what our country 
needs is not more secularized education, but more of the 
education that is fundamentally and intentionally religious. 
I see no way by which such religious education can be sup- 
plied without institutions of learning owned and controlled 
by,the churches. Under our political system the limitations 
upon the civil government in matters religious put such 
education beyond the reach of that power. And I cannot 
agree for a moment that the best type of religious educa- 
tion is that which some claim is propagated in an unwedded 
state, outside any and all churches, by institutions which 
are subject to neither civil nor ecclesiastical authority 
and which acknowledge no responsibility to the people 
whom they propose to educate. 


“Boards of trustees that are independent of all govern- 
ment must inevitably change in person and policy with 
the changeful years. But the Church of God is an enduring 
institution; it will live when individuals and secular cor- 
porations have perished. It is not easily carried about 
by the shifting winds of doctrine which so affect men and 
institutions too responsive to the transient modes of thought 
and custom which come and go with the seasons. Hence, 
I desire that whatever I am able to invest in the work of 
education shall be ministered by the Church, with a definite 
and continuous religious purpose.’’ 


399. 
A Great Editor Speaks 

“Tf Christianity is to survive, it must survive in the 
environment made by Christian leaders. It cannot sur- 
vive in the atmosphere that is thickening with modern 
paganism. Out of paganism comes the crass ideals of 
the tyrants who are ruling Europe in Rome, in Moscow, in 
Berlin. And don’t think America is free of that atmosphere. 
We are still the land of liberty, but unless the free are 
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brave, they will no longer be free. Unless those who be- 
lieve in a Christian civilization are willing to sacrifice of 
their good, hard-earned cash to educate Christian leaders, 
they will find in a few generations that their dream has 
vanished. 


‘After all, 1t comes to this: Is the Christian faith 
strong enough in this country to pay for its own mainte- 
nance’ If the American churchmen fail to support the 
kind of colleges that turn out Christian leaders, American 
life under another leadership soon will close the churches. 


“Preachers alone can do so little. But if in every 
community men and women are found who know the truth 
and will fight for that simple freedom which the truth 
inspires, the people will see a vision and follow it.’’-—Walliam 
Allen White. 


400. 


Does Education Pay? 


In the 1940-1941 edition of Who's Who in America an 
analysis is given of the 31,081 men and women sketched 
in the 1934-1935 edition. Of these 29,389 persons furnished 
education facts about themselves, 21,961, or 74.3 per cent, 
reported graduation from schools conferring degrees. The 
number attending institutions of college standing but not 
eraduated was 3,476, or 11.83 per cent. If to the number 
of college graduates (21,961) the number of non-graduates 
(3,476) be added, the total number of collegians listed for 
1934-1935 is 25,437, or 86.56 per cent of those furnishing 
educational data. ‘“‘This is indisputable proof,’’ declares 
the publishers, “‘that ‘education pays.’ ”’ 


401. 


From ‘*‘*Who’s Who’? in America 


“The objectives of mass education and scholarly re- 
search,’’ declare the editors of Who’s Who in America, “‘are 
perhaps best served through the efforts of our large uni- 
versities. The development of character and leadership, 
and making wise and good men and women, is an impor- 
tant contribution of the small college and private educa- 
tional institution. We have kept pace with our ambitions 
in the matter of mass education and scholarly research, 
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but we are far from our goals in the development of char- 
acter and the making of wise and good men and women. 


“The small colleges have furnished the nation with 
leaders out of all proportion to their enrollment, and unless 
these institutions continue to receive the financial support 
that has been given them in the past, we fail to nourish 
for American life one of its greatest spiritual assets. 


“A record of the product of the small colleges goes far 
to prove their value. A very large proportion of grad- 
uates of these colleges devote themselves to occupations 
that lead to betterment of society rather than to individual 
distinction or financial remuneration. If the contributions 
of small colleges were eliminated in these fields, the min- 
istry, missions, the teaching profession, medicine, and all 
altruistic activities would suffer irreparably. 


“Twelve of the last 13 Presidents of the United States 
had college training, as follows: eight in small colleges; 
three in large independent universities; one in a small state 
university. ...In a recent rating of educational insti- 
tutions based on the living alumni in Who’s Who in America, 
approximately one-half of the first 70 institutions listed 
may be termed small colleges.’”’ 


402. 
Contribution of the College 
The real college has not been touched with the greed 
of gain. The spirit of monopoly is an alien spirit. The 
college spirit is that which creates opportunities and does 
not count the cost, lives in every dried specimen in the 
museum, in every volume in the library, and in every 
building on the campus as well as in faculty and admin- 
istration. It is the spirit of Him who came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His life a 
ransom for many. 
403. 
Roots and Fruits 
“Scarcely one in a hundred of our white male youth 


of college age has gone to college. But this scanty con- 
tingent has furnished one-half of all the Presidents of the 


1The Memorial Everlasting, The A. N. Marquis Co., 1938, p. 17. 
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United States, most of the justices of the Supreme Court, 
not far from one-half of the Cabinet and of the National 
Senate, and almost a third of the House of Representatives. 
No other single class of equal numbers has been so potent 
in our national life.’”—Andrew Fleming West. 


404. 
Educational Background 


The most representative selection of leadership in this 
country is Who’s Who. The edition for 1924-1925 included 
25,357 names, or one in 4,800 of the population. Out of 
these twenty-five thousand persons of prominence, 63.67% 
are college graduates and 77% have attended college. 
When you consider that the total number of college grad- 
uates does not include one in fifty of the population but 
provides two-thirds of the leaders, the relation is obvious. 


President Carl G. Doney of Williamette University, 
Salem, Oregon, states that on the basis of representation 
in Who’s Who, the distinguished graduates. from the Chris- 
tian colleges are three times as numerous as graduates 
from large non-Christian schools. 

The Committee on Education of the U. 5. House of 
Representatives submitted a report showing that of 5,000,000 
men with no schooling, only 31 attained distinction; of 
338,000,000 with elementary schooling, only 808 attained 
distinction; of 2,000,000 with high school education, 1,245 
attained distinction; and of 1,000,000 with college educa- 
tion, 5,678 attained distinction. 


405. 
Church Leaders 
“The churches of Christ have given one per cent of 
their sons and daughters to their colleges and the colleges 
have given back 80 to 90 per cent of the church’s ministers 
and missionaries,’ said President Bates of Hiram College. 


406. 
Religious Antecedents of Distinguished Men 
The Homuletic Review in 1916 analyzed the list of 26,885 
names of noted people given in the last edition of Who’s 
Who in America. ‘The object of the analysis was to ascer- 
tain approximately the influence of special religious train- 
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ing upon what is regarded as ‘“‘success’’ in the higher walks 
of life. Here are some of the results: 


Of the 26,885 notable persons named 3,413 were min- 
isters and (at least) 1,185 are ministers’ sons, a total of 
4,598, or seveteen per cent of the whole number. A fair 
proportion of ministers’ families to other families would be 
one in two hundred and twenty-five, according to which 
there should be in 26,885 notables one hundred and nineteen 
ministers’ sons, whereas there are actually 1,185. 


Of four hundred and sixteen colleges, including state 
universities and technical schools, two hundred and twenty- 
two have clergymen, and forty-six clergymen’s sons, as 
presidents; that is, sixty-four per cent. 


Of the fifty-one names in the national Hall of Fame, 
twelve are from ministers’ homes. 


Of twenty-seven Presidents, three were ministers’ sons, 
_ five married ministers’ daughters, and one was the son 
of a minister’s daughter. 


407. 
The College’s Distinctive Task 


Dr. W. O. Thompson, while President of the Ohio 
State University, said: “It is to her own colleges the 
Church must chiefly look for the specific preparation of 
her leaders, her recruits for missionary and ministerial 
service, and her workers generally. The figures often 
given about the relatively small number of candidates for 
these positions who come from state institutions are in 
the main true, and when we have done our best by the 
fostering of voluntary religious organizations within state 
institutions, the disproportion is likely to remain very 
great. Institutions have traditions, special emphasis, ideals. 
The state university emphasizes good citizenship and . 
public service. ... But the Church college contributes 
its quota of public servants and prominent citizens, be- 
cause the Church has certain ideals of social service and 
civic duty as a vital part of its program. However, in 
the nature of the case the very psychology of the situation 
suggests that the Church will continue to draw the major 
part of her leaders from her own colleges. If she allows 
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the influences which make these ideals and appeals powerful 
to abate or disappear, the Church will languish, and that 
would be an unspeakable calamity to the Republic.” 


“It is not alone true of leaders. Too much prominence 
has probably been given to the number of leaders pro- 
duced. It is equally important to have an increasing 
body of intelligent, moral, and spiritual common people. 
A republic cannot continue to exist without them. The 
church college can greatly reinforce state institutions in 
this respect. I repeat again, the functions of the state 
university and of the church college are not incompatible 
nor antagonistic. They are mutually complementary. I 
am not discussing today the function and the value of the 
state university. It is real; it is great; it is permanent.” 


408. 


Religion’s Part in Education 
Editorial in The Advance, Lynchburg, Virginia, December 25, 1939 


“The evolution of higher education is leaving the 
Church behind. To many, this is as it should be. Edu- 
cation, even in the higher brackets and certainly in voca- 
tional branches, is often conceded to be the function of 
the State. 


“It will be a national calamity when and if the inde- 
pendent and church-related colleges cease to exist. True 
education is not only an intellectual process, it is a spiritual 
development. The world today has sufficient brain-power 
to solve its problems, but not the soul to stifle its selfishness. 
Men do not need more knowledge as to means by which 
to live. They need to know the ends for which life is 
designed. 


“The wave of development of State institutions of 
higher learning seems to know no limit. As a political 
expedient, the term education may prove a siren song. 
The same power that creates and expands our colleges 
controls their policies. While they may be notably free 
today of political influences, tomorrow may tell a different 
story. The medium of universal education which is thought 
to be the bulwark of democracy may turn out to be its 
execution chamber. 
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“Small colleges with an atmosphere of religious enrich- 
ment are needed today as never before in history. It is 
ironic that they are in danger of destruction by compe- 
tition with their offspring, the State institutions. 


“The State can never furnish the religious environment 
of a church-related college until church unity becomes a 
fact. Regardless of the Christianity of the members of 
its faculty, they are denominational in practice. Their 
Christian activities must be exercised in a particular faith. 
Our peculiar political philosophy represents the exercise 
of any denominational activity in our tax-supported schools. 


“Higher education, without the tempering of religious 
influences, may tighten rather than release the world from 
the bondage of non-spiritual barbarism. As in Germany, 
nationalistic selfishness will grow. Science will be more 
devoted to destruction and defense. The chemist who can 
develop the most powerful explosive will vie for national 
recognition with him who can design the most perfect 
gas mask. 


‘Tomorrow's leaders are today’s students. As the 
years go by, will there be greater engineers, or greater men 
with engineering ability? Wiull there be greater business 
men with the capacity for making more money for their 
stockholders, or greater economists who see the human 
values represented by both investors and labor? 


“After all, the whole world is today in the throes of 
distress and confusion, because of the lack of appreciation 
of true values. It needs leaders whose religion is a part 
of their education; who have soul-dominated minds; who 
recognize the sciences as an adjunct and not the ultimate 
in life; who are inspired by the philosophy of giving, not 
taking, the values of life.’”’ 


409. 


The Danger of Disinterestedness 


In their book, Makers of Freedom, the authors Kirby 
Page and Sherwood Eddy, speaking of Danger Zones of 
the Social Order, make this statement: “‘The blindness, 
complacency and callousness of the vast majority of people 
everywhere is one of the most depressing facts of history.” 
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They present the following quotations from thoughtful 
writers, indicating the danger of disinterestedness: 


From Dr. G. Stanley Hall—“Not since the fall of the 
Roman Empire, or at least since the Thirty Years War, 
which swept away one-third of the population of Europe, 
has the Western World faced so many troubles as at present.”’ 


From The Literary Review—The plain truth is that as a 
civilization we are less sure of where we are going, where 
we want to go, how and for what we wish to live, than at 
any intelligent period of which we have full record.” 


From Dean Inge—‘‘We are witnessing the suicide of a 
social order, and our descendants will marvel at our mad- 
2) 
ness. 


From George Santayana—‘Civilization is perhaps ap- 
proaching one of those long winters that overtake it from 
time to time.” 


From Lord Grey—‘‘Recent events have shown us with 
horrid clearness Europe sliding surely, though it may 
appear slowly, toward the abyss.” 


From Mr. H. G. Wells—‘‘Destruction is not threatening 
civilization; it is happening to civilization before our eyes. 
The ship of civilization is not going to sink in five years’ 
time or in fifty years’ time. It is sinking now.” 


From Sir Auckland Geddes—‘‘In Europe we know that 
an age is dying. Here in America it would be easy to miss 
the signs of the coming change, but I have little doubt 
that it will come.”’ 


From Mr. Francis Gribble—“The historian of the future 
will write that, some time in the early part of the twentieth 
century, the last and most highly organized of the world’s 
civilizations deliberately committed suicide.’’ 


From Benjamin Kidd—‘The civilization of the West is 
as yet scarcely more than glorified savagery.’’ 


From President Nicholas Murray Butler—‘‘And, gentle. 
men, do not forget that it is perfectly possible to destroy 
civilization. Civilization has been destroyed before, and 
it has taken a thousand years to repair the damage done 
in a generation or two.” 


a? 
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From Glenn Frank—“T believe that we shall inevitably 
enter a new dark age, a period in which civilized values 
will go into decline and the race be thrust back into the 
precarious existence of its primitive ancestors, unless we 
begin with a decent promptness to remove the legitimate 
grounds for these fears.’’ 


From Professor McDougall—‘‘As I watch the American 
nation speeding gaily, with invincible optimism, down the 
road to destruction, I seem to be contemplating the greatest 
tragedy in the history of mankind.” 


George Trevelyan, in his Grey of Fallodon, says: ‘‘That 
night, as the lamps were being lit in the summer dusk, 
Grey, standing in the windows of his room in the Foreign 
Office overlooking St. James’ Square, said to a friend: ‘The 
lamps are going out all over Europe; we shall not see them 
lit again in our lifetime.’ ”’ 


The solution of these vast problems can be found only 
in the plan and purpose and power of the living God. 


Henry Watterson, in his famous Christmas editorial 
in the Louisville Courter- Journal, expressed a great truth: 


“Surely the future looks black enough, yet it holds a 
hope, a single hope. One, and one power only, can arrest 
the descent and save us. That is the Christian religion. 
Democracy is but a side issue. The paramount issue 
underlying the idea of democracy is the religion of Christ 
and Him crucified, the bed-rock of civilization.”’ 


“Then spake Jesus again unto them, saying, I am the 
light of the world; he that followeth me shall not walk 
in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” —John 8:12. 


410. 


Our Common Spiritual Opportunity 

While in Washington, D. C., some time after World War 
II had broken out, my friend, O. D. Foster, who did a 
monumental work in securing the material for the book, 
Theological Education in America, handed me a paper, 
saying, “‘Read this outline which I jotted down last night 
when sleep departed from me.’ Let me share this state- 
ment with you: 
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PURPOSE 


In Tuts APPALLING WORLD CATASTROPHE 


To discover our common spiritual needs 

To mobilize our respective spiritual resources 

To bring into concerted action our combined 
spiritual forces 


‘DHAT [THROUGH 


Providing the Instrument 
Cultivating the spirit 
Exercising the cooperative will 


A highway may be prepared through the dev- 
astating, despairing desert of defeated ma- 
terialism to the re-creating, inspiring prom- 
ised land of the Victorious Spirit: 


THe New Day 


Envisioned by the Seers of Old 
Born in world-wide travail 
Baptized in oceans of blood 
Dedicated to the realization of 


THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD 
and 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 


411. 
The Thought of a Secular Journal 
“Education alone will contribute little, if anything, 
toward the emancipation of the world from savagery, from 
jungleism, from malicious selfishness, from the instincts 
of the brute. 


“It is not brain-power for which the race languishes in 
its present anguishment. It is soul power that it needs. 
The crisis of the world today is not social nor political nor 
economic; it is moral, it is spiritual. 


“The secular education for which America has such a 
supreme passion is notably efficient in teaching individuals 
as to the means by which they are to live. 


“It is notably deficient, we fear, in teaching them the 
ends for which they should live. 


os 
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“And, after all, that’s the important point in living. 


“The point in making mention of this matter is that 
this is along the line of the kind of fundamental training 
that the young people of today so critically need as against 
the purely secular sciences that tend to minimize the 
dignity of personality, the majesty of individuality and 
the central sovereignty of God in our universe of things 
and of matter. 


“This is peculiarly the genius of the Christian or the 
denominational colleges—they keep clean and clear the 
emphasis upon the supreme issues of life. 


“They promote the religious objective in all of their 
atmospheres. They stress the Christian concept of life. 
They will not allow the spiritual fundamentals to be denied. 


“We submit that this is increasingly the kind of educa- 
tion that America needs and that the world must have if 
it is to bring to halt the present tendency to run off after 
the false gods of secularism and material, mechanistic 
philosophies of life.” —Edztortal from The Charlotte Observer. 


412. 
Public Education in the United States 

The latest statistics available on public enrollment in 
the United States are for 1937-38—compiled by the U.S. 
Office of Education — and show a total enrollment of 
25,975,108 pupils, of whom 19,748,174 were in elementary 
schools and 6,226,934 in secondary schools. Public school 
enrollments increased steadily from 1880 to 1934, when a 
peak of 26,484,193 was reached. Since 1934 there has been 
a decrease of 459,085, or 1.7 per cent, in enrollment. During 
the same four-year period the potential school population 
(children 5 to 17 years) dropped from 32,392,749 to 30,789,- 
000, a decline of 1,603,749, or 5 per cent. Actually a much 
greater proportion of children of school age are now attend- 
ing school. In the year 1850 only 65.5 per cent of the 
children of school age were enrolled—in 1938 the percentage 
had increased to 84.4. The U. S. Office of Education es- 
timates the attendance for 1940-41 at 21,550,000—of whom 
19,325,000 are enrolled in public schools and 2,225,000 in 
private schools. About 680,000 are in public and private 
kindergartens. 
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413. 
The High Schools 


High school enrollment continued to increase even in 
face of a declining birth rate. It has approximately doubled 
every decade since 1880. Since 1980 the enrollment in 
public high schools has increased from 4,399,422 to 6,226,- 
934, an increase of 1,827,522, or 41.5 per cent. This eight- 
year increase is equal to the entire public school enroll- 
ment in 1917. In public high schools are enrolled 6,650,000 
and in private schools 510,000, a total of 7,160,000. The 
total number of elementary and high school pupils (exclu- 
sive of the kindergarten) for 1940-41 is 28,710,000. The 
number of high school graduates increased from 275,238 
in 1920 to 605,457 in 1980 and to 1,035,079 in 1938. It is 
estimated that 1,250,000 will be graduated in 1940-41. 


414, 
Number of Schools 


There were 24,590 public high schools which reported 
to the Office of Education in 1937-38, with an average of 
301.8 pupils per school, 12.3 teachers and other staff members 
per school and 24.6 pupils per teacher. 


415. 
The Teaching Staff 


The number of public school teachers, supervisors and 
principals in 1937-88, in schools reporting, was 918,715, 
an increase of 25,368, or 2.8 per cent over 1935-36. Or of 
49,399, or 5.9 per cent, over 1933-34, when number of school 
employees reached the lowest point during the depression. 


The average salary in 1937-38 was $1,374, an increase 
over the 1935-36 average of $1,288, but below the pre- 
depression level of $1,420. Salaries range from an average 
of $3,322 in New York State to $479 in Mississippi. 


416. 
Expenditures for Education 
Current expenditures for elementary and secondary 
education totaled $1,870,089,658 in 1988—with an average 
cost per pupil of $83.87—$147.65 in New York and $28.09 
in Mississippi. 
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417. 
Higher Education 
A survey made by the New York Times of the 1940 fall 
enrollment indicated a slight decline in college enrollment. 
On August 14, 1940, President Roosevelt advised young 
people to continue in college and the effect of this is apparent. 


For the year 1937-38, 1,690 institutions reported to the 
U.S. Office of Education of which 600 were public and 1,090 
privately controlled. They reported 1,350,905 students in 
the regular session, of which 689,483, or 51 per cent, were 
in publicly controlled institutions. 


The enrollment in degree-granting universities, colleges, 
and professional schools totaled 688,606 men and 395,140 
women; in junior colleges 63,521 men and 57,989 women; 
in teachers’ colleges 48,346 men and 81,930 women; and 
in normal schools 3,420 men and 11,953 women. Percent- ° 
age of women students in all institutions reporting 40.5; 
degree-granting universities, colleges and professional schools 
36.5; junior colleges 47.7; teachers’ colleges 62.9; normal 
schools 77.8. 


418. 
Faculty 

The institutions reported 123,677 faculty members, of 
whom approximately 71 per cent were men. In all insti- 
tutions reporting 87,990 were men and 35,687 women, dis- 
tributed as follows: degree-granting universities, colleges, 
and professional schools 78,199 men and 24,449 women; 
junior colleges 4,662 men and 4,488 women; teachers’ 
colleges 4,624 men and 5,655 women; normal schools 505 
men and 1,145 women. 


419. 
Financial 
Total income for general purposes of 1,586 institutions 
in 1937-88 was $522,108,017, of which $192,394,548, or 36.8 
per cent come from public sources (federal, state and local 
governments). Fees from students amounted to $178,- 
996,228, or 34.3 per cent of the total income. 


Receipts designated for permanent funds totaled $49,- 
583,420, of which $41,421,665, or 83.5 per cent were reported 
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by institutions under private control. Expenditures reached 
a total of $475,191,638 by the 1,586 institutions in 1937-38. 


Reports indicate that 1,484 institutions hold property 
valued at $2,556,074,571 with endowment funds amount- 
ing to $1,652,620,181. They have a total value of property 
and funds of $4,277,915,707. 


The above material on Public Education in the United States is reproduced 
by special permission from The 1941 Americana Annual. 


420. 
What is an Education? Am I Educated? 

Several years ago Dr. H. H. Horne of the School of 
Education, New York University, wrote on this subject. 
He gave 33 characteristics of the educated man. Take a 
pencil and grade yourself, and then study aspects of this 
interesting subject: 

1. He is physically fit. 

2. He lives near the maximum of his efficiency. 

3. He has a body which is the ready servant of his will. 

4. He is capable of earning a living for himself. 


5. He is constantly doing his work better and better 
through study. 


6. He knows about the human factors of the situations 
of which he is a part. 


7. He regards other persons as having the same rights 
as himself. 


8. His social interests are constantly widening. 

9. He keeps old friends and makes new ones. 

10. He is indignant at social wrongs. 

11. He is a suitable life-partner for another, or becom- 
ing so. 

12. He is tolerant of opinions different from his own. 

13. He has good will toward all sorts and conditions 
of people. 

14. He gives wisely of himself and his means. 


15. He stands for the welfare of the larger group in 
the clash of human interests. 


16. He holds existing social arrangements to be im- 
provable. 
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17. His loyalty extends beyond family and friends to 
good causes. 


18. He is self-controlled without being inert, and active 
without being nervous. 


19. He loves nature. 
20. He prizes the creative more than the possessive. 
21. His intellectual horizon is constantly expanding. 


_ 22. His opinions are based on evidence, not on emo- 
tional attitudes. 


23. He is careful in expressing judgments. 

24. He 1s good company to himself. 

29. His is a happy life. | 

26. He can enjoy a vacation. 

27. He prefers that useful articles be also esthetic. 
28. He has the courage to do right against odds. 


29. He feels at ease in the presence of those greater 
than himself. 


30. He can make something with his hands. 
31. He is democratic in his attitudes. 
32. He can play with children and have a truly fine time. 


33. He senses his kinship with all men and with the 
Reality of which they are an express part. 


421. 
The Christian College 


A group of Christian educators in discussing the Chris- 
tian College, when brought to its proper status, recorded 
the following conclusions: 


1. The Christian College is a supremely important 
factor in making a democracy safe for the world. 

2. The Christian college will have much to do in de- 
termining the future of the world. 

3. The Christian college has a mission and responsi- 
bility beyond words in the present world of unrest and 
strife. 

4. The Christian college effectively develops patriotism 
and Christian statesmanship. 
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If the above be true, then we must make the colleges 
of the Presbyterian Church the best possible institutions— 
worthy to fly the Church flag and worthy of the best of 
our boys and girls. They must have the best educational 
equipment, the ablest faculties, and maintain the highest 
standards. To do this we must provide effective coopera- . 
tion and adequate support. 


422. 
The Christian College—What It Has Done and Should Be 


The following statements were compiled in 1910 for a 
broad presentation of the value and possibility of the 
Church college: 


1. It set the standard of American education and has 
maintained it. 


2. It is the mother of college presidents and America’s 
prominent educators. 


3. It is the college which has furnished the Church 
with its ministers and missionaries. 


4. Its form of government is truly American, and free 
from politics. 


5. It is thoroughly Christian, yet free from bigotry. 


6. Its scientific departments are manned by scholarly, 
Christian men and women. 


7. It is free from that irreligious sectarianism which 
denies a place to the Bible in the curriculum. 


8. It believes in a philosophy which holds to a personal 
God, a divine Christ, an immortal soul, an imperative 
duty, indestructive principles. 

9. It is free from materialism, agnosticism and panthe- 
ism, the great foes of Christian truth. 

10. Fundamental in its curriculum is love of all truth. 
It does not prejudice the student against the truth of 
revelation by refusing it a place in the curriculum. 

11. It believes that the words of Jesus and Paul should 
be studied as well as those of Socrates and Plato. 


12. It believes that teachers of youth should know 
the’ truth: 
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13. It is an institution born of strong doctrine and fos- 
tered by those who have a vital faith. 

14. It believes that the formative element in history 
is the Christian religion and that any curriculum is defective 
which fails to teach it. 

15. Its educational work has been done for less money 
than that of any other agency. It is the great tax-saving 
institution in the State. 

16. It gives the greatest return to the country of any 
philanthropic investment known to Christian men and 
women. 

17. It is one of the safest investments of Christian money 
known to the Church. 

18. Its Trustees are consecrated Christian men. 

19. Its students, coming from the best Christian homes, 
help to create a clean, strong, healthful college life. 
| 20. Its students are taught to live economically, to 

think clearly and to act nobly. 

21. Its product is the well-trained, accomplished Chris- 
tian citizen and leader in Church and State. 


To continue to render historical, logical, Christian, stra- 
tegic service our Church colleges must be more fully equipped 
and more loyally sustained. 


423. 
What the World Expects of the College Graduate 
From Success Magazine 


Something larger, finer, something of a higher grade, a 
better quality than of the man who has discovered only a 
small part of himself, who has cultivated only a little 
corner of his possibilities, who has never had the oppor- 
tunity or the advantages of a higher education. 


That he shall be an inspiration and an encouragement 
to those who long for the same kind of training that he 
has had, but see no opportunity to get it. 


That he shall not be content with commonness, or 
grope along in mediocrity. 


That, even if he has not a thousand dollars to his name, 
he shall be so rich in his personal and intellectual endow- 
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ment that the wealthy ignoramus will feel poor in his 
presence. 

That he shall convince those who know him that to be a 
millionaire of culture, of manhood, of ideas, of nobility, 
of honor, is infinitely greater than to be a mere money 
millionaire. 


A Larce Man 


That his education shall bring to the world a lesson of 
enlargement, of personality, of release from the slavery 
of narrowness, superstition, bigotry, which handicaps 
the ignorant. 

That he shall open a little wider the doors of oppor- 
tunity to those whose lives have been dulled and narrowed 
by iron circumstance. 

That he shall bring the world a message of a broader 
manhood, a larger aim, of higher ideals, not merely of 
more dollars. 

That he shall regard his education as a sacred trust, 
not to be used wholly and solely for his own selfish ends. 

That he shall transmute his knowledge into power, 
and then use that power for the advancement of righteous- 
ness, truth, and civilization. 

That he shall set an example in courtesy, charity, and 
all manly virtues, wherever he goes. 


A GENTLEMAN 


That he shall treat his mother, even though she is 
ignorant and old-fashioned, with the same deference and 
respect that he would accord to the highest lady in the land. 


That he shall treat every woman, old or young, homely 
or pretty, rich or poor, with the same deference and respect 
that he treats his mother. 

That he shall respect those who cannot flourish a college 
diploma. 

That flippancy, vulgarity, lack of tolerance, irreverence 
and contempt for the beliefs and opinions of others shall 
have no place in his code. 

That wherever he is, people will say, as Lincoln said 
of Walt Whitman, ‘‘There goes a man.” 
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424. 
A Brief for the Christian College 
by Rev. J. W. WaLpen, D. D. 


PD WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE? 


1. One that is thorough in its training. To wear the 
name Christian lays a demand on the college for work 
that is as good as the best. 


2. One that is founded for a Christian end. Money- 
making, general enlightenment, culture, will not suffice. 
The Christian college uses the training of the mind, under 
Christian influence, as a means to the Christian enlighten- 
ment of society. 


3. One that is maintained by those in sympathy with 
this end. Boards of Control must not sacrifice the spiritual 
for the worldly success of the institution. The teachers 
must be unqualifiedly Christian and pursue their work 
with a Christian’s motives. 


4. One that is pervaded by a Christian atmosphere. 
As an institution it must be Christianized. 


5. One in which the Bible has its proper place. It 
must be admitted and taught, not as literature, but as 
the supreme rule of faith and practice. 


II]. Wuy SHOULD A COLLEGE BE CHRISTIAN? 


1. Because it takes the place of the family. The 
school is always im loco parentts. 


2. Because it takes the place of the family at a most 
critical time in the life of the young. 


3. Because a college course includes studies that in- 
volve the Faith. History, Science and Philosophy cannot 
be taught in a negative or agnostic way. 


If we are to conserve our educated youth in the Faith, 
and if we are to provide the Church with a sound and 
learned ministry, there is no alternative. We must found 
and maintain high grade, thorough-going Christian colleges. 
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425. 


How an Education Pays 


In answer to the question, ‘““Does an Education Pay?”’ 
an article in Success Magazine put it in this forcible manner: 


“Does it pay to learn to make life a glory instead of 
a grind? 

Does it pay to open a little wider the door of narrow life? 

Does it pay to add power to the lens of a microscope 
or telescope? 


Does it pay to know how to take the dry, dreary drudg- 
ery out of life? 

Does it pay to taste the exhilaration of feeling one’s 
powers unfold? 


Does it pay to push one’s horizon farther out in order 
to get a wider outlook or clearer vision? 


Does it pay to learn how to center thought with power, 
how to marshal one’s mental force effectively? 


Does it pay to acquire power to get out of high and 
noble pleasures that which wealth cannot purchase? 


Does it pay to acquire a character wealth, a soul prop- 
erty, which no disaster or misfortunes can wreck or ruin? 


Does it pay to have expert advice and training, to have 
high ideals held up to one in the most critical years of life? 


Does it pay to make lifelong friendships with bright, 
ambitious young people, many of whom will occupy high 
positions later on? 


Does it pay to become familiar with all the lessons that 
history and science can teach as to how to make life healthy 
and successful? : 


Does it pay to become an enlightened citizen, able to 
see through the sophistries of political claptrap and vote 
intelligently on public matters? 


Does it pay to experience the joy of self-discovery, 
to open up whole continents of possibilities in one’s nature 
which might otherwise remain undiscovered? 


Does it pay the sculptor to call out from the rough 
black the statue that sleeps in the marble, and which shall 
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tell the story of heroism and greatness to unborn gen- 
erations? 


Does it pay to have one’s mentality stirred by the 
passion of expansion, to feel the tonic of growth, the in- 
describable satisfaction which comes from the conscious- 
ness of perpetual enlargement? 


Does it pay to have four years filled with the most 
delightful associations and cultured people, at an age when 
ambitions and high ideals have not been dulled or shattered 
by disappointment, or the unbounded faith in human 
nature shocked by violated pledges?” 


426. 
Horace Bushnell’s Picture of a Wise Man 


He is one who understands himself well enough to make 
due allowance for such unsane moods and varieties, never 
concluding that a thing is thus or thus because just now it 
bears that look; waiting often to see what a sleep, or a 
walk, or a cool revision, or perhaps a considerable turn of 
repentance will do. He does not slash upon a subject or a 
man from the point of a just now rising temper. He main- 
tains a noble candor by waiting sometimes for a gentler 
spirit and a better sense of truth. He is never intolerant 
of other men’s judgments because he is a little distrustful 
of his own. He restrains the dislikes of prejudice because 
he has a prejudice against his dislikes. His resentments 
are softened by his condemnations of himself. His de- 
pressions do not crush him because he has sometimes seen 
the sun, and believes it may appear again. He revises his 
opinions readily because he has a right, he thinks, to better 
opinions, if he can find them. He holds fast sound opinions, 
lest his moodiness in change, should take all truth away. 
And if his unsane thinking appears to be toppling him 
down the gulf’s skepticism, he recovers himself by just 
raising the question whether a more sane way of thinking 
might not think differently. A man who is duly aware 
thus of his own distempered faculty makes a life how differ- 
ent from one who acts as if he were infallible and had 
nothing to do but to let himself be pronounced! 
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427. 
Prayer Needed Today 

Dr. Alexis Carrel recently wrote, “‘Today, as never 
before, prayer is a binding necessity in the lives of men and 
nations. The lack of emphasis on the religious sense has 
brought the world to the edges of destruction. If the 
power of prayer is again released and used in the lives of 
common men and women; if the spirit declares its aims 
clearly and boldly, there is yet hope that our prayers for a 

better world will be answered.”’ 


428. 
Men Have Prayed 

“Above all is the conviction that prayer is the one thing 
worth while, and that for the purpose of prayer, time 
must be laid under tribute. Talent requires time, and 
prayer is the greatest of talents. Take time to be alone 
with God. The first word that was said of Paul when he 
began his great world-wide mission was, ‘Behold, he pray- 
eth.” Think of Cromwell, who would not kneel to man 
because he knelt to God. Think of Gladstone, who before 
his greatest speeches talked with God in his private place 
of prayer. Think of Lincoln, who when the destiny of a 
nation was in his hands, wrapped his face in his mantle 
and went out into the night to ask a man of God to pray 
with and for him. Think of Chinese Gordon with his white 
handkerchief on his tent door—a sign that he was keeping 
tryst with God and must not be disturbed by man. We 
think of Livingstone in the Dark Continent, opening up a 
new world to commerce and civilization, on his knees alone 
with God. Be in earnest about it, and understand that 
prayer is the one thing that is worth while. Whatever else 
goes by the board from lack of time, let prayer have its 
piace ss 

429. 
A Poet’s Need 

During the illness in America of Rudyard Kipling, all 
the world was waiting for tidings from the sick room. A 
little message appeared in the press at the most critical 
stage of his illness. The nurse saw his lips move, and, 
bending over to catch his words, she heard him whispering 
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the prayer of his childhood, ‘‘Now I lay me down to sleep.”’ 
She drew back hastily, saying, “I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Kipling; I thought you wanted something.” ‘I do,’ he 
replied faintly. “I want my heavenly Father. He only 
can help me now.” 


430. 
The Urgency of Living 


A few years ago a message was flashed over the wires 
under the ocean announcing the death of that man so great 
in many respects, Cecil Rhodes, giving the last words he 
uttered. The friend who watched by the bedside saw his 
lips move. Bending low he caught these words, “‘So much 
to do, so little done,’ words quoted from Tennyson’s In 
Memoriam. What a wonderful man was Cecil Rhodes: 
His name and his fame were known throughout the world; 
he had almost erected an empire in the heart of Africa; 
he had amassed a fortune of millions and of gold and of 
diamonds. But as he looked back on his life in the light 
shed on it from eternity he exclaimed, ‘‘So much to do, so 
little done.’”’ A few years before, Mr. Rhodes had said, 
“Look at William Booth and what he has done for the 
world. I would give anything if I could believe what he 
believes.’”’ What a great shock it must be to come to the 
end of the earthly pilgrimage and to awake to the fact 
that one has spent his labor for things that do not fully 
satisfy: that he has perchance become rich in this world’s 
goods but poor toward God. 


431. 
God’s Call to Man 


“Facing my sort of a world, what can I do about it? 
I cannot remake a world. This I can do: I can, with 
God’s help, remake myself. I can turn my life over to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. I can make myself as thoroughly 
Christian as He will enable me. I can seek to be to Al- 
mighty God what a man’s hand is to him. God waits 
for good men to make His dreams come true.’’—Lawrence 
H. Wharton, for several years the beloved pastor of the Um- 
versity Presbyterian Church at Austin, Texas. 
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432. 
A Prayer for Christian Education 
Almighty God, whose fear is the beginning of wisdom, 
send forth faithful laborers into thy harvest, and give thy 
grace to those who are preparing to serve thee in the holy 
ministry; pour down the. healthful influences of thy Spirit 
upon all universities and schools of learning, that both 
teachers and students, set free by the truth from the bondage 
of all error, may gladly give themselves to thy service. Amen. 


433. 
A Prayer for Christian Workers 
Almighty God, who showest forth thy handiwork in 
the heavens and upon the earth, deliver us, we beseech 
thee, in every calling, from the service of mammon, that 
we may do the work which thou givest us to do in truth, 
in beauty, and in righteousness, with singleness of heart 
as thy servants, and to the benefit of our fellow men; for 


the sake of Him who came among us as one that serveth. 
Amen. 
434. 
John Knox’s Prayer 
O God of all power, who hath called from death the 
great Pastor of the sheep, our Lord Jesus, comfort and 
defend the flock which He hath redeemed by the blood of 
the eternal testament; increase the number of true preach- 
ers; mitigate and lighten the hearts of the ignorant; re- 
lieve the pain of such as be afflicted, but especially of those 
that suffer for the testimony of the truth, by the power of 
our Lord Jesus Christ . Amen. 


435. 


Prayers of a Trustee of God’s Grace 


I 


Almighty God, from whom all good things do come; 
give thy grace, we humbly beseech thee, to those whom 
thou hast entrusted with riches, that they as faithful 
stewards may dispense them in the service of thy kingdom 
for the increase thereof; to the honor and praise of him 
who, though He was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, 
thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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ble 


O Lord, who hast taught us that all our doings without 
charity are nothing worth, and that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive; pour into the hearts of all thy people 
that most excellent gift of charity, and incline them to 
liberal offerings for the extension of thy Church and the 
salvation of mankind; and, thus bringing forth the fruit 
of good works, may they by thee be plenteously rewarded, 
and be made partakers of thy heavenly treasures; through 
the merits of Jesus Christ, our most blessed Lord and 
Savior. Amen. 


Le 


O Lord our Savior, who hast warned us that thou wilt 
require much of those to whom much is given; grant that 
we whose lot thou hast cast in so goodly a heritage may 
strive together the more abundantly by prayer, by alms- 
giving and by every other appointed means, to extend to 
others what we so richly enjoy; and as we have entered 
into the labors of other men, so to labor that in their turn 
other men may enter into ours, to the fulfilling of thy holy 
will and our own everlasting salvation. Amen. 


[ve 

Almighty Savior, who art ascended to the right hand 
of the Father, and hast poured forth the manifold gifts 
of the Spirit upon thy Church; dispose thy people faithfully 
to use all that thou givest them in the furtherance of thy 
kingdom, for the glory of thy name, who livest and reignest 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost, one God, forever 
and ever. Amen. 


436. 
What Destiny Awaits! 


Sir William Osler, M. D., whose son was killed in the 
first World War, wrote on a slip of paper which was found 
after his death: ‘‘The Harbour almost reached after a 
splendid voyage with such companions all the way and my 
boy awaiting me.” 


XIII. Our Obligation and Privilege 


437. 
Motive in Giving 
“Mere tax-paying is not a substitute for the springs 


of human brotherhood. Collective self-indulgence cannot 
take the place of self-sacrifice.’’—Robert E. Speer. 


438. 
Growing Needs 


“Except in rare instances, Christian colleges have been 
founded by far-seeing, consecrated men and women with 
very limited means. Had they waited until the Church 
was able to equip and endow its educational work ade- 
quately, it is a grave question whether the Church would 
have any colleges today. But to make them equal to the 
demands of the times, adequate endowment must now 
be provided.’’—L. FE. Holden. 


439. 
An Appeal to Business 


The business man forgets that the average Christian 
college sells its products—instruction—for about 39% of 
what it costs, and unless this were true, that hundreds of 
deserving boys and girls would grow up without a Chris- 
tian education. Ask any business man to sell the output 
of his store or factory for 39 cents on the dollar and see 
how long it would take to convince him that someone must 
make up the deficit. 


440. 
Is It Fair? 


Colleges and universities to do efficient work must 
expend an average of three hundred to six hundred dollars 
on each student. To throw this whole burden on the 
student would make it impossible for most of the young 
people who seek a college education to go to college at all. 
Large endowments are therefore necessary. The endow- 
ment should be sufficient to take care of about 66 per cent 
of this expense. No institution is safe without endowments. 
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44]. 

7 One Measure of Our Debt 

‘We have an obligation to our individual Alma Mater 
of at least a minimum equal to the amount that the insti- 
tution has expended upon us. ‘That obligation is even 
greater because we each incurred it at a time when we 
could not then individually afford to repay. It was an 
advance to each of us on honor that we should support 
the institution that has enabled us to take greater and 
more important positions in the world, to do more effective 
work than we could have otherwise accomplished. This 
expenditure of money should be returned for the educa- 
tion of those who follow us. Unless we do so we have 
prejudiced the opportunities of someone in our country 
to attain the opportunities that have been given us. If we 
could inculcate this spirit of obligation amongst the men 
who have left our universities, the financial problems of 
our colleges and universities would be solved.’’—Herbert 
Hoover. 
442. 

A Sacred Debt 

Bishop William McDowell has said that it is as im- 
possible to estimate what you owe to your college as to 
measure what you owe to your own mother. 


443. 
Material Needs for Spiritual Ends 

‘The Church has come to see that if it depends upon 
the colleges to render the foundation-building service which 
it is under the compulsion of rendering through them, they 
must, each of them, be equipped and endowed with every 
modern facility for doing the great work they are provi- 
dentially called to do. Their brave and heroic struggles 
with poverty, their pathetic efforts to make bricks without 
straw, the noble spirit in which great men and women 
have worn themselves out in sacrifice in a cause, the sig- 
nificance of which the Church, indifferent or unintelligent, 
has failed to realize, the amazingly large educational output 
—these achievements with such small means cannot be 
accepted now as a substitute for obligations that are clear, 
definite and unavoidable. For we have learned too well 
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the meaning of the educational value of libraries, dormi- 
tories, endowments to let even the emphasis we have 
placed upon the spiritual forces in education cause us to 
forget the indispensable worth of these material elements. 
Indeed, we know that without these material agencies 
the spiritual forces we are so much concerned with will 
fall far short of exerting the influence we desire them to 
exert.’’-—F rom The Paramount Need of Christian Education. 


444. 
Mark Hopkins and the Log 

“ “Mark Hopkins and a boy on a log’ is the classic 
definition of the school in which personality is supreme. 
Personality is still supreme in the small, intimate college, 
but beside modern laboratories, libraries, equipment and 
resources necessary for hundreds of students, the log is a 
very inadequate affair. It is doubtful if even Mark Hopkins 
could attract students now unless his personality were re- 
inforced with something more than a log. 


“Colleges must meet modern standards if they are to 
serve the needs of modern society. The time has passed 
when Christian institutions can continue without proper 
income beside wealthy universities and retain either stu- 
dents or their faculties. The Church cannot throw the - 
mantle of religion over poor instruction, inadequate equip- 
ment, unpaid debts, and hope to benefit either itself or 
society. <A college which wobbles financially cannot stand 
strong morally. Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on what a college stands for, but it must have something 
to stand upon.’’ 

445. 
The Cause of Higher Education 

A British Parliamentary report contains this statement: 
“Of all objects of charity, the highest education has proved 
the wisest, best and most efficient because in improving 
higher education all other good causes are most effectively 
aided.”’ 

446. 
Safeguarding One’s Estate 

“To what should bequests for the work of the kingdom 

be given? To permanent and well-established institutions. 
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It is usually a mistake for the testator to think up some- 
thing original and peculiar. I know of some large estates 
which are now lying idle, profitless, because the objects 
to which they were bequeathed were fantastic and im- 
practicable, and the money cannot be diverted to worthy 
channels. Especially worthy, for this purpose, are Chris- 
tian colleges, since through their endowment funds a legacy 
can be passed on from generation to generation. There is 
now on his way to the foreign mission field a young man who 
recently finished with distinction a course at the University 
of Oxford, where one of his privileges was that of attendance 
upon a course of lectures provided through a gift made 
to the institution nearly a thousand years ago. Where, 
save in such a gift, could one assure the permanence of 
his estate and its usefulness through such a period of years?” 

—John E. Pounds 


447. 
Safe Investments. 


In making an outright gift of approximately four millions 
to Northwestern University many months ago, the donor 
called attention to the fact that educational institutions 
offered the greatest assurance of permanence and stability 
of any known types of social organization. Some colleges 
are older than any existing national government. A few 
years ago a university in Italy celebrated its one thousandth 
anniversary as an institution. 


448. 
Only Enduring Investment 


Roger W. Babson, the noted statistician, in “Enduring 
Investments,’ says this: ‘‘Direct service to one’s fellow- 
men is the only truly enduring investment. The impor- 
tant thing is so to dispose of profits that they will endure 
over a long, long period and possibly through eternity. 
All men must admit that the length of life of investments 
varies from those that endure but a few moments to those 
that endure many years and even generations. Further- 
more, it must be admitted that money invested in character 
building, scientific investigations and certain educational 
work endures forever.” 
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He also has this to say: ‘Religion, like everything 
else of value, must be taught. It is possible to get more 
religion in industry and business only through the develop- 
ment of religious education. With the forces of evil backed 
by men and money, systematically organized to destroy, 
we should back with men and money campaigns for Chris- 
tian education.”’ 

449, 
Memorials Everlasting 

The editors of Who’s Who in America have frequently 
called attention to the exceedingly large proportion of 
those who have rendered distinguished service to the 
world who have come from what may be termed small 
colleges. They have recently issued a beautiful little 
book, The Memorial Everlasting, urging that gifts both 
large and small be given to these institutions. The book 
is dedicated “‘To those great souls who have conceived 
Education as the salvation of democracy—who have given 
of their worldly «wealth that others might perpetuate their 
ideals.’’ The case for the small college is clearly stated: 
‘A record of the product of the small college goes far to 
prove their value. A very large proportion of graduates 
of the colleges devote themselves to occupations that lead 
to betterment of society rather than to individual dis- 
tinction or financial remuneration. If the contribution of 
small colleges were eliminated in these fields, the ministry, 
missions, the teaching profession, medicine, and all altru- 
istic activities would suffer irreparably.’”’ 


450. 
Faith in the Christian Colleges 

Some time ago a Presbyterian minister, who had nearly 
reached the age of seventy years, had no children, had 
inherited no wealth, but had saved from his meagre salary 
a small sum, sent it to one of our Presbyterian colleges. 
He wrote: ‘‘My life has been given to building character 
and in trying to build up the Kingdom of Christ. The 
time is soon coming when these lips will be silent, and 
after J am gone I want any little money that I may have 
accumulated to help support someone who will continue 


1A, N. Marquis Co., The Memorial Everlasting, 19388, p. 17. 
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to build character and teach righteousness for all time.” 
What keen insight this man of God had! What an example 
to Christians of larger means. 


451. 
A Real Memorial 

Five centuries ago there was established at Oxford 
University a professorship bearing the name of its founder, 
Chichele. Who he was, what he accomplished, his suc- 
cesses and his failures are now known by few, but his name 
lives on and will continue to live until the end of time in 
the professorship which he founded. What memorial 
could be more enduring than one of this kind? It is as 
imperishable as civilization. Those of stone and mortar 
will have fallen into decay and the names carved on them 
be forgotten when this memorial will still be carrying on 
its work of good and perpetuating the name of its founder. 


452. 
Their Monuments Last 

Fifty years after the coming of John Harvard to Amer- 
ica a ten-year-old boy was carried by his father from New 
Haven, Conn., to England. This boy became Governor 
of Fort St. George at Madras, India, and later became 
Governor of the East India Company. In 1716 Governor 
Yale learned that a school which had existed at Saybrook 
as a college for the colony of Connecticut was about to be 
moved to the place of his birth. He sent over a collection 
of books and $2,500 to aid in the establishment of the 
college in its new home. The name of the college was 
changed in honor of the liberal Governor. It is still called 
Yale. | 

James Bowdoin is not remembered because he was a 
Governor’s son nor because he was once Minister to Spain, 
but he is remembered as the founder of Bowdoin College, 
to which he gave one thousand acres of land and $5,000. 
The investment proved a good one, for from Bowdoin 
came Hawthorne, Longfellow, Franklin Pierce, Sargent 
5S. Prentiss, and a host of others who have served their 
generations. 


Let us not forget the bequests of Lord Dartmouth 
to the college that bears his name; of Walker, Hitchcock, 
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and Williston to Amherst; of how a rich man of Pough- 
keepsie, Matthew Vassar, gave $800,000 to the woman’s 
college in his native city; of how Henry Durant and wife 
founded Wellesley; of how the bachelor Quaker banker 
of Baltimore gave $8,000,000 to found Johns Hopkins; 
of how Ezra Cornell, aided by Sibley, Sage and President 
Andrew D. White, founded the great university of Ithaca; 
and of a host of others who belong among the immortals 
by reason of their gifts to colleges. 


453. 
Enduring Investments 
‘He built a house, time laid it in the dust, 
He wrote a book, but its title is forgot, 
He ruled a city, but his name is not 
On any graven tablet, where rust cannot 
Gather from disuse, or marble bust. 
He took a child from off a wretched cot, 
Who on the state some dishonor might have brought 
The child to manhood grew, became a light 
To many souls in darkness, and preached for human need 
The wondrous love of the Omnipotent. 
That man’s deed has multiplied like stars at night 
When darkness deepens every noble deed shines 
Brighter than a granite monument.” 


454. 
One High Privilege 
“Properly to plant and nourish a Christian college is 
one of the highest privileges of Christian men and women. 
There is no soil so productive as mind, and no seed so 
fruitful as ideas. He who wishes to do the greatest possible 
good, and for the longest possible time, should nourish 
the fountains of learning, and help thirsting youth to the 
water. Beating hearts are better than granite monuments.” 
—W. F. King 
455. 
Ultimate Ownership 
God has said, ‘‘The silver and gold are Mine,” but He 
has entrusted it to the keeping of His stewards. The 
question that should arouse God’s people and make them 
awaken to the responsibility that God has laid upon them 
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is this: ‘‘Am I using God’s silver and gold and bank notes 
and all else that He has given me, in a way that He wants 
it used?” Render unto God the things that are God’s. 


456. 
Impressed with Need of Colleges 
‘“‘As I returned from one trip across Asia and two tours 
through Europe since the war, and have completed a tour 
of the American colleges, I am more than ever impressed 
with the need of the denominational colleges and of strong 
religious centers at the state universities.’’—Sherwood Eddy. 


457. 
Ready for Service 

“A church that is good to itself, well organized, with 
an active minister and church societies that function, 
should realize that it is then but ready for service. The 
congregation should then know that it has a machine con- 
structed for work. And service means going out and doing 
for others. If we boast of what we do for ourselves, we 
are just drawing a circle around our church, shutting our- 
selves in with no regard for the big things our General 
Assembly and our Synod have asked us to share. It is 
like running a beautiful piece of machinery for exhibition 
purposes only; with no thought of making it furnish power 
for good. Do not boast of what your church is doing until 
you look at your benevolent budget and can show that 
you are serving others as well as your own. This is God’s 
plan. No church ever regretted its service to others. No 
church ever died as the result of this service.’’—Robert 
E. Speer. 

458. 
A Practical Principle 

“We need some practical abiding principle like tithing 
to make sure that the principle of stewardship is a reality 
in our lives and that we do not inwardly find ourselves 
swept into self-deception. It is the easiest thing in the 
world for a man who does not deal with God in the matter 
of obligation as he does with his fellows to find that he has 
not been giving God his due. I will just ask any man 
who is here in the room this morning who has adopted 
the minimum principle of the tithe if he did not discover 
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that in the old days he was outrageously robbing God. 
Just exactly as we need the Sabbath for some such purpose 
as this to make sure of the recognition of all time as sacred 
to the Lord of Life, just so do we need the recognition of 
our tithe obligation to God in the matter of our wealth.”’ 

—Robert E. Speer 

459. 
Many Ignore Plain Teachings 

Christian people declare the Bible to be their only rule 
of faith and practice, yet in the matter of Christian finance 
many have ignored its plain teachings and have tried 
every substitute that man has devised. And as a result 
every department of Christian activity is suffering for 
lack of funds. 

460. 
Why Tithe? 

The law of the tithe, like the law of the Sabbath, was 
not instituted for the benefit of others, but for ourselves. 
God does not require the tithe just to keep our treasury 
full, but to win us from selfishness and covetousness, which 
were the bane of the church in both the Old and New Testa- 
ment times. 

461. 
Community of Interests and Responsibilities 

‘Life is so complex that no man can say that his wealth 
was accumulated without the cooperation and aid of others.”’ 


462. 
The Right Use of Life 
“The spirit we covet is that of the Godly attorney of 
Chicago whose reply to a question from his pastor was: 
‘I have no use for my life but to serve the will of God.’ ”’ 
i —Dr. James I. Vance 


463. 
The Church’s Obligation 
A word of warning is needed. A college cannot be 
kept as a church college unless it is supported by the church. 
A college cannot be kept Christian unless it is supported 
by those concerned with the Christian program. Many 
colleges are not supported by the Church; they receive a 
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pittance which is nothing more than an acknowledgment 
of relationship. They are hanging on to the Church by 
their sentimental teeth. It is our responsibility to support 
them, to make them strong for an age of stress and crisis, 
to make them worthy of the Christian name which they 
bear. Unless we do so, many of them may disappear. 
This seems inconceivable, but it can happen—it may 
happen soon. 
464. 
The Urgent Call of a Christian Statesman 


In the last public address made by the late Harold 
McAfee Robinson, General Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Education of the Presbyterian Church, U. 5. A., 
he said: “If our colleges are to remain as bulwarks of 
free education in a free state, their financial status must 
be strengthened. Their debts must be paid; their build- 
ings and equipment must be rehabilitated; new and urgently 
needed buildings must be added; their libraries must be 
enlarged; their laboratories must be newly furnished; their 
educational programs must be improved; their outlays for 
faculty salaries must be increased; they must have new 
resources for intensifying those aspects of their programs 
which make them distinctively Christian colleges. They 
must be put in a position where they may not only truly 
declare themselves as Christian colleges but may proudly 
announce that the education they offer is of the highest 
quality, capable of favorable comparison, standard by 
standard, with the education offered in the tax-supported 
or independent institutions.’’ 


465. 


Present Urgency. 


“We must cease to talk vaguely of our colleges and uni- 
versities becoming great ‘in time.’ They must be made 
great very soon. There is nothing in the mere flowing 
of the tide of time to enrich an institution. Colleges and 
universities may be endowed ‘in time’; but somebody has 
to do the endowing. Time, alone, endows nothing. A 
running stream may go on forever without turning a wheel 
or grinding an ounce of grist; and so may time flow on 
without improving our educational conditions, unless 
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human hands and hearts devise and execute plans for our 
schools.’’—The late Bishop W. A. Candler. 


466. 
An Honor and a Privilege 
In the “Bonnie Brier Bush,” the schoolmaster says to 
Drumsheugh: ‘Ye think that a’m asking a great thing 
when I plead for a few notes to give a puir laddie a college 
education. I tell ye, man, a’m honoring ye and givin’ 
ye the fairest chance ye’ll ever hae 0’ winning wealth.” 


467. 
The Farmer’s Vision 

Bishop McDowell tells of an old farmer at the close 
of the Civil War who, bereft of his sons, sat down in a 
certain college chapel. He saw the students come in and 
had a vision of the long procession of students through 
the years. He said to himself: ‘‘These will go and others 
will come. The professors will go and others will take 
their places. My farm would just about endow a chair. 
I will go home and deed it to this college. Then, by the 
grace of God, I shall be here while the world stands.”’ 


468. 
Worth All They Cost 
It costs something to have colleges, but it costs infinitely 
more not to have them. American democracy would not 
rest secure as it does today if hundreds of leaders had not 
devoted to the country the fruits of their college training. 


469. 
Passing On the Torch 

“For generations men have realized both individual 
obligations to Education and the importance of Education 
to civilization. For generation after generation gifts have 
been made to institutions of learning on these two scores, 
with the result that schools, colleges and universities have 
survived where businesses and governments have crumbled. 
The Torch has been—will be—handed from generation 
to generation—everlastingly, so long as there is civilization. 


“Every memorial in the shape of a gift—small or large 
—to an institution of learning plays a part in this everlasting 
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handing on of the Torch, and thereby itself becomes ever- 
lasting. . . . Small as well as large amounts can create 
memorials everlasting. Endowments of chairs in insti- 
tutions of learning; of great schools, buildings and libraries 
—magnificent memorials because they are important bene- 
factions of vital service to society—are known to all. But 
it is not widely known that modest amounts will also 
create memorials everlasting, that small sums as well as 
large can help pass the Torch of Learning from generation 
to generation.’’’ 


470. 


The Unpaid Debt 

“One has but to ponder the work of the small educa- 
tional institution to agree with the late Elihu Root (himself 
a graduate of such a school), who, in speaking of memorial 
gifts, said: “The general, the statesman, the man of affairs, 
all pass away and are forgotten. But to have builded 
oneself into the structure of these undying institutions, 
to have aided the development of these priceless agencies 
of civilization, is to have lived not in vain, but is to have 
lived in perpetuity.’ 

“It is the smaller institution, free from the trammels 
of politics and mass inhibitions, built upon moral standards 
and devoted to rounding out character as well as knowledge, 
intimate in its associations, that deserves and welcomes 
the support, however small, of those able to lend such 
support through worthy memorials. 

“We owe a debt to mass education and scholarly re- 
search, and it is being paid. We also owe a debt to leader- 
ship and character as produced by the small private in- 
stitution, and it is not being paid.’” 
1The Memorial Everlasting, The A. N. Marquis Co., Publishers of Who’s Who 


in America, 1988, p. 8. 
2Ibid, pp. 17-18. 
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471. 


Fruitful Investments 


President Charles F. Thwing says: “Let it not be 
forgotten that if the colleges and universities have large 
need of wealth, this wealth has larger need of the college 
and university. Without the aid of the higher education 
of the past, much of the wealth could never have been 
created; and without the aid of the higher education of 
the present, wealth would become sordid. And gold-dust 
is no less.dust because it is golden. The rich man needs 
the college to help him to be a nobleman quite as much 
as the college needs his money to help it make noblemen.”’ 


472. 
And You — ? 


Your life has been blessed and enriched by these in- 
stitutions. 


What have you done for them? 


What will you do for them? By sympathy? By 
prayer? By securing patronage for them? By devoting 
your life to the work? By remembering them in your 
will? By giving of your substance to increase the quality 
and quantity of the output, and to make-some of the capital 
invested and now almost inactive produce the largest 
returns? 


Our heroic educators, our children of the covenant, 
the godless youth of the cities, the country and the moun- 
tainsides, many of the millions far away in darkened lands, 
the Great Teacher sent from God, all wait for your answer. 


What will it be? 
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Afterword 


473. 
To You— 


These messages summon to thought and prayer and 
action the Christian who desires to help build up the King- 
dom of God. We will all remember: 


“The Kingdom of God cometh not with observation.”’ 


There is no quick and easy way in which man may be 
made perfect and a new and ideal social order may be 
established in the world. But serious obligations rest on 
each Christian as an individual and as a member of a 
great group. 


As mentioned in the Foreword of this book, the officers 
in command in the Hawaiian Department on December 7, 
1941, were charged with ‘“‘dereliction of duty’’ chiefly be- 
cause the Commanding General of the Army and the Chief 
of Naval Operations failed “‘to consult and confer.” The 
judgment contains this solemn accusation, “The attitude 
of each, that he was not required to inform himself of, 
and his lack of interest in the measures undertaken by the 
other to carry out the responsibility assigned to each other 
under the provisions of the plans then in effect, demonstrated 
on the part of each a lack of appreciation of the responsi- 
bilities vested in them and inherent in their positions as 
Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet, and Commanding 
General, Hawaiian Department.’’ In view of the sad 
condition of the world, of the clear command of the Head 
of the Church, of the experience of the past, of the warning 
of Christian statesmen of all ages, of the responsibilities 
vested in us and inherent in our position, what judgment 
do we face? How faithful is our stewardship? 


The problems of human life and of the social relation- 
ships are numerous, subtle and baffling. With Philip we 
call, ‘Master, show us the Father, that is all we need.”’ 


Man cannot afford to ignore or refuse to deal frankly 
and courageously with the whole of these problems. How 
mighty and terrible they are—human ignorance, selfish- 
ness, greed, prejudice, suspicion, envy, jealousy, hatred, 
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apathy, indifference, cowardice, apprehension, fear, lack 
of moral integrity—‘‘man’s inhumanity to man’’—leading 
to materialism, fatalism, hopelessness and despair. ‘‘Our 
slowly building civilization has been broken into a hundred 
fragments.” 


Complications come from the conceit of some who feel 
that their plans, which really touch life only on its fringe, 
will solve the whole of all the problems. Solution will not 
be found alone by arguments, words, phrases, wishful think- 
ing or other escape mechanism. 


Confusion arises from those complaisant beings who seek 
to persuade others that because they have discovered new 
names, conducted new surveys, formed new plans, organ- 
ized new forums, held larger conferences, the problems are 
solved, the difficulties have been removed. 


Other difficulties arise from the spirit and attitude of 
the selfish leader whose desire for domination leads him to 
denounce and repel every suggestion or plan but his own. 
These were described by Thomas Love Peacock in the 
following doggerel: 

“Not a scheme in agitation 
For the world’s amelioration 
Has a grain of common sense in it 
—Except my own.”’ 

The world is faced today with a wonderful specializa- 
tion of skills and techniques in the material realm but with 
a sad lack of knowledge of a harmonious program for spir- 
itual advancement. Man seeks for some substitute for 
character and spiritual development. Innumerable move- 
ments are organized, programs are sponsored, petitions are 
signed—with the avowed purpose of saving America and 
the World. Thought is centered on problems—the inner 
life is obscured. The great Spiritual Force of the Universe 
is neglected.. 


The educational institutions of the Church are patiently 
and persistently endeavoring to back up the efforts of the 
home and the church to develop and strengthen the inner 
controls of life. They have before them the covenant of 
God mentioned in Jeremiah 31:33 and Hebrews 8:10 and 
repeated in Hebrews 10:16: ‘This is the covenant that I 
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will make with them after those days, saith the Lord, I 
will put my laws into their hearts and in their minds will I 
write them.”’ 


Matthew Arnold said, ““The aids to noble life are all 
within.’’ Justice Brandeis, of the United States Supreme 
Court, declared: ‘‘Democracy substitutes  self-restraint 
for external restraint. It demands continuous sacrifice by 
the individual and more exigent obedience to the moral law 
than any other form of government.”’ 


The world needs today to recognize the fact that these 
inner principles of virtue and of justice are unchangeable 
and indestructible. Charles Wesley wrote: 

“T want a principle within 
Of watchful, godly fear, 
A sensibility of sin, 
A pain to feel it near. 
Help me the first approach to feel 
Of pride or wrong desire; 
To catch the wandering of my will, 
And quench the kindling fire. 


“Almighty Ged of truth and love, 
To me Thy power impart; 
The burden from my soul remove, 
The hardness from my heart. 
O may the least omission pain 
My reawakened soul, 
And drive me to that grace again, 
Which makes the wounded whole.”’ 

We will not look alone to numbers nor to personal in- 
fluence and power. ‘“‘Not by might nor by power but by 
my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.’’ We will remember 
that ‘‘the eyes of the Lord run to and fro throughout the 
whole earth, to show himself strong in the behalf of those 
whose heart is perfect toward him.’’ We will not be rash 
and self-confident for we recognize that ‘“‘we are laborers 
together with God.’’ Nor will we grow impatient or give 
over to despair for we know that “‘they who wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength; they shall mount up 
with wings as eagles; they shall run and not be weary: and 
they shall walk and not faint.’’ We will endeavor to live 
and labor close to Him who said, ‘“‘Apart from Me ye can 
do nothing.”” We will test our lives by His criterion: “By 
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this shall all men know that ye are My disciples, if ye have 
love one to another.”’ 


We will not look to noise and bustle and spectacular 
displays. When God appeared to Elijah He did not come 
as man would expect Him. God was not in the great and 
strong wind, nor in the earthquake, nor in the fire—but 
“‘a still small voice,’’ or as the Hebrew word says, ‘“‘A Voice 
of gentle stillness.”’ And so His word comes through the 
Psalmist, ‘‘Be still and know that I am God.”’ 

‘Thou shalt know Him when He comes 
Not by din of drums 

Nor by anything He wears 

Nor His airs, 

But He shall well known be 

By the holy harmony 

Which His coming wakes in thee.’’ 

In that upper room, alone with His twelve disciples, 
knowing that His hour had come to depart from them, that 
the Father had given all things into His hands, that He was 
come from God and went to God, Jesus laid before them 
plans for the building of His kingdom. How different from 
the plans of men! With quietness and calm, with love and 
humility, He acted a parable—He washed the disciples’ feet 
—and revealed anew and with amazing force the great 
eternal principles of the universe and of life—Love and 
Sacrifice and Service. 
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